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Remedies Sought Progress Achieved in Study 


To Meet Problem | 


Of Unemployment 





Industry and Labor Groups 


Active in Suggesting Stab- 
ilization Plans, Declares 


Ethelbert Stewart 





Programs Adopted 
In Many Instances 


> 





Other Nations Confronting Sim- 
ilar Difficulty Also Seek 
Solution, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics States 


The approach of Laber Day finds 


industry and various labor organiza- 
tions searching for remedies for un- 
employment, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, 
said in an oral statement Aug. 28. | 

These agencies have been active In 
suggesting stabilization plans, and 
in many cases Measures actually 
have been adopted to stabilize em- 
ployment conditions, he pointed out. 

Not only in this country, but also 
in many foreign nations, he said, 
employes and employers alike are 
engaged in seeking the solution to 
unemployment problems, and ina 





number of countries the problem has | 


been the subject of governmental 
attention. While consideration 1S 
being given various-relief measures 


in the United States, legislation for } 


unemployment insurance and other 
means of stabilization has not been 
adopted yet by the States, Mr. 
Stewart said. 
Unemployment Hurts Business ' 

Industrial leaders evidently are being 
impressed with the fact that when they 
turn out a number of workers their own 
businesses eventually will suffer, it was 
said. They are awakening to the knowl- 
edge that men who can not work, can 
not buy, and that an industry can not 
produce when it can not market its 
geods, 

According to reports in trade journals, 
a number ef railroads have adopted a 


‘shorter work week for their shop em- 


ployes for a limited time, with the pur- 
pose of stabilizing employment, Mr. 
Stewart stated. An example is the agree- 
ment signed Feb. 10 by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and Shop Craft System 
Federation No, 30 reducing the nuritber 
of hours of work weekly instead of re- 
ducing the force. Another agreement 
was made by the company and its shop 
employes on June 18 providing for a 
still smaller number of hours weekly 
until Sept. 30. The number of employes 
affected is nearly 12,500. A conference 
will be held prior to Sept. 30 to deter- 
mine the course to be pursued during the 
remainder of the year. 

Stabilizing Program Drawn : 

A committee of the railway employes 
department of the American Federation 
of Labor has drawn up a program for 
stabilization of shop employment, it was 
pointed out. The program is divided 
into. two parts. 7 first deals with 
slack in employment resulting from 1m- 
proved machinery, lengthening of engine 
and train runs, elimination of shops and 
roundhouses, consolidation of facilities 
and other changes of a similar char- 
acter. 

The specific measures presented for 
dealing with such slack employment are 
reduction in hours, reduction in the num- 
ber of apprentices, lengthening of ap- 

renticeship, gradual elimination _ of 

elpers, and vacations with pay. The 
committee holds that the most effective 
method, of decreasing unemployment in 
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New Freezing System 


Helps Oyster Industry 





Forecast Made Shellfish 
Become Perennial Food 





Recent developments in refrigeration 
will go a long way toward making the 
oyster a year-round delicacy, instead of 
being edible only in the eight so-called 
“R” months, it was stated orally by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe, Aug. 28. This 
new refrigeration will increase the value 
of the oyster as an export, and allow the 
United States to compete for world trade 
in this commodity, he said. : 

If properly frozen, the extent of time 
in which the oyster remains edible will 
run into a matter of years, Mr. Radcliffe 
said, as other sea foods have been known 
to remain edible for as long as 27 months, 
with the proper refrigeration. Among 
these discoveries in refrigeration are the 
process of rapid freezing, and the new 
show cases that are for use in retail 
stores and are capable of holding a tem- 
perature of 15 degrees F., he said. . 

The rapid development of carbon di- 
oxide ice as a refrigerant has increased 
the marketing of perishable foods frozen 
by these newer methods, which includes 
fish, meat, poultry, vegetables and fruits, 
the Deputy Commissioner declared. 

Mr. Radcliffe pointed out that the abil- 


ity torfreeze oysters and hold them in | 


a frozen state for 365 days in the year 


: / 
will inerease the popularity and the sale | 


of the oysters throughout the country 
and at the same time make it practicable 
to ship them to all parts of the world. 

When this making of the oyster a 
year-‘round commodity is accomplished, 
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vill | 


ruins of Pueblo Indian villages in 
| Chaco Canon, New Mexico, has just re- 
vealed the fact that ghese villages were | 
inhabited within the last three or four | 
centuries, it was stated orally Aug. 28) 
by Dr. John P,. Harringon, ethnologist, | 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology | 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

“Such a theory has been held for some 
time,” Dr. Harrington said, “but definite | 
proof has just been established through 
study of tree-rings, by whith relative 

ages of ruins may be ascertained with 
lgemparative accuracy.” 

| Expeditions from the universities of 
New Mexico and Arizona are now carry- 
ing on research in the Chaco Valley, it 
| was stated, and their most recent dis- 
| coveries definitely establish the fact that 
| Pueblo Indians inhabited the canon until 
| the coming of the Spanish to southwest- 
lern United States. 

Ruins of Indian villages in the Chacé 
|Canon are considered the finest in the, 
| United States, Dr. Harrington pointed 
‘out. They are situated about 60 miles 
' 





| ' 








Railroads Preparing — 
| To Abandon Several © 


Branches in Indiana 


‘Reduction in Tax Revenues 
Would Total Millions of 
| Dollars, State Commis- 
sioner Declares 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 28. 
steps already are being 
| taken by gtearfy railroads to abandon 
hundreds miles of track and right| 
of way, wiping. millions of dollars from | 


Preliminary 


the Indiana ‘tax duplicate, according to| 


an oral statement by a member of the 
| Public Service Commission, Calvin Mc- | 
| Intosh. 
| The result, he predicted, will be bank- 
ruptcy of those county governments | 
which depend largely upon the railroads | 
for support, unless legislation is drafted | 
to cope with the present problems in| 
| the transportation world. 

Applications Pending 

Mr. McIntosh’s statement was based 
upon an order just issued by the Com- 
mission permitting the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to change its La Paz: station 
from an agency to a nonagency status. | 
Twenty-eight similar applications by dif- | 
ferent railroads are pending before the | 
Commission, seeking authority to change 
to nonagency stations or to abandon sta- 
tions. 


At a hearing in one of these cases re- 
cently, Mr. McIntosh said, he asked rail- 
way officials if this was the first step to- 
ward complete abandonment of nonprof- 
itable branch lines, The answer was in 
the affirmative, he said. 

Because of the present situation, the 
Commissioner. said, he inserted in his 
proposed order in the Pennsylvania case 
the following paragraphs: 

“The Commission regards the falling 
off of passenger and freight revenues, 
particularly on the shorter lines within 
this State, as significant. . 

Reduced Revenues 

“If the reduction of revenues for this 
service is to be construed as the policy | 
of the publig to make less use of the! 
railroads for passenger and freight serv- | 
ice from now on and to make greater 
j use of the bus and truck for these serv- 
ices, the final outcome ma# now be fore-! 
cast. 

“If the public is prepared to see the 
short lines removed from the State’s 
taxable property and the railroads find | 
no alternative, the Commission will have | 
to accept the situation with keen regret.” | 
| The other members of the Commission, 
| however, declined to approve these para- 
|graphs, Mr. MelIntosh said, and they 
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Of Ruins Through Tree Rings Plan 





lr ederal Ethnologist Explains How Age of Prehinoric Vil- 
| lages Is Ascertained Through Investigation 
Of Samples Bored From Trees 





TUDY of tree rings in wood found in|north of Thoreau, New Mexico, a desert | 
|town on the main line of the Santa Fe) 


railroad. 

“The ruins have standing walls about 
five stories high, and are in nearly per- 
fect condition,” Dr. Harrington stated. 
“They probably are much the same as 
when they were inhabited. 
windows and small 


doors. The outer 


walls of the composite walls are about) 


one and one-half to three and’ one-half 
feet thick,-and are built of roughly cut 
stone, held in place by a sort of mortar.” 

Determination of age of ruins by 
study of tree-rings was first introduced in 
1923 by Dr. A. E. Douglas, professor of 
astronomy at the University of Arizona, 
it was explained. Dr. Douglas became 
interested in the chronology of south- 
western United States as recorded by 
rings in the wood of trees. 

Eearly study of tree rings in trees of 
the Yosemite Valley, in California, de- 


termined that some of these trees were | 
about 6,000 years old, and that they were | 


there before Noah’s flood and at the time 
of the creation of the world, as some- 
times computed. The parent, grandpar- 
ent, and great-grandparent trets of 
those studied, it was explained, according 
to this theory, would have existed be- 
fore the creation of the earth. 

These studies interested other scien- 
tists, and further research disclosed that 
tracing of ring formation in trees was 
a unique method of proving that the 
world is much older than is recorded in 
Biblical chronology, according to Dr. 
Harrington. 

“It was through these researches that 
Dr. Douglass saw a method of determin- 
ing the age of ruins by study of tree 
rings,” Dr. Harrington pointed out. ‘Dr. 
Douglas’ first step was to invent a bet- 
ter auger than had been previously used, 
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Peruvian Situation 
Termed Uncertain 





Commerce Department Has 
Received Only Scanty Re- 
ports Since Revolution 





Little definite information.as to the 
current political and business conditions 
|in Peru could be furnished Aug. 28 by the 
Department of Commerce, it was stated 
|orally in behalf of the Latin American 
section of the division of regional infor- 
mation. 


Advices from the Department’s foreign 


| office at Lima provide only intermittent 


appraisal of the situation. sooner 


| had the division been informed that the 
|miljtary government would respect all 
| foreign 
|carried reports alleging that that gov-| 


obligations, than newspapers 
ernment had been overthrown, it was 
pointed out at the section. 


Situation Uncertain 


It is quite, probable, it was declared, 
that it is even,impossible for government 
officials in*Lima to be aware of what is 
transpiring/ Commerciad Attache Charles 
H. Cunningham’s latest cable to the divi- 
sion stated that both Lima, the capital 
city, and Callao, the seaport, “are re- 
ported to be in a virtual stage of seige” 
and that the general situation is uncer- 
tain. 


At such a time, it was explained, busi- 
ness is at a standstill and industrial 
opérations are suspended. Fearing con- 
fiscation or mutilation, retail establish- 
ments are probably closed, it was said. 

But regardless of the revolution, any 
hope for immediate business improve- 
ment must rest upon better prices for 
the commodities on which Peruvians 
practically depend for their income— 
copper, cotton and wool, it was pointed 
out. 

The attitude of the United States re- 
garding the use of violence against mem- 
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Volume of Wholesale Trade 
In New York Lower in July 


Average Sales 24 
According to Month] 





Per Cent Smaller Than in July, 1929, 


y Review of Federal 


Reserve Bank 





TEW YORK, N. Y., Aug, 28.—The 
July sales of wholesale concerns 
in the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict which report to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York averaged 24 
per cent smaller than in July, 1929, 
| the largest decrease in recent years, 
| the September monthly review of | 
credit and business conditions issued 
by the bank will show. | 

July sales of reporting chain or- 
ganizations averaged only 3 per cent 
smaller than July, 1929, a smaller de- 
crease than in June. Department 
stores reported a 3.4 per cent de- 
“crease. 

The sectidns on wholesale trade, 
chain store trade, and department store 
trade which will be contained in the 
review follow in full text: 

Record Declines Shown 

Total July sales of reporting whole- | 
sale concerns in this district averaged | 
24 per cent smaller than the year pre- | 


vious, the langest decrease in recent 
years. Decreases ranging from about 


one-third to nearly one-half were re- 
ported in sales of shoes, cotton goods, 


men’s clothing, jewelry, and diamonds. 
In the cases of men’s clothing, cotton 


| goods, and also paper, the July de- 


clines were the largest during the pe- 
riod covered by this bank’s record. 
While, sales of groceries showed a 
smaller decline than in any other re- 
porting lines, the decline was the 
largest for the grocery trade in more 
than three years. Sales of drug dealers 
also showed a greater reduction than 
in most preceding months this year. 

In hardware, stationery, and silk 
goods, the reductions in sales compared 
with a year ago, although substantial, 
were not as large as those reported 
in June. The silk goods figures which 
are reported by the Silk Association, 
represent yardage, rather than value, 
and, in view of the decline in prices 
during the, past year, the reduction in 
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Within the} 
walls are individual rooms, having few 


Work Insurance 
Is Advocated 





New York Governor Asserts 
State Should Supervise 
Such Protection 


© 





State of New York: 

Buffalo, Aug. 28. 
A SYSTEM of unemployment insur- 
ance under State supervision was 
| proposed by Governor Frankiin D, 
| Roosevelt in an address before the 
meeting of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor Aug. 27. The Gover- 
nor expressed the hope that the next 
administration and the next Legisla- 
ture will take up a “practical, definite 
study of unemployment insurance” 
based on sound insurance lines, under 
which the State, employers and em- 
ployes would contribute and avoiding 

any form of dole. 

Governor Roosevelt asserted that 
unemployment is more serious now 
than at‘any time since 1893 despite as- 
surances that the country would never 
again be faced with a serious frob- 
lem of unemployment. He also stated 
that it is betoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for persons over age 40 to obtain 
new work, thus illustrating why un- 
employment insurance and old-age se- 
curity are similar problems and should 
be considered together. 

Mr. Roosevelt referred to the plan 
recently established by a large indus- 
trial corporation which, he said, is 
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‘Limitation in Time 
Of Naval Accord Is 

_ Upheld as Advantage 
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‘Assistant Secretary Castle 
Says Period Will Be Fol- 
lowed by Further Proof of 
International Good Will 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The most insistent criticism leveled at 
the hondon naval treaty, its six-year du- 
ration, is one of the agreement’s great- 
;est advantages, the Assistant Secretary 
of State, William R. Castle Jr., declared 
in an address Aug. 27 at Chicago. 4 

The six-year period will be followed by 
further proof of international trust and 
‘additional downward revision of world 
| navies, he asserted. 

(A summary of Mr. Castle’s address 
/on this subject was published in the issue 
|of Aug. 28, and in that issue also was 
|published the full text of another ad- 
dress in Chicago dealing mainly with the 
| Kellogg peace pact.) 

New Spirit Shown 

A new spirit of international relations 
| was indicated at the London conference, 
Secretary Castle asserted in his address 
on the naval treaty, since none of the 
nations wanted any concession which 
| would have meant reduction below a 
| point assuring national defense. 

The Kellogg compact, Mr. Castle said, 
is the basis for thé London naval treaty 
and contributed to the success of the 
London conference. The Kellogg agree- 
ment, he stated, put resort to war out- 
|side the realm of national decency, and 
the London treaty removes one of the 
| causes of war, naval rivalry, he asserted. 

The address, as made public by the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

Probably it was entirely accidental 
that an _ international athletic meet 
should have occurred on this second anni- 
versary of the signature of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. But whether by good luck or 
not, it is very fitting.. An athletic meet 
in which representatives of different na- 
tions take part is the best possible 





proof that nobody is thinking about war. | 


An international @athletic meet in Chi- 
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Faulty Teeth Lead 
In Pupils’ Defects 


2.) 








Federal Study Reveals Extent 
Of Dental Deficiencies 


Poor teeth lead among physical defi- 
ciencies affecting the educational prog- 
ress of school children, it has been dis- 
covered by the Office of Education, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Aug. 28 
by the specialist in school finance, Timon 
Covert. 

Defective teeth were found most often 
in a group of 7,632 elementary school 
pupils in 45 modern.consolidated schools 
were the survey was conducted, Mr. Co- 
vert asserted. The study, which was 
conducted’ jointly by Mr. Covert and the 
principal statistician, David T. Blose, in- 
volved an examination of the relation be- 


tween physical defects and educational | 


retardation, 
It was found that 66 per cent of the 


lao and 61 per cent of the girls have | 


decayed teeth. Pupils with the greatest 
jnumber of decayed teeth are in age 
|groups, 5, 6, 15 and 16, Mr. Covert said 
the study discloses. ‘The average num- 
ber of defective teeth for boys of all 
ages is approximately three, and for the 
girls approximately two. 

The study, which involves an examina- 
tion of the*relation between physical de- 
fects and retardation, was conducted 
jointly by Mr. Covert and the principal 
statistician, David T.“Blose, it was ex- 
plained. 

The data reveal that while there is 
and girls of certain ages who have de- 
cayed teeth than there is among those 
who do not have, for each group as a 
whole the opposite is true. The differ- 
ence amounts to 15 per cent for the boys 
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| more retardation among both the boys| 
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Radio Television | 


Sull Confined to | 
Experiment Stage 


Allocation of Frequencies by 
Radio Commission Said 
To Be for Legitimate Re-, 
search Only | 








Eighteen Companies 
Operating Stations 


Only Four Frequency Bands| 
Available for General As-| 


signment in Country, Fed-| 


eral Engineer Says 


While the Féderal Radio Commission 
| has no intention to hinder the growing 
(on of Yelevision, it insists that appli- 
pee for frequency assignments 


|television transmission must produce 
jevidence that their work is legitimate 
research, it was explained Aug. 28 by 


Gerald C. Gross, an engineer for the} 


Commission. 


The Commission has maintained a pol- 
icy of permitting and encouraging the 
type of experimental transmission which 
will advance the art, Mr. Gross stated, 
and at present there are 18 companies 
engaged in research, operating 22 sta- 
tions. 

“The Commission, because of the scar- 
city of available channels,” Mr. Gross 
| declared, “has been forced to deny a 
jlarge number of requests for television 
| stations from applicants who were not 
| interested from an experimental research 
standpoint. The main purpose of the 


| technical progress in television in order 
|that the public may be better served.” 


| Five Frequency Bands 


There are only four frequency bands 
|for general allocation in this country, 
|the Commission engineer explained 
| Each band is 100 kilocycles wide, and 
| the assignment to the United States of 
| this group was a result of a conference 
|at Ottawa, Canada, in 1929. A fifth 
band is available for stations in geo- 
|graphical regions where assignments 
| would not interfere with the se of these 
frequencies for other purposes in other 
ions on the continent, he added. 








| nati 
The statement follows in full text: 


The international radio convention of 
1927, signed in Washington on the occa-| 
sion of the last general international | 
radio convention, did not provide specifi- | 
cally for frequency assignments to the| 
new service called visual broadcasting, | 
the mest important subdivision of which 
is television. 


A North American conference, held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in January, 1929, set 
aside the following frequencies for tele- 


vision assignments: 2,000 to 2,100 kilo-| 


cycles; 2,100 to 2,200 kilocycles; 2,750 to 
2,850 kilocycles; 2,850 to 2,950 kilocycles, 
with the additional frequency band 2,200 
to 2,300 kilocycles, available for assign- 
ment in the United States, in such geo- 
graphical regions as the South and South- 
west, where such assignments would not 
interfere with the use of the same fre- 
quencies for other purposes in Canada or 
any other nation on the North American 
Continent, or in the West Indies. It will 
thus be heen that there are only four 
frequency bands, each 100 kilocycles 
wide, for general allocation in the United 
States. ° 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
|maintained a policy of permitting and 
encouraging the type of legitimate ex- 
|perimental research work in television, 
| which will advance the art. For this rea- 
son, the present frequency assignments 
to television stations are made upon a 
purely experimental basis. All of these 
stations are subject to the provisions of 
General Order 64, covering experimental 
stations. This order-requires the filing 
of regular quarterly reports showing the 
|technical progress made by the station 
| during the previous quarter, and defi- 
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Is Attributed 


At Small 


ANUFACTURERS, retailers, and | 
homemakers now vie with each | 
other in equipping and furnishing | 
homes beautifully as well as usefully, 
the senior specialist in home econom- 
ics, Emeline S. Whitcomb, stated oraly 
at the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Aug..28, — 
Beauty and utijity are being~com- 
bined and applied to almost every do- 
mestic article however insignificant, 
whether it be the refuse receptable in 





drawing-rgom windows, the specialist 
said. ‘ 

From the basement to the attic, it 
is now possible at only a little expense 
to give every home a teuch of taste 
and comfort. \ . 

Miss Whitcomb declared that a revo- 
lution has taken place in interior deco- 
rating in recent years, and manufac- 
turers and builders and artists have 
contributed startling innovations, The 
chief break with tradition has been in 
color. All drab and colorless furnish- 
ngs:of the last century have been 
discarded for soft hues of varying 
shades arranged in harmony, 





1 diarfes between credit base of commu- 


| regulations is to encourage and foster | 


the kitchen or the draperies at the: | 





“THE people in every part of 
the United States should be 
enlightened as to an understand- 


of the rights and interests of 


government.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 


President of the United States, 


1829—1837 
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Secretary Hyde 
Drought Relief System Will 
Be Future Aid 


HE FORMATION of agricultural 

credit corporations assures ample 
credit for farmefs in the drought 
areas in the present emergency, and 
will be of great benefit for the future, 
if the corporations are maintained, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 


| Hyde, stated Aug. 28 in a telegram 


from Chicago made public by the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hyde said he expected toecall a 
meeting of the chairmen of the State 
drought committees in Washington 
within a few days. His telegram fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The report of the banker members 
of the governors’ drought committees 
outlines a helpful program. 


“They not only pointed out the duty 
of local bankers and local people gen- 
erally, but they undertook to supple- 
ment and augment their own resources 
by the formation of agriculture credit 
corporations in the States. These 
credit corporations serve as interme- 


nities and the liberal credit facilities 
of the Federal 
system. 

“The formation of these agricultural 
credit corporations assures ample credit 
for loans to farmers in drought- 
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intermediate credit 








Motor Mail Vehicles 
Exceed 50,000,000 
Miles Every Year 








Post Office Department’s Re- 
| port Traces Growth of 
Their Use From Test At 
Buffalo in 1901 | 








| 





Automobiles carrying United States 
mail now travel annually more than 


50,000,000 miles in about 15,000,000 hours: 


j}—a far «ey feom_ earliest automobile 
| mail service in 1901, when seven daily 
|trips were made over a four and one- 
|half mile route, each trip requiring 35 
minutes, according to official records of 
|the Post Office Department. 


Use of automobiles in carrying mails 


in cities between main post offices and 
their branches and railroad stations was 
first considered in 41899, £ report re- 
cently issued by the Department states. 
At this time, advertisements were sent 
out by the Department inviting bids from 
, contractors for automobile mail service 
at Chicago, IIl., but no proposals were re- 
ceived. e 
First Test Made in Buffalo 


“In view of the prominence which 
| automobiles have recently attained in the 


development of the means of general | 


|transportation,” says the Postrpaster 
|General’s annual report for 1899, “it is 
believed that the time has come for 
| utilizing them in connection with the 
carrying of the mails.” 

Soon after this recommendation a 
practical test of adaptability of the auto- 
mobile for collection of mail from street 
letter boxes was made at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1899 under the auspices of the De- 
partment, according to official records, 
and the result was entirely satisfactory.” 

It was in Buffalo, in 1901, that the 
first automobile route was operated, be- 
tween the main post office and a postal 
station located at the Pan American Ex- 
position’ grounds, a distance of four and 
one-half miles, records reveal. Seven 
trips were made daily on this route, and 
the distance was covered in 35 minutes. 

First Vehicles Electrie 


Early tests of the Department in use 


|of automobiles for carrying mails were 


mostly, if not all, made with electrically- 
driven machines, the report “states. 
After 1901 no further experiments ap- 
pear to have been conducted untfl 1906, 
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Revolution in Home Making 


Chiefly to Color 


Federal Specialist Asserts Modern Equipment and Interior 
Decoration Have Transformed Homes, Often 


Expense 


Bathrooms, dining rooms, kitchens, 
bedrooms, and drawing rooms in any 
tasteful home today are challenges in 
attractiveness. The builders and the 
manufacturers have caught the vision 
of the artist and now all home lovers 
are aiming at a symphony of color, 
Miss Whitcomb explained. 

The kitchen, once a dark, gloomy, 
and sthoky place about which hovered 
the odors of a recently cooked meal, 
now is a bright, cheerful, and airy 
little haven of beauty with its table, 
| floor covering, draperies, and walls 

glistening in neutralized colors of ex- 

quisite harmony, Miss’ Whitcomb. 
pointed out. Manufacturers of gas 
stoves and electrical appliances of all 
sorts have~created pleasing designs of 

| varying color combinations adapted to 
| any color scheme the housekeeper likes. 
The forbidding pantry of the last 
century where all sorts ef odds and 
ends were stored along with the food 

| has been eliminated and in its place 
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Credit for Farms ‘Dr 
Declared Ample\ q* ee 
oP Said to Be Rising 


Declares | 


y Enforcement 


| In Effectiveness 


Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist Asserts Unfit 
Or Corrupt Agents Will Be 
Shown No Mercy 





Federal Force Called 
‘Pitifully Inadequate’ 


Strict Application of Both 
State and Local Statutes on 
Prohibition Advised to Im- 
prove Situation 





Earnest and lawful enforcement 
| of the liquor laws was promised, by 
|the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of prohibition, Aaron G. 
| Youngquist, in an address Aug. 28. 
“No mercy will be shown the cor- 
| rupt or the unfit agent,” he asserted.: 
| “The job is more important than the 
man who happens to fill it.” 


Mr. Youngquist said there has 
been a constant improvement in the 
quality of the Department’s agents 
since 1927, due, he said, to the opera- 
tion of the civil-service laws and to 
the activities of the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, administrators and _per- 
sonnel inspectors of the Treasury 
Department. Direction of prohibi- 
| tion enforcement is now vested in 
|the Department of Justice. 


| “We propose,” Mr. Youngquist de- 
|eclared, “to give to these men our 
"full-support. We propose to help 
them by giving them a thorough 
course of instruction both in the law 
governing their conduct and in the 
jart of investigation} by adhering 
strictly to the civil-service rules, 
jand by giving them honest, intelli- 
gent and ablé leaders,” 


State Cooperation Sought 


The continued cooperation of State and 
local officials will be sought. Mr. Young- 
| quiet explained. Although there aré 

1,750 agents and 91 prosecuting officers, 

| he declared, the magnitude of the task 
of enforcing the law makes this force 
“pitifully inadequate.” 

‘The best cooperation that“can be given, 
he urged, is the effective enforcement of 
| State and local statutes. a 
Mr. Youngquist declared that his ex- 
| perience and observation has convinced 
| him that the enforcement of the prohibi- 
|tion laws of the country is becoming 
| more effective. Continued effort on the 
| part of Federal, State and local govern- 

ments, augmented by the activities of 
business interests and the support of men 
and women obeying the law, he declared, 
| will work a great improvement. in the 
| @ntire situation, 

Mr. Youngquist spoke through Station 
| WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System in the Na- 
tional Radio Forum conducted by the 
| Washington Star. 

The address follows in full text: 


It is important that the people of this 
country bate an adequate and accurate 
| picture of the duties and the activities of 
the departments of the United States 
Government charged with the enforce- 
ment of the National Prohibition Act, in 
order that they may better understand 
|the problems encountered and the objects 
|to bettained. And it may not be amiss 
to outline briefly in that connection the 
| progress of the movement to curb the 
liquor traffic in this country. 

The movement is not of recent origin. 
As early as 1777, before there was a na- 
jtion known as the United States of 
America, the Contin@ntal Congress 
passed a resolution recommending the 
| passage of laws to prohibit the manu- 
| facture °% distilled liquors, whiskey and 
|the like. ‘In 1851 Maine went dry. Other 
States followed at intervals until in 1916, 
before our qntry into the World War, 19 
States were dry. Fourteen more enacted 
State-wide prohibition laws in the three 
following years, so that before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment took effect the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquor 
was prohibited by State-wide law in 32 
of the 48 States. In the other 16 States 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


| Status of ‘Trackless Trolley’ 
For Tax Purposes Tested 


, 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 28, 

A suit to determine whether a “track- 
less trolley” is a motor bus or a street 
car was filed in the Sangamon County 
Cireuit Court Aug. 2 by the Chicago Rail- 
way Motor Company. 

The action was initiated by the filing 
of a bill for an injunction against State 
officials and to restrain the Secretary of 
State, William J. Stratton, from paying 
into the State treasury a portion of the 
franchise tax paid by the company, pend- 
ing final disposition of the case, 

Attorneys for the company went to 
Carrollton to ask Cireuit Judge Norman 
4 Jones to issue a temporary order. It 
was announced at the office of the At- 
torney General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, that 
no opposition would be offered to @ 
temporary writ. 

The Chicago Railway Motor Company 
operates buses in Chicago with electrie 
power obtained from a trolley wire, but 
in other respects the vehicles are similar 
to ordinary motor buses, it was explained 
at the Attorney General’s office, 


company was assessed a franchise tax on 
the basis of a street railway co ete 
The company contends in its suit that 


it should be classed as a motor bus firm, 
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“Scope Described 
For Bicentennial 


Of Washington 


Associate Director Asserts 
Celebration in 1932 Will) 
Be Fosetered in Every 
American Community ~ 


Time Limitation in Naval Texas to Restrict ;_ Fostering of Amicable World Bids to Be Asked oy 
Accord Upheld as Advantage Production of Oi! Pp olations Called Lawyers’ Duty (Qn Sound Movies 


Curtailment of Output to Be | For Naval Ships 
State of Texas: 


Effective During Period 
Projection Equipment for . 
Austin, Aug. 28. 


Of 90’Days \ 
Oil production in Texas fields will be | To lawyers, as the pene ne aeepe pee of trouble, anxiety and disaster. | 7 200 Vessels Will Cost 
| cago, the ‘most American of cities, war. If you point this out they deny: jimited during the 90 days from Aug. 27|¢lass, the Assistant to the Attorney Gen-|In that White House, on the grounds $500,000, According to 
proves that our country realizes the value|it and resort to their favorite pastime, , 


i i der where you walked and we * 

. noe “s |to between 764,000~eand 784,000 barrels eral, John Lord O’Brian, designated the | over yon ‘ ; | imate 
of contact with other natfons.” The pur-| of cvticiing the Government.” “The | ia tetteen, Tea Migen! he'amount of duty of fostering amicable international walked so. gaily this afternoon, Lincoln, Department Est 

| pos ’ ’ 
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Assistant Secretary ‘Castle Asserts That 
Six-year Peridd Will Be Followed by Further 
Proof of Good Will Existing Among Nations 


Assistant to Attorney General, Welcoming For- 
eign Guests of Bar* Association, Asserts Reason 
‘Must Take Place of Passing Sentiment 
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: ; li 4 romi ‘ ‘ i Gulf Coast production, according to 4| relations, in an address at the Attorney | lived and thought the thoughts and did , : 
— ‘ $1 f just this kind where na-/|“is a promise fhat difficulties will always) “.) . 7 ’ one | 7 f : ‘ . 
The George Washington Bicentennial | lew ieente fe ether in the kind of rivalry | be settled by peaceful means, but the oF by "the caronk, Ce ieamene 4 (oe General’s dinner in hopor of the English, |the things that have forever associated | —. ~ me eeobmy iN of the 
Commision is “trying to acquaint the en-| tha¢ enna friendship. | United States, which refuses to join! 27 by the Railroad Commission at the! French, Irish and Canadian guests of the | his name with the cause of popularsgov- to be installed on virtuafly all of the 


‘tire United States with the idea of cele- 
brating in their own a Peet 
year 1982,” according to a statement of| sie 
Representative Sol Bloom (Dem.), of Positive Achievement 


‘the League of Nations, provides  no/ ‘ose of a series ef hearings. | : eR 

method of peaceful contin? The Commission left unchanged the | American Bar Association at the Pa 
There are men of one track minds. oo ae enna = ir con tar ae geen Union, Aug. 26. . 

They have a pet method and if the Gov-| handle, but exempted all wells under 25| Jf better understandings are to be 
New York, and an associate director of; This treaty, under which almost every! ernment does not follow that pet method, barrels. In other districts wells having ; P a. 
the Commission, just placed on file in nation of the world has publicly re-|they claith it is doing aething. There | an output ‘of less than six barrels daily , eached,he said, lg dre of the va 
the House Committee on Appropriations.| nounced war as a national policy, thus| are two methods when diplomacy fails) were exempted. jous nations will have td find some way 

“This is not alone for Washington, D.| putting resort to war outside the realms|of bringing about a peaceful settlement) The Gulf Coast region was exempted |of substituting reason for passing _ iat aah Slat Geeks lk Wiltinne ae tele 
C.,” Mr. Bloom said. “We are sending of decent national action, exactly as|of disputes—conciliation and arbitration.| from the general order for 30 days to | timent as a basis of foreign agreemen =| Econ aan he te : gs. 
out information to thg newspapers and|sjugging in a foot ball game is against |In private life they are similar to settle- permit the operatars to reduce new |(A summary of his address was pu -jacts; bu t he ad & most unusual 
to the governors, and to the people of | all the rules of sportsmanship, was due ment out of court and in court. In one) drilling, and the West Texas fields were lished in the issue of Aug. 28.) ‘ | sense of the possible dignity of the com- 
the States and towns and villages, send-|t) the vision and, the persistence of|case there is voluntary agreement, in the| exempted for 30 days to permit Reagan} Mr. O’Brian was preceded in his ad-' mon ain cal of stuaina Gis” We 
ing out everything pertaining to this) Frank B. Kellogg, then Secretary of| other a binding legal decision. There is| County operators to work out equaliza-|dress by the British Attorney General, | would have you believe that there are 

» celebration.” ‘State. Earnestly supporting him in the/no doubt that both these methods are’ tion between various leases, |Sir William Jowitt, K. C., M. P., who had | ill in th : 

Among the activities undertaken by the} negotiations was Calvin Coolidge, then! open to members of the League, in fact) ss» -_________________~ | also stressed the importance of the part | Still in the Washington of today many 
Commission, Mr. Bloom pointed out, are President, and Herbert Hoover, noW are obligatory. There is equally no} Ain ty nye he Kel | played by lawyers in effecting nrutual un-|men who serve the American state with 
the preparation of moving picture) president of the United States. Mr./doubt that both these methods aré open, 288U! Pe © peace which under the = derstandings between nations. Pointing | that thought in mind. And that thought, |) 0's) a. for this item by about $212,000 
scenarios dealing with the life of Wash-' Hoover, who is no pacifist, but has a/to the United States and are obligatory | /0&8 ‘act ~ promised to keep. In ba to the present and the future, he said, |expressed by Lord Charnwood, has in os nds . es — eae 
ington, publicity work, preparation of passion for peace because he knows s0|to the United States because we have, ong run w at counts most is the dai Y | today in the sphere of international law | fact gradually become through the years bill cane e Dopartecedt. Shaan 
directories for celebrations and pageants, wej] the horrors of war, hailed the! conciliation or arbitration treaties. with Constructive work done by the many de- ‘there is a battle of ideas being waged|™more and more the recognized corner This Gee oon at check Geena = 
distribution of badges and buttons, and Kellogg Pact as an achievement in the| most of the nations of the world. Does unos w gh of - at agg Very | with immense vigor and here a war of |Stone of the American political philoso- |) ot of “talkies” 
preparation of eae Washington | creation of a — errors, in| it look em. our own country wore is caaily ro anage maya de ease ies | ideas may pevent a war of arms, but|Phy. It is that idea of the innate dig- | : 
for distribution to schools. |which he might, as President, carry for-|lagging behind, were \not provi ing | ets OF eee te eee ae | : 

s i problems to) 


: 3 i | “Besides the initial cost of installa- 
2 (Bent s let that battle be fought, as it will be | nity of the common man and common | ,. ” . 
Pictures for Schoolrooms lward the great work - Pageeecr dp eigen <a | sive in a Way that shall betp the United fought,*in the peaceful pages of law jour- things which has made this Government | tion of sound reproducers,” according 
e wante 5 


Navy’s vessels will be invited within the . 
leoming week, it was‘ announced at the 
Navy Department Aug. 28. 

About 200 vessels are to be equipped 
with sound projection apparatus. he 
equipment is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000, of which $332,000 was 
appropriated at the last session of Con- 
gress, it was said. The balance, ac- 
|cording to the Department, is to be ob- 
tained from funds available to the Bu- 
reaus of* Engineering and Navigation 
and from financial resources available 
{to ships and stations. 


In the bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of the $332,000, Congress: increased 





° t. 
London Treaty Is a n|ernmen 


| Lincoln Saw Dignity 

Of Common Man 
Lord Charnwood, in his recent biog- 

raphy, said of him that no political the- 
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~ 





* 


- ington. 


With reference to the last item, Rep-|world peace. 


resentative Bloom said that the “idea is 
to put the picture of Washington, 


can be properly hung, in every sc 


room of the United States, and there | ment. 
Of course, | \ 
when you come to figure it out and find clared against war, but ‘nations 
i hoolrooms in| human as well as individuals. 


are 1,000,000 schoolrooms. 
that there are 1,000,000 sc } 
the United States you will find that it 
does amount ,to a lot of money. 


would be surprised at the number of|he was President. 
letters we get saying that they have the subject of the sermon. 


You |idge and the sermon he onct heard w 


high sentiment in terms of high action. | 


It unlimbered the guns of peace., 
Under the Kellogg Pact we have all de-| 
are, 


Nou remember the story of Mr. Ce) 

ile | 
Mrs. Coolidge asked | 
“Sin,” sgid the) 


treaties in less than three years. We 


so it|The declaration of principle in the pact | are reaching the same result in our own 
hool-|cleared the stage for positive achieve-|way, the American way, without join-| 


ing the League of Nations. When there 
is a clear objective toward which we all 
are striving it is well to remember that 
more than one road is open. 


road that the real aim is lost to view. 
It is the result that epunts, not the 
method. 


nothing of this kind in their s¢hool, not | President. “What did the minister have | International Rules 


be distributed, ac- | 


even a flag.” 
The pictures are to 


e 


to say about sin?” Mrs. Cootfidge ques- | 
tioned. “He was against it,” the Presi- 


cording to Mr. Bloom, through the su-/ dent answered in his usual laconic fash- | 


perintendents of the various schools and | jon, 


Necessary to Nations 
Curiously enough, also, there are peo- 


But just as moralists realize that! ple who see, or pretend to see, in the 


also through the National Education AS- | human nature is frail and that‘to prevent | Kellogg Pact and in the London Treaty, 


soication. E 
“We work through the National As-| 
sociation in everything,” he said. “We| 
write to the local school superintendents | 
and find out what they want. We are) 
getting a full list of everything the | 
school has; we find out whether they 
have Washington’s picture, whether they 
have a flagpole, whether they have a) 
flag, how many schoolrooms, how many 
schools in the eommunity, and so forth. | 
We want to find out what we can send 
them to give them something to teach 
them the history of George Washington. 
_ “We are getting in touch with every| 
association and oy convention, writing 
them and asking them to adopt resalu- 
tions indorsing this celebration and tak- { 
ing action to participate in it. 
Broadcasts by Governors j 
Feb. 


temptation so President Hoover “sees | 
clearly the ngcessity of removing catses | 
of war. If we decide that in a football 
game the use of brass knuckles is un-| 
ethical,we do not permit one of the teams | 
to wear brass knuckles merely because) 
they promise not to use them. We pro-| 
hibit them altogether. Among nations, | 
as among individuals, it is necessary to) 
supplement rules with realities. 

One of the prime causes of war in in- 
ternational life is fear and one of the 
the most potent causes of fear is naval | 
competition. This was _ conclusively 
proved by the War of 1914. A nation| 
builds ships of war and then more ships 
of war. Its neighbors wonder why. 
why. There must be some sinister pur- 
We follow suit. We have no ag-| 


‘sin we must, so far as possible, remove and indeed in any common international 


action, an infringement of Washington’s 
wise warning against political alliances. 
The Government of the United States 
has not forgotten; and I hope never will 
forget, that sound advice. ‘On the other 
hand, it will not be frightened away from 
its duty to itself in the promotion of 
world peace by the propaganda of alarm- 
ists. Let us turn Seta to our athletic 
imjle. The only way in which it is 


$1 


possible to have athletic meets is by) 


first agreeing on rules and regulations 
to govern them. . This is equally true in 
international affairs. Rules of conduct 
must, so far as possible, be agreed on 
by all. We enter into such agreements 
all the time—conventions as to treatment 


of prisoners of war, treaties regulating | 


trade, consular conventions, radio ¢on- 


It is foolish | 
to become so enamored of a particular) 


| States without hurting others. In fact, 
|most of what is done for the good of the 
| United States reacts positively for the 
good of other nations as well. Another 
matter which takes time is the constant 


| study to enable us more fully to under- 


that the best peace is the peace, that 
comes from real realization of interna- 
tional interdependence, 


We have to be careful always to hold 
fast to realities because there- are too 
many who live on slogans and phrases 
which, once heard, live on in memory 
without any clear realization of their 
|meaning. People talk, for example, about 
the “yellow peril.” I think one of the 
reasons that the President sent me as 
' Ambassador to Japan was 
| should be some one in the Department 
who, by living for a few months in the 
very heart of the “yellow peril,” should 
know how to prove its absurdity. I 
;learned that Japan considers us _ her 
friend and that we certainly have a 


clash of interests and not a remote pos- 
sibility of such a clash. We need Japan 
;and Japan eds us. The Japanese 
standards of honor and patriotism are 
as high as ours. 
tality and the outlook of a western na- 
| tion and the clear understanding that 
| We must gain of each other will be the 
best assurance of peace in the Pacific. 


pessimists like to quote as the theater 


stand our neighbors, because we know | 


so there) 


firm friend in Japan, that there is no} 


Japar has the men-| 


All this is worth knowing because it | 
affects our policies in the Pacific which! 


{nals and on the peaceful floors of the law 
| societies.” (The full text of Sir William 
| Jowitt’s address appeared in the issue of 
| Aug. 28.) 


| Mr. O’Brian’s address follows in full 
| text: 


One of your speakers recently said that 
| you had already been subjected to a flood 
of oratory compared with which the falls 
,of Niagara seemed a mere trickle. With 
that warning you would not expect me 
to deliver a formal and prepared addregs 
|to you. If I did so I am afraid you would 
|echo a popular American saying—that 
lif all the after-dinner speakers in this 
country could be laid end to end the 
| world would be a far happier place in 
| which to live. 


So my chief function is to give you a 
brief greeting and then bid you good- 
|night. On behalf of the members of the 
| American Bar Association, whom theoret- 
ically I represent on this occasion, I wish 
| to express our gratification at the senti- 
ment expressed by the preceding speak- 
ers. The American Rar Association with 
its vast membership believes in the 
| American lawyer. It believes in the 
English and the French lawyer. - We 
| have received some rough jolts in our 
idealism since the great war, and we have 
|made up our minds that a great obliga- 
‘tion rests upon the lawyers of the world 
| if any common understanding among na- 
tions is to be arrived at. 


We, believe, and we have sadly come 
to that conclusion, that common under- 


concern itself more and more of late|to Comdr. Herbert A. Jones, morale offi- 


years ~vith the direct relationship of gov- 
|ernment to the individual and has given 


rianism within the fields of law, which 
jin this present Administration under the 
| wise and sympathetic leadership of Pres- 
‘ident Hoover has become really the domi- 


nant interest of America. 


| The faith of Lincoln is our belief today. | mately al 


rise to that slow growth of humanita- | 


cer, Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
‘partment, “the ‘additional cost of 
‘talkie’ films would make the cost of 
film service to the Navy almost prohibi- 
| tive.” 
Admiral Leigh’s Views 

It is confidently expected, however, the 
|Navy Department has said, that \ulti- 
the vessels of the fleet will 


When Louis Pasteur said that democracy | have installed equipment for the show- 


h 
,everyone free to do his: best for the 
| common welfare he said something that 


| is that form of government which leaves|ing of sound films. 


It is estimated by 
,the Department that the total cost of 
| installing and maintaining sound equip- 


the great inarticulate multitude of Amer-|ment and renting films for the whole 


| icans really believe—they really believe 
that peace can be established by. com- 
|m@n consent. They have no more faith 
|in mere arbitrary agreements than your 
| distinguished Attorney General, and I 
thank him for his kind afd sane words 
in that connection. But they do honestly 
| believe these things, those people whose 
| voice you never hear expressed in the 
| strident noise of the political arena. 

| They really believe that they, with 
; you, inherited a common moral tradi- 
| tion, and they really believe that if they 
could understand more of what you are 
driving at and you could understand 
|more of what they are driving at, some 
|day the world would grow better. e 


| count it a fact of most hanny augury that | 


| we should have the privilege of welcom- 


ing you to our Capital, in which we made | 


a great venture “nto the field of disin- 


| terestedness when our then Secretary of | 


| State, our present Chief Justice, Mr. | 


|fleet would be a much larger sum_than 
‘is at present available. 


In connection with the probability of 
jinstalling “talkies” on the Navy’s ves- 
jsels, Rear Admiral Richard H. Leigh, 
\chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
| Department, told the House Appropria- 


tions Committee: 


“We have had the matter of ‘talkies’! 
investigated by our officer in the Bureau 
who is in charge of the moving picture 
work ahd we have done this because of the 
urgent demand from the fleet for the in- 
| Stallation of. ‘talkies’ on board ship. A 
number of ships in the service have vol- 
unteered to install the machines at their 
own expense, provided we furnish them 
the necessary film; but we do not approve 
of the idea of one or two ships, because 
they volunteer to install these machines, 
having ‘talkies’ and not the others, be- 
|cause it means.a great deal of expense 
in connection with the films whigh we 








“The celebration continues from es yentions; in fact, international life has| of the next war. Let us hope there may|St@"dings, based upon sentiments or | Huges, in 1921, asked«the grepresenta- | could not pass along to any ship except 
s j i . | gressive intent "but we must protect our-) j ivi i i i a é P’ * | nassing emdtion are but of passing im- | tive of Great Britain, Framce, J | the f which ight b i vit 
22, 1932, up to and anes PS gsc selves ‘by building.meore shige. So fear Ve a regulated just as civic life is regu-| never be another war anywhere and let| ? g P g 6 , Japan, | the few mig e equipped with 


giving Day of that year’ 


us at the same time work to cement 


portance. There wag a time when we 





and Ifaly to join with us in a voluntary 


| the talking movies. Also we have found 


Y : =. ; : : ; lige dice 5 i i : ) . : 
tunity and every |2TOws, and suspicions increase, and the| ‘The United States cannot say that our Redathin wi eas did not believe that, bw® we believe it | self-denying treaty in the field of naval|that for the big ships the cost to install 

Seaemnawe of ovesy waperte - Memorial |?&tions struggle under a load of debt be-| rujes shall be so and so and that the rest rotting Menage athe, A the | now. ' c tae That was a great adventure.|the machinery in the beginning would 

Tay, Mother's Day, Independence Day, |¢@US¢ 58° much money has been turned! of the world can conform or not as it| . In what? In faith, based on reason. | he about $5,000, and for the smaller ships 


and every other day of that kind. P 
“We will also take advantage, for in- 


stance, of the birthday of Von Steuben} 
and of Lafayette, and bring the different | 


« people to celebrate here and in their own 
towns, and gake every opportunity for 
some kind of cejebration practically every 


day, continuously, going on from Feb., 


_ . 7 is what is being arranged for. 
That will not only be in Washington. 
We do not do any more for the District 
of Columbia than for Milwaukee or for 
San Francisco or for Portland or any 
other place. 

“We give them the programs for the 
different days. For example, we are now 
arranging for the governors of all the 
States to broadcast from their local sta- 
tions. We have received the permission 
from the local broadcasting stations to 
give the governors 20 minutes on each of 
their local stations, and we will send the 
governors such information as may be 
desirable to assist them in that broad- 
casting to their States. 


All Nationalities Reached 

“We are getting out all the articles so 
we can send them out to the various 
magazines and newspapers, including the 
farm publications. We are showing 
Washington as .. farmer. We are pictur- 
ing him in all the farm papers as the 
origina) scientific farmer. We are show- 
ing Washington in every picture imagin- 
able. 

“We are also bringing all the different 
nationalities into this celebration, show- 
ing what the people of those nationali- 
ties did during the Revolution and during 
the life of Washington. We are also 
bringing into the picture the various fra- 
ternal organizajjons. There is no class 
oo, being overlooked in ahy way 
at all. 


“People do not realize what we are} 


doing,” he said. “It includes @yerything 

connected with and pertaining to Wash- 

We will bring Von Steuben, La- 
fayette, Pulaski, and other: men of that 
kind into the picture. ‘We will cover the 
whole thing.” 

Mr. Bloom pointed out that Congress 
has held other celebrations,” and it is in- 
teresting to note how small the cost of 
this one is as compared with some of 
the others. 

“IT think for the Sesquicentennial in 
Philadelphia the Govcrnment’s share 
was $2,168,000,” he said. “The Seville 
Exposition had an appropriation of $700,- 
000. The exposition at Ria de Janeiro 
had an appropriation of $1,000,000, and 

. the George Rogers Clarke Commission 
celebration $800,000. My judgment is 
that this will disseminate more real his- 
toric information and perhaps instill a 
greater patriotic feeling and spirit than 
all the others put together.” 





Grade Crossing Fatalities 


Decline for Five Months) 


Only 808° persons were killed in acci- 
dents at railroad grade crossings during 
the first five months of this year, a drop 
of 154 from the number of fatalities re- 
corded for the corresponding period of 
1929,, according to statistics made pub- 


lie on Aug. 28 by the Bureau of Statis- | 


ties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

_The 808 fatalities occurred in 2,009 
grade crossing accidents, which also were 
responsible for the injury of 2,326 per- 





|in the process of assuring peace. 


}agreed to limit all classes of warships. 


| duction of the navy below a point where 


| confidence of the nations in each other 


from productive purposes. It, therefore, 
seemed to the President that the firs 
thing to aim for was naval limitation, an 
agreement among the naval nations that 
should go far to eliminate this fear of ag- 
gression was an essential and urgent step 
That 
was why he urged and so passionately 
supported the London Conference. 

Over and over again in recent years 
the world has sought a formula for 
naval limitation. The Washington Con- 
ference brought partial success, but left 
unlimited certain important types of 
ships. The Geneva Conference failed 
for various reasons. The London Con-| 
ference took as its basis the Kellogg) 
Pact under which the nations had made 
a formal .declaration against war as a 
means of international settlement, and: 
was a success. For the first time in 
histoyy the great naval nations have 


It was anything but an easy task and 
there had to be concessions on all sides. | 
The American delegation“was wise, far- | 
seeing, patient, patriotic. It proved its 
unswerving loyalty to the United; States 
and at the game time proved to the! 
other delegations that we were seeking 
no wnfair advantages.. No nation made 
the fatal concession which would have 
meant fear of ather nations, the re- 


national defense was assured. Is it not 
a sign of a new spirit in the world 
that no nation wanted any such con- 
cession made? In my opinion -another 
sign of such a new spirit is that in 
no country did this great step forward 
for peace become a_ party measure.; 
Here in America, Republicans and Demo- 
crats joined under the banner of the 
President, who, after all, is the Presi- 
dent, of the whole United States, in 
making the London Treaty effective. 


Criticism of Treaty 
Is Not Warranted 


There are people, of course, who criti- 
cize the London treaty just as they crit- 
icized the Kellogg pact for not reaching 
what they individually claim to be per- 
fection. But the world does not move} 
that way. The progress of human society 
must be gradual, a slow climb to the 
heights. Those who impetuously attack 
the precipices, much as we may admire| 
their daring, are all too likely to slip and | 
fall to greater depths. Everywhere the | 
Navy people criticize details, but only | 
details—which proves they could not 
have done better in the whole. The 
pacifists are critical because the treaty 
does not abolish navies, but it happens 
that the Government of the nited 
States is not run by pacifists and that 
it earnestly believes in the value of a de- 
fensive Navy to protect the Nation, just 
as it believes in police to protect citizens | 
from criminals and madmen. 

The most insistent criticism is leveled 
agaist the fact that the treaty is only 
for six years. To me this is one of its | 
very best points. At the end of six years 
no nation will willingly give up the tre- | 
mendous economic advantages of limita- | 
tion. At the end of six years no nation | 
is going to say “I no longer trust you. I} 
shall prepare for war.” Never. 
atmosphere of good-will symptomized by 
the Kellogg pact and given active expres- 
sion through the treaty of London the 








will expand so that when they meet again 
to renew or to revise the treaty, I be- 
lieve it will be a drastic revision down- 





pleases any more than the Chicago com- 
mittee arranging this meet could force 
outside contestants to accept rules which 
they did not consider fair. The same 
people who heartily approve’ the formula- 
tion of international regulations govern- 
ing war and the give-and-take of daily 
international life become terrified when 
we try to make regulations which will 
insure peace. Only this, the most im- 
portant endeavor of alt, acquires in their 
minds a sinister significance. But the 
Government will not take fright at this 
gloomy prediction. 
ve sportsmanship and at the same time 
real courage. That is what the Ameri- 
can people want. 

We take part in many of the non- 
political activities of the League of Na- 
tions. Some people criticize us for that 
exactly as a few—a diminishing few— 
criticize us for not actually joining the 
League. Years ago I remember asking 
George Harvey, one of the most violent 
opponents of the League, what he 
thought about our participation in cer- 
tain conferences~ called by the League. 
I have never forgotten his answer. 


“Why not?” he said, “If the conferences | 


are worth going into let us ee 

thankful .that some other fell goes to 
the trouble of organizing them. To ad- 
mit that we are afraid of the League 
tag would brand us as cowards.” Harvey 
was a cynic, but this was good American 
doctrine. Under the courageous leader- 


rely be 


ship of the President we shall take part| 


in whatever hopeful movements there 
may be, whether initiated by the League 
or anyone else, for improvement of the 
economic status of the world, for humani- 


tarian causes, for the improvement of| 
the lot of the laboring classes that they | 
may have the opportunity to live full) 


and happy lives, for the control of the 
drug traflic, for the general betterment 
of social conditions. We shall not let 
ourselves become entangled in political 


issues that will make us the ‘ally or the} 


enemy. of any nation in the world. We 
shall always maintain independence of 
action within the rules necessary for the 
maintenance of friendly international re- 
lations, 
asked nothing more. 


Treaties Mark a Step 
In Forward Progress 


We celebate today the second anni- 
versary of the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact and in years to come we shall un- 
doubtedly celebrate the equally signifi- 
cant signing of the London Treaty. That 
is all to the good unless it makes us dwell 
on the past, on what we have accom- 
plished, not on what we may still accom- 
plish. The man who thinks he has 
reached the end by the signing of a 
treaty or the passage of a law, is a fool, 
is only holding back the rest of the 
world. No single success is anything 
more than a step in human progress. 
The man who is satisfied, who neglects 
to take the next step, who has no vision 
of a future that is always better and 
better fs no true American,’ There can 
be stagnation in prosperity, as well 
as in want, in happiness as well as in 
depression, Those only serve the Na- 


In the| tion who, like the President, feel that 


e greatest joy iy ‘the completion of 
one task is the opportunity’ to take up 
another, . 

You people throughout the country 
register the striking things done in 
Washington, the accomplishments like 
the signing of a significant treaty, and 


America must show } 


Washington himself would have' 


There is no cause for worry as to 
Japan, but, so far as China is concerned, 
the case is sadly different. A nation 
that can not rule itself must always be 
a mencce to the rest of the world. With 
Japan and England and the rest we can 
only look on sadly at the chaos in China, 
but at the same time always be ready, 
when the moment arrives, to lend a help- 
ing hand. Though we must stand aside 
now, this does not mean that we can 
allow our nationals to be killed and their 
property destroyed. No nation ever for- 
warded the cause of peacé by weakness 
when a moral principle is involved and 


a united and prosperous China by per- 
mitting the Chinese to-destroy the prin- 
ciples on which -international society 
stands. In protecting our own nationals, 
we actually help forward the aims which 
we share with Japan and England—I 
speak of them only because they are 
most deeply concerned—the aim of help- 
ing China to stand on her own feet, a 
free, prosperous, unified and happy 
nation. 


Foreign Trade Factor 
In Establishing Peace 


So, also, over the whole wide world 
the American Government is protecting 
and assisting American trade, helping 
our traders to get thessame square deal 
that we want foreign traders to have 
in our own country. You hear people 
say that trade is a war breeder; that if 
Americans would only stay at home and 


should be safe. Possifly we might. 
should certainly be stagnant, and that is 
not in the American character. ¢It is 
more our character to go out bravely 
for what we can get, whether it be ath- 
letie laurels or. new markets in undevel- 
oped .countries, or in the 6lder civiliza- 
|tion of Europe. But traders are no more 
dangerous than athletes if they play fair, 
and the Government is no more likely to 
support a trader\who breaks the rules 
than an athletic association is to support 
a dishonest athlete. The growth, of trade 
opens new fields, raises the standards of 
backward races, .creates new desires 
which can only be satisfied ty harder, 
more efficient work. I often feel that the 
honest foreign trader is as efficient and 
useful a representative of his country, is 
as much a factor for world peace as are 
the men our Government sends to rep- 
resent the country abroad. 
bad for a nation it is ruin tothe trade 
of the nation, and thus those who earn 
their living in tradg,become the staunch- 
est defenders of peace. 

Whatever trade can do; whatever di- 
plomacy can do to make more sure the 
peace of the world, nothing is more use- 


athletes from different countries get to- 
gether in a fine rivalry. Athletes have 
good sportsmanship in their blood. They 
are good winners and good losers.’ In 


In muscle and in brain power they are 


class who has only muscle. He must 
;have brains as well and know how to 
use them. 
the men who have proved themselves first 
class at home are chosen for the inter- 
national meets. They inevitgbly exhibit 
the fine traits of the country’from which 
they come, and thus there grows up a 
feeling of personal respect and liking 
;and understanding among the different 
| groups, which has far-reaching influenée, 





no nation will help to build once more! 


not trouble about foreign markets wi! 
e 


If war is} 


ful than happy occasions like this when! 


such rivalry they get to know each other. | 


of the best, because no athlete is first | 


We know that only the best, | 


Substitution of Reason 
|For Sentiment Is Urged 


We believe that the lawyers in every 
|generation have been the politically 
minded class, because they have been the 
| realists. They have been in every gen- 
| eration the profession which has always 
been forced to face the actual facts, and 
we believe thattf any better understand- 
ing is to be arrived at between the great 
masses of people in our country, the law- 
yers will have to find some way to sub- 
stitute reason for sentiment as the foun- 
dation for that understanding. 


One of the wisest observations that 
Lord Morley made in his long life was 
that th@star of greatness in any state 
rises and declines in direct proportion 
to the number of courageous, intelligent, 
alert citizens in that state-at any given 
time. If that is true, then the lawyers 
of this country have a heavy burden 
|imposed upon them; and ‘we submit that 
| thought to thgse of you who come from 
| abroad. . 

It is a great privilege tot welcome you 
to Washington. Weare sorry that you 
Npreme Court wasnot in sesgion, although 
two of its justices, Mr. Justice Butler 
fand Mr, Justice Van Devanter, have 
{kindly come back from their vacations 


here today. 


Supreme Court Wields 
| Far-reaching Influence 


You hear a great deal, no doubt, as we 
do ourselves—for the Americans at home 
are a self-critical people—of lawlessness 
and disregard for law and order in this 
country. I think if you could see the 


| session, you would see not only the most 
distinctive American institution but you 
would see in visible form the institution 
which from the foundation of our Gov- 
| ernment to the present day has wielded 


cial order. 


an anecdote? It concerns the day when 
fice administer@d to him by Mr. Justice 
Harlan, of Kentucky. Later in the day 
'a friend of ours, when asked where he 
had been, replied that he had been in the 
Supreme Court to witness an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. “I saw,” said this man, 
“a strange sight. I saw the youngest 
;member of the Supreme Court sworn in 
by the oldest member of the Court. I 
saw a Democrat, appointed Chief Jus- 
tice by a Republican President, sworn 
in by an“uncompremising Republican, 
Justice Harlan. I saw a Catholic take 
oath as Chief Justice at the hands of a 
teache: ia a Presbyterian Sunday school; 
and, more than-that, I saw a soldier of 
the Confederacy, a member of the Army 
of Northern Virginia who fought for the 
secession, take his oath as Chief Justice 


| 


veteran of the army of General Grant, 
|which fought to preserve the Union.” 
That little anecdote, I think, ilJjastrates 
as well as anything could what the Amer- 
icans mean when they talk about the 
permanence and stability of their insti- 
| tutions. 
| When you leave Washington, may I ask 
you to take this thought away with you? 





|the city which will be forever associ- 


Should have come at a time whew our Su- | 


to assist us in offering you a greeting | 


ome 


Supreme Court of the United States in | 


the most far-reaching influence and con- | 
tributed most to the stability of the so- | 


In illustration of that, may I tell you | 


Chief Justice White had his oath of of- | 


of the United’ States at the hands of a} 


| When you are in Washington you are in| 


|As your Attorney General has said, we | 


{recently made another venture in the 


| same direction, and I take occasion here | 


to express the gratitude of the Ameri- 
cans to their chief, the Secretary of 
State, for his part in that achievement. 


|Naval Agreements 
Believed Right Step 

Those two events were eight years 
apart. When you think of the time it 
took to develop the growth of ‘national- 
|ism—from the time of the Renaissance 
practically to the present day — eight 
years seems nothing but ~a fraction. 


Americans who have so little to say 
in the public prints actually believe that, 
whether they have accomplished much or 
little through the terms of those agree- 
ments, they at any rate have. gotten 
themselves headed in the right direction. 
And they have enough faith in the peo- 
ple of your countries to believe that 
those two steps are a mere earnest of 
what may be done hereafter. 

|_ We are grateful for your coming here. 
| You cannot know Washington as we 
know it. For to the average American now 
\it has become the city of his dreams— 
the Capital of that invisible America the 
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the outfit would cost about $3,000. For 
the entire fleet, the total estimate of 
what we ought to have for the initial in- 


| stallation is about $900,000; and the films 


The Americans+the great multitude of ! 


only last about ene-third as long as the 
regular movie films. They cost more in 
the beginning, so it is an expensive 
proposition. 

“Of course, the men are not away, for 
thq-most part, from port for a long period 
of ‘time, and so they do have the oppor- 
tunity to attend the shows that are of- 
fered in different = Halt the men are 
on board ship all the time, but there is 
a relay system by which all can have the 
opportunity, so that it is not like denying 
the enlisted man this type of entertain- 
ment.” 





features of which we think strangers 
but dimly apprehend. 


We ask you to bear in mind when you 
go away what we think the city stands 
|for. We hope that in after days, when 
you look back upon your visit here, you 
will remember the Americans as you 
saw them in Washington—as an earnest 


| people who had faith and were some- 


times, like yourselves, willing to chance 
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dents, resulting in 165 deaths and 418 


persons injured, as contrasted with 449| ful gesture. 


tion, an international promise, a beauti-! 


accidents, 224 fatalities and 507 persons | puf the kind of teeth into the Pact which 


injured during that month in 1929, 


J | 
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might well force a war to prevent auather! 
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What I am sure is by no means gea- 


ment ‘which mean most in the way of 
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|the American Government to carry on 


peace. 
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weekly, sometimes daily, brought him 
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" the southern skyline he saw | 
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the striking things. done by the Govern-| standing which is the basis of world| yond which events transpired that almost | 
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Active in Suggesting Stab-| , 
ilization Plans, Says Ethel-| ~ 
bert Stewart | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the crafts is the adoption of the 40-hour | 


week and recommends certain rules for | 
guidance when negotiating agreements | 


for such a week for shopmen. 


The second part of the program is con- | 
cerned with irregularity of employment, | 


due mainly to fluctuations in railway 
traffic, which are closely related to busi- 


ness conditions, climate, weather and} 
The suggested solution, it; 
was asserted, includes an agreement for a} 
minimum force, railroad work in railroad | 


other factors, 


shops, and a maintenance reserve. 
Pension Plan Announced 


The General Electric Co., according | 


to the Commissioner, announced through 
its president a new unemployment pen- 
sion plan in June, although efforts to 
stabilize employment are not new on the 
part of the company. It had been the 
practice for years to manufacture for 


stock to avoid seasonal fluctuations and | 
to produce, even in times of serious de-| 


| 
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‘Notable Advance Is Claimed in Study 


Of Indian Ruins 


pression, such special apparatus as turbo- | 
generator units with the hope of future! 


sales, 


Committees of leading workmen in 
various plants of the company have aided 
in working out the pension plan, it was 
stated. The plan involves joint and equal 
contributions by employes and the com- 
pany, and joint participation in its ad- 
ministration. It provides for aid througn 
group action to those workers who are 
in need or require temporary loans, or 
who become unemployed, or for whom 
only part time work is available, and, 
in times of unemployment emergency, 
cooperation and assistance from employes 
not usually affected by unemployment, 
and by the company. 

The plan for stabilization of employ- 
ment provides that when business is in- 
creasing the working force shall be in- 
creased as slowly as possible, transfers 
shall be made to especially busy depart- 
ments from other departments, overtime 
shall be worked, and plant renewal and 
maintenance postponed. 

: Other companies in other branches of 
industry have set up plans designed to 


combat the m@nace of unemployment, | 


Mr. Stewart said. Trade unions, indus- 

trial cities and State governments have 

also been giving the problem attention. 
Other Nations Take Action 

The gravity of the unemployment sit- 
uation in many foreign countries has 
attracted the attention not only of the 
government and statesmen, but also of 
the private press, organizations and per- 
sons, Mr. Stewart asserted. 

_The Czechoslovakian trade unions, 
viewing !a gain in the number of un- 
employed during the first part of the 
year, submitted to the government a list 
of suggested measures against unem- 
ployment for incorporation in a bill,~it 
was explained. Immediate measures set 
forth were lengthening of the period of 
eligibility for unemployment benefit to 
26 weeks, an increase in the benefit paid 
by the state, establishment of an emer- 
gency fund and allocation of special 
agents to the trade unions caring for 
those trade groups especially hard hit. 

Permanent measures suggested were 
the repeal of a section of the industrial 


Through Tree-rings 


_ |Federal Ethnologist Explains How Age of Prehistoric Vil- 
lages Is Ascertained From Tree Samples 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


an implement for removing a cylindrical 
section from the bark to the center of! 
the tree.’ 2 

With this implement, it was explained, 
Dr. Douglas cut sections from trees and 
wood of all kinds, especially those in old 
\Indian ruins, and carefully labeled each 
|sample, after which he made a compre- 
| hensive study of ring formation. | 


;} “Dr. Douglas encountered one out-| 
|standing difficulty in identification. of 
'various rings,” Dr. Harrimgton said. | 


“Because the climate during growth of 
the trees was variable, the rings were 
different. When there was a bad, dry 
year, the ring representing that year 
| was imperfect and slight, while, on the 
| other hand, healthy, thick rings were de- 
| veloped in good, wet years.” | 
By comparing all his samples, Dr. | 
| Douglas established a sequence of years, | 
}and gave each ring a name according to | 
|the year in which it was formed. 
Comparisons Made 


With Other Borings 

“By application of this knowledge, a 
boring from one ruin may be compared 
with one from another, and the relative 
age of the ruins be determined,” Dr. 
Harrington explained. “Comparison of 
the rings to obtain accurate information 
as to age is not easy. Variable climate 
jin different valleys makes most careful | 
}and painstaking study necessary, but ac- | 
‘curate results may be obtained if ex- 
treme care is taken.” | 
| One factor in the research has not yet, 
| been discovered, Dr. Harrington said, 
but when this is found, it will be possible 
to tell the exact date, in specific numbers, | 





Sixth Fleet Division 


Awarded Gunnery Trophy 


code empowering an employer to dis-'| 


charge a worker without notice after | 


four weeks’ absence due to illness, better 
regulation of employment offices, exten- 
sion of the Factory Inspection Act and 
reorganization of factory supervision 
providing for employment of workers in 
the capacity of supervisors, establish- 
ment of industrial courts, making trade 
agreements legally binding, bringing the 
Eight-hour-day Act into harmony with 
the Washington hours eonvention in re- 
spect to payment of overtime, inclusion 
of agricultural workers under the Work- 
men’s Compensation act, inclusion of oc- 
cupational diseases in the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, and complete Sunday | 


rest in all commercial establishments, 
Germany Uses Questionnaire 

Replies to a questionnaire inviting sug- 
gestions for measures against unemploy- 
ment, distributed 
Berlin “Vorwaerts,” a labor daily, made 
the following points, according to Com- 
missioner Stewart: 

Introduction of a qne-year compulsory 
labor service, after the model of. mili- 


” 


tary service, in order to relieve the un- | 


employment situation and ‘to provide the 
State with labor for work in the public 
interest; prohibition of overtime and 
home work and prohibition of the hold- 
ing of jobs by both husband and wife; 


shortening of the working hours and pro- | 


vision of old age benefits to all workers 
of 60 years and over; allocation of funds 
to the systematic creation ‘of work and 
issuance of immediate orders for work 
which would otherwise have to be post- 
poned; increase of exports; expansion of 
vocation schools and -reconstruction of 
the school system with a view to train- 
ing specialists, as today the specialist 
has the best chance; extension of trade 
union and cooperative enterprises so as 
to relieve unemployment. 

One return pointed out that during the 
war it was possible to suspend or convert 
to other purposes whole branches of in- 
custry, in the interest of public diovan, 
and that it should therefore be po 
now to intervene for the prevention of 
unemployment. 

Conditions Bad in Rumania 

With the unemployment situation 
steadily growing worse in Rumania, the 
Rumanian Trade-Union Center made de- 
mands on the parliament calling for the 
setting aside of a sum of money in the 
budget sufficient to provide adequate un- 
employment benefit; the protection of 


native workers by. placing all govern-| 


ment orders in Rumania; by prohibiting 
the entrance of foreign workers into 
Rumania; organization of relief work, 
such as building dwelling houses; pro- 
hibition of overtime; and introduction of 
unemployment insurance. 

To cope with the increasingly serious 
unemployment problem in China, Mr. 
Stewart stated, the ministry of agri- 


culture and mining and the ministry of | 
the 


industry, commerce and labor of 
country are jointly organizing a special 
committee to work out basic measures of 
relief. 

Invitations will be extended to China’s 
outstanding economic and industrial ex- 
perts to serve on the committee. The 
ministries concerned will at once con- 
duct an investigation into the causes of 
their unemployment. The ministry of 


in Germany by the! 


The Sixth Fleet Division, United States | 
Naval Reserve, of Oakland, Calif., Lt. | 
|Comdr. L, M. Edelman, United States! 
Naval Reserve, commanding, attained the 
highest merit in modified short range 
| battle practice during the Summer of 
1929 and has been awarded the Naval 
Reserve gunnery trophy for the com- 
ing year. 

During the‘last year, the trophy has 
been held by the 19th Fleet Division, 
United States Naval Reserve of Hart- 
ford, Conn. It has been ordered shipped 
to the commanding officer of the Sixth 
| Fleet Division at Oakland, and swtably 
engraved to show the name of the cur- 
rent winner. 


John L. Lewis Confers 
With President Hoover 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
|Mine Workers of America, conferred 
Aug. 28 with President Hoover at the 
White House. After his conference Mr. 
Lewis declined to make any comment on 
\the nature of his talk with the Presi- 
dent, but said that any statement rela- 
tive to the conference would have to come 
from the White House. The White House 
also declined to discuss the purpose .of 
the conference. 


Survey in Schools Shows 


Poor Teeth Chief Defect 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and 10 per cent for the girls. Examina- 
| tion revealed that 50 per cent of the boys 
and 32 per cent of the girls with bad 
teeth were retarded in thew school work. 
It was found that 9 per cent of the boys 
and 8 per cent of the girls suffer from 
defective vision sufficient, to interfere 
with their work. Retardation is found to 
be greater among pupils of defective 
vision than among those without, Mr. 


ssible/ Covert said. 


The hearing of 2.4 per cent of the boys | 
'and 1.7 per’cent of the girls, the specialist 
pointed out, is deficient enough to ‘inter- | 
fere with their work. Retardation is, 
greater among boys suffering from this 
handicap than among those with good 
hearing, but little difference appears to 
exist between the two groups of girls, he 
said, 
| The study, it was pointed out, also in+| 
| cluded defective speech and _ posture! 
jamong the students. Approximately 5 
| per cent of the boys and 3 per cent of! 
| the girls were found to have speech de- 
fects to the extent of interfering with 
‘their school work. Of this number, 59 
per cent of the boys with defgctive speech 

| were retarded because of this defect, and 
153 per cent of the girls. 
Bad posture is attributed to 11.7 per! 
|cent of the boys and 8.2 per cent of the 
jgirls. Of the boys suffering from this 
|impairment, Mr. Covert called attention 
|to the fact that 69 per cent of the boys 
, were retarded thereby and 60 per cent 
of the girls. ‘ 

Knowledge of the cause of failures in 
|school, Mr. Covert explained, will furnish 
facts to combat pupil fetardation, and! 


| questions 


the interior, it was said, is also devising| Where health and physical defects con-'| 
a plan for presentation to the executive | tribute to the cause, precautions can be 
yuan, recommending that a number of | taken to remove in so far as possible in- 
government factories be opened in order |terference of this kind in the progress of 
to furnish work for the unemployed. }pupils in their school work. } 

‘ 


of any tree. This undiscovered factor 
is a missing link in the sequence of 
rings. 

“Research is now being conducted in 
an effort to find this missing link,” it 


was stated, “and scientists hope that it! 


may soon be discovered, but until this 
happens, it will be impossible to tell defi- 
nitely the age of any ruins.’ 

Expeditions in New Mexico are at 
present studying trees and wood, such 
as roofing and beams, in the Chaco 
Canon, Dr. Harrington declared. Their 
research may uncover the mising link in 
the ring sequence which will enable 
scientists to determine accurately the 
age of ruins wherever trees or wood may 
be found. Under present conditions, age 
may be determined only with relative 
accuracy, and not by exact date. 

“The expeditions are also seeking liv- 
ing Pueblo Indians whose traditions in- 


\dicate that their ancestors lived in the 


Chaco Canon,” it was stated. “Indians 
living in this canon spoke an entirely 
different language than any tribes now 
living, as far known, but it is 
hoped that living Indians may be dis- 
covered whose traditions indicate that 
they might have descended from tribes 
inhabiting the villages in Chaco Valley.” 

Should these representatives be dis- 
covered, and the missing link in sequence 
of tree rings be found, Dr. Harrington 
concluded, the age of the Chaco Canon 
ruins might be determined almost to a 
day. 


as is 





Peruvian Situation 
Termed Uncertain 


eine 





Only Seanty Reports Received 
Since Revolution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

bers of deposed governments remains un- 
changed from that enunciated by Charles 
Evans Hughes, according to an oral 
statement by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Aug. 28, in reply to 
regarding reported threats 
against the life of former President 
Leguia of Peru. 

The position of Mr. Hughes was vig- 
orously opposed to the use of violence 
against outed officials, according to rec- 
ords of the Department of State. Dis- 


cussing the action of the Central Amer- | 


ican Conference in December, 1923, 
which drew up a treaty based on the 


doctrine of the nonrecognition of gov- | 


ernments based on revolutionary vio- 
lence, Mr. Hughes stated: 


“This treaty and the convention en- 


deavor not only to assure amity but to| 


build upon this foundation in each of the 
republics an improved civic structure. In 
opening the conference it was my privi- 
lege to assure the delegates of the help- 
ful spirit of cooperation which they 
would find in Washington. 

“‘The Government of the United 
States,’ I said, ‘has no ambition to 
gratify at your expense, no policy which 
runs counter to your national aspira- 
tions, and no purpose save to promote 
the interests of peace and to assist you, 
in such manner/as you may welcome, to 
solve your problem to your your proper 
advantage. The interest of the United 
States is found in the peace of this 
hemisphere and in the conservation of 
your interests.’ 

“The disturbed conditions and revolu- 
tionary tendencies ih some of the Central 
American Republics,’ Mr. Hughes said, 
“have given great solicitude to the Gov- 
vernment of the United States, and its 
efforts have been directed to the promo- 
tion of tranquility and stability. This is 
in the interest of the maintenance of the 
unimpaired integrity and sovereignty 
these republics.” 
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volving several utility companies operat- | 
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Established to Help Veterans Found Beautified 


solidation of Various 


al Hines Describes Move as Further Step in Con- 


Government Agencies 


Under New Plan ° 


Pots 
By Power Commission _ xstablishment of two new departments | National Soldiers’ Homes will be passed | 


of the Administration of Veterans’ Af- + 
fairs, a legislative and an appeal unit, | 
‘was announced Aug. 28 by the Ad- 
;ministrator, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, | 
|among “further steps in the process of 
| veteran relief.” 

The disbursing and accounting activi- 





Chiefly by Color 


Federal Specialist Asserts 





Equipment and Interior 





upon in the Appeals Unit and a decision | ® 

will be prepdred under the direction of | Decoration Have Been 
the Special Assistant for the approval of Revyolutionized 

the Administrator. 

i‘, Appeals from the decisions of the Di- | 

rector of the Veterans’ Bureau may in-| [Continued from Page 1.]} 

volve, among other benefits, compensa-| re attractive cupboards, small inset 


ing in Minnesota were made in a report ties of the Bureau of Pensions will be 
filed on Aug. 28 with the Federal Power ‘merged with the Finance Service of the 
Commission. | Veterans’ Bureau, the Administrator 


The American Power & Light Co., a| stated, and all construction, maintenance, | 
holding company organized and controlled | and repair work for the National Homes | 


tion, insurance, disability allowance or | closets, and artistic cabinets of all kinds, 
eligibility for medical care; appeals from! wigs Whitcomb continued. Makers of 
the decisions of the Commissioner of | ;itchen utensils have departed from the 
Pensions include those under the Civil'tyaditional severity of uniform shape 
Service Retirement Act, Pension Acts | and have touched them up with color 


|by the Electric Bond & Share Co., trans- 
|ferred property to the Minnesota Power 
\& Light Co., at “reappraised and much 
inflated valuations” and in consideration 
received the latter organizatior’s securi- 
ties,.-the holding company thus obtaining 


“, {control in exchange for “the mere infla- 
}tion in values and assets conveyed,” ac-| 


|cording to a preliminary accounting re- 


|port filed by the accounting division of ! 


the Commission on the Winton develop- 
ment of the Minnesota Power & Light 
|Co., on the Kawishiwi River in Min- 
| nesota,. 

| The report says “On Minnesota Power 
& Light Co.’s books ‘fixed capital serv- 
ice’ is termed ‘plant and securities.’ The 
| balance recorded therein as of May 31, 
| 1924, was $47,315,003.69. Of this amount, 
$42,772,194.88 is unsupported as to de- 
tail and represents property purchased 
from its holding company, namely, 
|} American Power & Light Co.. Evidence 
is available to show that the holding 
company had transferred some of the 
{property to the licensee (Minnesota 
Power & Light Co.) at reappraised and 
much inflated valuations and in consid- 
eration therefor had_ received’ the 
licensee’s capital stock, bonds, and notes. 
These transactions enabled American 
Power & Light Co. to obtain control of 
Minnesota Power & Light Co. in ex- 
change for the mere inflation in values 
for assets conveyed. 

“Included in ‘plant and securities’ ac- 
counts’are going value, water-power val- 
uations and other intangible charges, 
also ‘write-ups’ in properties, properties 
abandoned, capitalization of operating 
expenses, and the capitalization of dis- 
counts on sale of preferred stock.” 

With regard to the Winton project, in 
which the Commission’s interest lies, the 
report says that on Nov. 30, 1923, the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company en- 
tered into an agreement with Lucien W. 
de Buys, representing the American 
company, relative to the acquisition of 
certain properties and other assets, the 


assump@on of liabilities, and the issu- , 
Light | 


ance by Minnesota Power and 
Company of $39,200,000 of its own se- 
curitiés, in consilerats™ therefor. In- 
cluded in the properties thus canveyed 
was the Winton development. 

Pursuant to the agreament with L. W. 
de Buys, it is stated, the Minnesota com- 
pany on Nov. 30, 1923, entered $37,620,- 


748.94 in its ‘plant and securities’ ac-| 


count to cover the plants, securities and 
other property acquired, including the 
Winton project. 

“The lump sum of $37,620,748.94 
charged to ‘plant and securities’ account,” 
the report declares, “covers the plant ac- 
quired, including the Winton develop- 


ment, also land, water rights and the| 


$11,000,000 par value of Great Northern 
Power Co. stock. Included in the $37,- 
620,748.94 is a write-up of some $20,000,- 
000. In other words, when American 
Light & Power Co. transferred the above 
properties to Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., which company it likewise controiled, 
the plants, etc., including the Winton 
project, were conveyed at reappraised 
and much inflated valuations. Payment 
by the licensee was made by the issu- 


‘is transferred to the Construction Divi- 
|sion of the Veterans’ Bureau. All Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home projects now un- 
'der way or for which negotiations are 
| going on will be brought to a*conclusion 
;as originally plained, the Administrator 
| announced, 

Brig. Gen. Hines’ announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 
Further steps in the process of actual 
; consolidation of veteran relief under the 


| Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is an- | 


| nounced by the Administrator, Brig. Gen. 
| Frank T. Hines. 

| A legislative unit and an appeal unit 
; has been established in the office of the 
| Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
|the direction and control of the Special 
| Assistant to the Administrator, Mr. J. 
| O’C. Roberts. 

| The functions of the legislative unit 
will include the haftdling of all matters 
| involving new legislation. Such infor- 
; mation, reports and data as are required 
|in connection with proposed legislation 
concerning the Veterans’ Bureau, Bureau 
of Pensions or the National Soldiers’ 
Homes will be secured from the proper 
agency by the Special Assistant who will 


also maintain contact ‘with the several | 


committees of Congress to cooperate in 
Congressional hearings. 

All appeals from the decisions of the 
| Director .of the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
; Commissioner of Pensions and the Pres- 
| ident of the Board of Managers of the 


Drought Relief Credit 
Declared to Be Ample 





‘Secretary Hyde Says Plan 
Will Be Help in Future if 
Perpetuated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stricken areas in present emergencies 
and will be of great and continuing bene- 
fit if maintained in the future. 

“The combination of local banking fa- 
cilities and Federal intermediate credit 
banks will/meet much of the distress. 

“Such distress as cannot be met in 
this way will be amply provided for the 
|by the Red Cross. As soon as State 
drought committees have a few days to 
familiarize themselves with conditions in 
jeach State, I expect to call a meeting 
of the chairman in Washington to cor- 
|relate activities and relief measures.” 
| The major purpose of the two-day con- 
| ference on financial relief for agricul- 
;}ture in the drought-stricken regions 
is regarded as accomplished, it was stated 
| orally at the White House on Aug. 28. 
The main purpose of President Hoover 
|in calling the conference, it was said, 
was to get local State bankers to enlist 
for the establishment of national credit 
corporations to work in conjunction with 

intermediate credit banks in_ providing 
| financial relief to the drought-stricken 


and Bounty Land legislation. Appeals 
under the National Homes for Disable 
Volunteer Soldiers relate chiefly to dis- 
ciplinary matters in connection with the 
veteran members of the homes. The 
{rules and practice governing all appeals 
to the Administrator are laid down in 
Regulation No. 1, issued Aug. 25, 1930, 
and the two new units 
functioning. 


Other Plans to 


Coordinate Agencies 


In order to coordinate similar func- 
tions and to concentrate headquarters of 
the several agencies, a number of moves 
are contemplated to afford space in the 
Arlington Building to carry out this plan. 
The Alien Property Custodian, who has 
been quartered in the first floor of the 
Arlington Building, will remove to pri- 
vately owned offices about Sept. 1; the 
Chief Coordinator, now on the second 
floor of the Arlington Building, will go 
to rooms in the Interior Department and 
the offices so vacated will be occupied 
by Gen. George H. Wood, president of 
the Board of Managers and of the Na- 
{tional Soldiers’ Homes, who will move 
his headquarters from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Washington about Sept 10. é 

The disbursing and accounting activi- 
ties of the Pension Bureau will be moved 
|to the Arlington Building as a prelim- 
inary to merging them with the finance 
| service of the Veterans’ Bureau so that 
|all payments under the Veterans’ Ad- 


{ministration will be made from one 
| source. 
All construction, maintenance and re- 


;pair work for the National Homes are 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Construction Division of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, under the direction of Col. L. H. 
| Tripp who has entire charge of the con- 
struction of new hospitals and the main- 
‘tenance and repair of the 47 hospitals 
now operated by that Bureau. All Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home projects which are 
|now under way or in process of nego- 
tiations with architects or builders will 
ibe brought to a conclusion as originally 
| planned. 


New Methods of Freezing 
| 
Expand Oyster Markets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
there is no doubt, Mr. Radcliffe pointed 
out, that the oyster fishermen will select 
only the fully developed oysters and will 
jnot use any that are not fully matured, 
‘as sometimes is done now in order to get 
'them in before the season closed. 


The oyster industry in this country | 


has unlimited possibilities, Mr. Radcliffe 
| said, and the annual yield should be at 
least 100,000,000 bushels, but instead of 
| increasing up to this time the production 
had dropped down from about 25,000,000 
}around 1900 to approximately 18,000,000 
bushels. This has been partly due to the 
fact that from four to six months of the 
ters are not eaten, and if it be- 
is 
he 


| year oys 
comes a year-’round commodity there 
no doubt that the yield will increase, 
stated. 

During the last season, however, there 


are already 


| and added to their attractiveness in other 
| ways. Knives and forks of the kigghen 
|now have bright handles, cooking pans, 
| bowls, and crockery of all kinds chal- 
lenge the eye as they rest snugly and 
| cheerfully on the immaculate shelves be- 
| hind cretonned glass doors, the special- 
| ist said. 

Dust pans, brooms, waste paper boxes 
jand baskets, along with chairs, tables, 
\lamp shades, and pictures, cease to be 
|mere necessary equipment because of 
‘their utility in fulfilling some need or in 
just conforming to some convention, but 
have been created in such pleasing de- 
signs that their utility recedes as their 
|beauty dominates, the specialist pointed 
out, 

As unnecessary space has been omitted 
|from the modern home, so unnecessary 
lugliness has been wiped away from every 
article of utility, she continued. Bath- 
jrooms exemplify another startling 
|change in the modern home. Once dis- 
}mal and damp places, these rooms are 
| now so appointed and decorated that they 
are incentives for cleanliness, Miss Whit- 
comb said. Their tiled floors, tinted 
walls, colored tubs, and bright window 
| coverings make them cheerful and attrac- 
tive. 

It matters not where one turns in his 
tour of inspection in the modern home, 
he is struck by the introduction of beauty 
in almost every object necessary to ful- 
|fill the needs of the individual, Miss 
Whitcomb explained. Rugs, paper, drap- 
eries, shades, lights, beds and bric-a-brac 
of all kinds are now made today so that 
| by the exercise of proper taste, and with- 
lout spending a great amount of money, 
an attractive home is within reach of 
almost every breadwinner commanding 
la fair income, the specialist declared. 

All retail stores catering to home 
lovers are equipped to instruct in im- 
‘proving old things which can not be dis- 
carded. Combinations of. paints, odd uses 
lof old furniture, and dozens of ways of 
changing or redecorating unattractive 
furnishings are now available to almost 
anyone interested in beautifying what 
he has. : 

Manufacturers and retailers are now 
|employing skilled artists to assist them 
in producing articles and in furnishing 
‘homes more attractively, Miss Whitcomb 
| added. 


The President's Day 


| 
| At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 28, 1930 





| 





| 411 a. m.—Stanley High and Godfred 
| Hammond, of New York, editor and gen- 
'eral manager, respectively, of the Chris- 
tian Herald, called. Subject of confer- 
|ence not announced. 

12 m.—Wallace Townsend, of Little 
|Rock, Ark., Republican National -Com- 
|mitteeman of Arkansas, called with a 
| group from Arkansas to discuss drought 
conditions in that,-State. 

12:30 p. m.—The Assistant Secretary 
of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, called 


of investment, American Power & Light | drought committees 


;ance of its securities consisting of $39,- | farmers, 
200,000 in bonds, notes and preferred The Secretary of Agriculture will call 
and common stock. ia conference meeting of the chairmen 
“For purposes of controlling Minne-|of State drought committees to review 
sota Power & Light Co., at a minimum|the situation further after the various 
} have had an 
Co. can by the sale of the mortgage} portunity to make a survey of condi- 
bonds, notes and preferred stock, reim-/| tions, it was stated at the White House. 
burse its treasury for expenditures made, | No definite time has been set, however, 
and retain in its portfolio the common for the meeting, it was added. 
stock of Minnesota Power & Light Co.|__ The total income of farmers of the 
in consideration for the mere inflation| United States this year probably will 


op-| 


occurred along the coast of Connecticut | to present Russell W. Boardman, an avi- 
an unusually. early and abundant set of | ator. : ; 
oysters which exceeds all records for} 2:30 p. m.—John L. Lewis, president 
lthe last 15 years, Mr. Radcliffe said. | of the United Mine Workers of America, 
| This is attributed to the abnormally high | called. Subject of conference not an- 
air and water temperatures and the very | nounced. ‘ 

apparent improvement in the quality of| 4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 
the water as a result of the decrease in| the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- 
trade-waste pollution, he explained. cuss budget matters. 





in values for assets conveyed. 

“As stated above, the properties con- 
veyed to Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
by American Power & Light Co. inciude 
therein a ‘write-up’ amounting to $20,- 
000,000. The question arises, How much 
of the ‘write-up’ is applicable to Winton 
project”? 

The accounting report says that in de- 
termining the actual cost of the Wint 


project works to the licensee an exam-| 


ination was started into the licensee's 
books -and records, but lack of records 
to support ledger entries made it futile 
to endeavor to establish actual costs. 

“It would seem,” the report says, “that 
the licensee since Sept. 5, 1924, when li- 
cense for the Winton project was issued, 
should have observed the system of ac- 
;counts prescribed by the Federal Power 
Commission, However, an examination 
of the licensee’s books of account reveal 
that the licensee does not maintain its 
accounting system as per such require- 
ment.” 

The Minnesota company claims its total 


investment in the Winton project to be! 


$1,410,541.29, and the report recommends 
the net elimination from this total to be 
$450,378.93. The amount recommended 


for approval by the Power Commission as | 


the actual legitimate cost of the project, 
;subject to certain adjustments, is there- 
‘fore $9607162.36. 





Advance in Rate of Steel Operations 
Believed to Reflect Seasonal Pick-up 





Low Point of Activity for Year Thought to Have Been 
Reached Last Week 





Strengthening in the rate of steel op- 
erations, which caused an advance of 
several points in the index over last 
week, may be the beginning of a belated 
seasonal pick-up, it was stated orally 
Aug. 28 by the Acting Chief of the Iron 
and Steel Division, W. H. Myer, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Based on the Daily Metal Trade esti- 
mates, the rate of steel mill operation 


,advanced from a 55% per cent capacity 


run to 58% per cent for the current 
week. According to Mr. Myer, it is be- 
lieved-by some that the lowest rate of 
steel mill activity this year was reached 
last week and that the pick-up of the 
last few days, although it can only be 
considered as a minor trend, is the begin- 
ning of a major trend. 

Mr. Myer pointed out that it is hoped 


that the seasonal demand will serve to 
keep the steel mill operations up above 
last week. The pick-up, he explained, is 
now a little past due, as it generally 
begins shortly after mid-summer. 

Tin plate shipments have been picking 
up, indicating that the drought has not 
so seriously affected the fruit and vege- 
table canning industry as heretofore ex- 
pected, Mr, Myer said. Heavier ship- 
ments of this product reflect receipt of 
some rush orders from can companies 
who-had failed to anticipate their re- 
quirements for this period. 

Mills had produced some’ tin plate in 
anticipation of current demand, however, 
and the improvement in shipments has 
| not greatly affected operations. Tin 
| ate continues $5.25 per 100-pound base 


| 


ox. 
Mr. Myer pointed out that there have! 


| not be reduced by the drought, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, stated orally Aug. 28. 


| prices resulting from reduced 


produc- 
of drought will 


| tion because 
| the income of farmers in sections where 
| crops were good by as large an amount 
|as farmers in the drought area will lose 
because of ruined crops. 

There has been a great loss of income 
|in the drought area, Mr. Legge said. 
| However, corn is about 20 cents a bushel 
| higher because of the drought, and the 
| crop will be somewhere near 2,000,000,000 
bushels, he said, and this one factor will 
offset much of the loss. Other grains 
and hay have risen in price with corn, 
also, he added. 

The drought damage has not been ex- 
| aggerated, he said, but the losses are 
; local and many sections have had good 
| crops, 
| Mr. Legge said that farmers’ income 
probably will not be as large as in the 
last few years, because the general level 
of prices is lower, but their income prob- 
ably will be as large as it would have 
been if the drought had not occurred. 

As far as pastures are concerned, Mr. 
Legge said, the drought is a spreading 
{rather than being relieved. Dairymen in 
northern Illinois, New York, and some 
fother areas are practically on a winter 
| feeding basis, he added, although Winter 
| feeding usually begins about two months 
| later. Feed stocks are being consumed at 
an entirely abnormal rate, he said. 

Drought conditions continued in most 
of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and some other areas, J. B. Kincer, 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural 
Meteorology of the Weather Bureat, 
stated orally Aug. 28. Crops and pas- 
tures are still deteriorating in those re- 
gions, 

Beneficial rains were received, however, 
on Aug. 27 in Virginia, and parts of 
Maryland, he said. Richmond had 1.82 
inches; Baltimore, .5 inch; and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, .37. There were a few 
scattered showers to light to give sub- 
stntial relief in other sections. 


} 





been some fair sized orders for structural 
steel in New York and Chicago, which 
indicates that some little building ac- 
tivity is now going on in these two com- 
munities. 

According to Mr. Myer, pipe mills have 
been kept fairly busy for the most part 
of the present year, due probably in a 
large measure to the activity in natural 
gas and oil pipe line concerns. Some big 
natural gas projects in various sections 
of the country have required heavy ship- 
;ments of pipe, reacting favorably upon 
the activity of pipe mills throughout the 
country. 


| Mr. Legge said he believes the higher | 


increase 
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troubles so often caused by poo 


tubes. That is why we say to every 
Grebe Radio owner: ‘Insure the 
finest performance of your set by 
always using RCA Radiotrons.’’ 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio 
set with RCA Radiotrons at least once a year. 
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and other troubles caused by inferior tubes. 
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Bureau of Chemistry State- 
ment Says Different Hues 
Caused by Properties That 
Affect Growing Qualities 








Scientific observation has proved that 
pioneers correctly judged the productive 
powers of various soils in unfamiliar 
regions by their colors, according to in- | 
formation made available by the Bureau! 
of Chemistry and Soils. .The color of 
soil not only diagnoses the presence or 
absence of desirable constituents, but is 
also,a clue to the composition and \con- | 
sequently the properties of the clay, the 
active ingredient of the soil, it is shown. 

The information made available by the 
Bureau, embodying material prepared by 
a chemist of the Bureau, W. O. Robinson, 
follows: ‘ 

The color of a soil is in itself of minor 
importance. Black.and red _ soils, and 
dark soils in general, absorb a greater 
proportion of heat from the sun’s rays 
than white and light-colored soils. This | 
fact makes the dark soils earlier than 
the light-colored soils, other things be-| 
ing equal. As an indicator of the com-| 
position, however, and general condition 
of the soil, the color is at once a valuable 
and distinguishing characteristic. 

Color Due to Composition 


The different colors in soils are caused 
by differences in composition, but it is 
not always the soil that has the greater 
quantity of the colorful constituent that 
has the deeper color. It is the form or 
combinations in which the colored gon- 
stituents occur that give color to the 
soil. | 

A black soil is usually a rich soil and, | 
in general, the darker the soil the more 
productive it is. Black color in soils is 
due to organic matter in combination 
with lime. The actual quantity of or- 
ganic matter need not be large. Black | 
soils frequently contain less than 2 per 
cent of organic matter. But if the or- 
ganic matter is saturated with lime and 
other bases it makes a most favorable 
condition for plant growth. 

Organic matter also colors soils brown. 
Such soils are generally acid, and the 
organic matter, while it may be abun- 
dant, is not saturated with lime. A red- 
dish-brown color ordinarily indicates the 
presence of organic matter and iron ox- 
ide. Examples of such soils are the 
prized “mahogany lands” of the South 

Red and yellow soils owe their color to 
the iron oxide they contain in the free 
state. Experience has shown that the 
coloring matter is in the clay or finest 
matter in the soil. This clay is largely; 
made up of silica, alumina, iron oxide, 
water, and organic matter. The color} 
does not depend primarily upon the total 
quantity of iron present, as the percent- 
age of this constituent varies little in the 
clay of surface soils whatever color they 
may be. : 

Clay is formed by the weathering of 
silicate rocks. When first formed it is 
colorless, or: nearly so, and contains a 
large proportion of silica, this heritage 
being a reflection of the composition of 
the parent rock. After the clay has been 
formed, weathering processes diminish 
the silica and increase the alumina and 
iron oxide. 

The compounds present in the clay 
are fixed by the relative quantities of 
silica on the one side to alumina and 
iron on the other. The soil clay appears 
to be made up of a stable compound of 
silica, alumina, and water. In this com- 
pound there are two or more molecules 
of silica to one of alumina. Iron can and 
does replace a part of the alumina in 
this ieee, and when in such a com- 
bination, the iron does not give any red 
or yellow color to the soil. 

Effect of Weathering 


When the clay weathers and loses so 
much silica that there are less than two 
molecules of silica to one of alumina and 
iron, a part of the iron is set free and 
appears as a reddish yellow, hydrated, 
ferric oxide. With further weathering 
the proportion of free ferric oxide is in- 
creased and the clay becomé@s deeper red 
or reddish brown in color. In the bril- 
liant reg and reddish-brown soils of the| 
Southern States the iron ‘is practically, 
all in the form of free ferric oxide. If 
the proportion of free ferric oxide in the 
soil is small, the soil is yellow; if it is 
large the soil is red or even br@wnish red, 

These red or reddish-brown soils are 
soted high agriculturally, Thé reason 
for this is not so much on account of 
the ferric oxide they contain as because | 
of the soil condition indicated by the 
presence of the ferric oxide. The red! 
color shows at once that there is an 
adequate quantity of colloidal matter to 
supply and conserve plant food and that 
drainage and_other general soil condi- 
tions are favorable for plant growth. 

White or light-colored soils are in poor 
repute and justly so, for such color 
shows a lack of important constituents. 
Very light-colored soils are generally 
sandy and contain neither the clay nor 
the organic matter necessary to absorb 
and retain plant food and water. Light- 
colored spots in colored areas indicate 
that such soils have been subjected to the 
slow leaching that takes place in water-} 
logged soil where the organic matter) 
has disappeared, and the lime, phosphoric | 
acid, iron oxide, and manganese have | 
dissolved away from the surface soil. | 

The soil contains other colored con- | 
stituents in addition to orggnic matter 
and iron oxide. Streaks of Pack sand,” 
or magnetite, are occasionally seen along 
roadsides and in gullies. Other colored 
minerals are sometimes apparent, but 
these are of very minor jmportance. In 
the southern States there are a few ex- 
amples of soils of a peculiar chogolate 
brown color. These soils are colored red- 
dish brown by iron oxide, primarily, but 
the peculiar shade seems to be due to an 
_admixture of manganese dioxide. 

Thus it is seen that soil color upon 
which the pioneers have based their epin- 
ion cf the vdlue of the soil is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of soils. | 


Wyoming Society Formed | 
To Preserve Fort Laramie 








State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug, 28. 

A society has been organized for the! 
purpose of “maintaining and preserving 
the history and antiquities of the Dene 
military post kffown as Fort Laramie | 
and surrounding regions,” according to| 
incorporation records made available in| 
the office of the Secretary of State of | 
Wyoming. | 

The society’s papers of incorporation | 
set forth that it shall have the power 
and authority tg purchase the old mili-| 
tary post and its site. Methods outlined 
for obtaining funds include the sale of 
society memberships, public ceremonies 
and pageants. } 


2018) | 


|in full text: 


up the river searching out old Indian 


Federal census, according to information 
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Ancient Statue ! 
Stolen in Iraq 


American Museums Warned 
Against Buying 5,000. | 
Year Old Relic 


a | 





A black stone Sumerian statue about | 
5,300 years old has been stolen from the 
Government of Iraq ‘and that Govern- , 
ment has requested the United States to’ 
warn American museums so that it will 
not be purchased. ‘ An announcement by | 
the Department of State Aug. 28 follows | 


The American Consul at Baghdad, ; 
Mr. Alexander K. Sloan, reports to the | 
Department that the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Iraq, Ja’far Pasha al 
Askeri, has informed him that a black 
stone Sumerian statue in the style of 
the period of Gudea of Lagash about 
2400-2300 B. C., which the Acting) 
Minister of Foreign Affairs said belongs 
to the Government of Iraq, has been, 
illegally purchased and smuggled out 
of that country. f i 

According to information supplied by | 
the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, | 
attempts are being made to sell the | 
statue in Europe. The Acting Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs said that anti- 
quities of the same nature which have 
been smuggled out of Iraq, or which it is , 
proposed to smuggle out of that country, | 
are being offered for sale in Europe. | 

The Minister of. Foreign Affairs re- | 
quested that the public institutions of | 


ithe United States be advised of these | 
| circumstances. ! 


\ 





Scientists Seek 
. Data on Stone Age 


In New England | 


eciceneapinaitichcifngs 


Archeological Party Has Al- 
ready Mapped Out 70 An-| 
cient Indian Villages and 
Fishing Stations 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 28. 


Material that will provide information 
concerning stone age inhabitants of the 
New England region is the object of a 
search cenducted by an exploration party 
of scientists near Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H., according to information issued on} 
behalf of the State. The New Hampshire 
State Museum is cooperating with a 
group of organizations interested in the 
archaeological research. 

It is stated that the ambition of the 
party is to procure evidence that the 
main village of the early inhabitants was 
located in the area of the exploration. 

The scientific party which early in| 
April established camp at Newburyport, 
Mass., at the mouth of the Merrimack, 
and since that date has worked steadily 





camp sites and cemeteries, has already 
studied and mapped 70 Indian villages 
and fishing stations. About 600 stone 
relics, illustrating the ancient art of our 
New England Stone Age predecessors, 
have been collected. 


Discoveries Outlined 


Of the objects found so far, the most 
interesting is a highly polished cutting 
tool of hand-hatchet type, which sug- 
gests contact with the Iroquois of Mo- 
hawk Valley, New York. Two decayed 
skeletons were found on the banks of the 
Concord River near North Billerica. 
Many fire or ash pits of the native vil- 
lages have been discovered. : 

It has been known that the Weirs was 
named because the original Americans 
collected there in great numbers during 
the Spring and Summer to catch salmon, 
shad and other fish, it is stated. They 
built wicker traps and secured vast num- 
bers of fish which were dried and packed 
in baskets apd skins for Winter consump- 
tion. Governor Winthrop and other offi- 
cials journeyed to the Weirs to hold 
council with these Indians. It was a 
famous meeting place, and here were 
gathered the men and women of a score 





lof subtribes from northern and central 


New England. 
At the camp of the expedition at 
Franklin, near the mouth of Winnipe- 
saukee River, have already been found 
flint implements, broken pottery, hatch-! 
ets, gouges, fish spears, bone awls, and 
other objects. From here the expedi- 
tion will move by canoe to Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, where it will locate near the 
outlét and upon the. ancient fishing 
ground, 
Cooperating with the Merrimack Tal- 
ley Archaeology Survey are the follow- 
ing institutions: Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, Peabody Museum, American In- 
diandian Museum of Harvard University, 
New Hampshire State Museum at Con- 
cord, the Museum at Manchester,-and 
the Children’s Museum of Boston. 


= 





Shoes Cheap in India 


Leather shoes produced by factories in 
India may be purchased for as little as 
3 rupees ($1.10) a pair; the same shoe 
will be made to measure by a Chinese 
cobbler at no higher price. Many Indians 
prefer to buy the hand-made product, as 


they thereby get a much better fit. 
(United States Department of Com-; 
merce.) | 
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various parts of the country. The 
slides, coated with petroleum, to the 


of prevalence of pollen under various weather conditions and in differe 
localities is thus obtained for use as the basis of hay fever control. 
photograph shows a slide being exposed at the Washington, D. C., station. 





Weather Bureau Aiding in Research 
Involving Treatment of Hay Fever 





Number of Ragweed Pollen in| Atmosphere Determined 
From Examination of Glass Slides 


Progress in control of hay fever is 
expected from 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, is aiding, according to S. L. 
Mosby, of that Bureau. 

The work is being carried on in co- 
operation with a private chemical com- 
pany, Mr. Mosby said. The task of the 
Bureau is to aid in taking an annual 
census of the number of ragweed pollen 
grains in the atmosphere, which are the 
chief cause of hay fever. 

The census is taken by exposure of 
glass slides, coated with petrolatum, at 
about 25 weather stations of the Bureau 
in various parts of the country, Mr. 
Mosby said. The pollen grains-adhere to 
the greased glass and are counted under 
a microscope by specialists to determine 
the number of grains in a cubic yard-of 
air. 

The hay fever season extends gen- 
erally from about Aug. 10 to Oct. 30, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mosby, and it is during 
this period that the census is taken. By 
the daily counts, the factors which affect 
the amount of pollen in the atmosphere 
may be determined. 

The counts vary widely from day to 
day, Mr. Mosby said. This is attributed 
to atmospheric conditions, rainfall, or 
the direction of the wind. The number 
of pollen grains on slides exposed at the 
Washington, D. C., station last year, for 
instance, was as follows for successive 
days from Sept. 1 to Sept. 14; 125, 5, 
93, 84, 3, 33, 74, 22, 126, 235, 3, 50, 21, 35. 

On the two days when the counts were 
126 and 235, Mr. Mosby said, there prob- 
ably was a northwest wind which 
brought in large quantities 6f pollen 
from the country to the weather station. 
Rains, wash the pollen from plants and 
moisten it so it cannot travel far, so that 
the numher of grains is small directly 
after a rain, and this probably accounts 
for the drop to 3 the next day. 


Pollen Found to Vary 


In Different Rooms 


The amount of pollen and, therefore, 
the effect on the hay fever sufferer may 
vary widely in different rooms of the 
same house, accorgling to a report on the 
research on control methods. THe high- 
est number of grains of pollen is reached 
in sunny, windy days, particularly after 
a rainy_period which has been favorable 
for production of pollen on the ragweed. 
The wide variations are responsible for 
th® extreme variations noted in the con- 
dition of patients on different days. 

Continuous rains act to prevent dis- 
tribution of pollen and, therefore, are 
factors in reducing illness from hay 
fever, according to the report. The 
amount of pollen is smaller in the north 
than in the south, and the season is 
longer in the south. . 

Methods recommended as being effec- 


tive in control of hay fever have often} 


proved to be of little effect when used in 





California Finds Returns From Census 


ing Size of Families 


| State Department of Education Discovers Discrepancies 


With Its Estimates of Population Growth 





State of California: S 


The dwindling size of American fam- 
ilies has come to the attention of the 
State Department of Education through 
discrepancies between its estimates of 
population and figures compiled in the 





just made available by the Department. | 

The discrepancy, according to Walter 
Morgan, Chief of the Department’s Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, 1s 
largely due to the decreasing number of 
children in families which has thrown 
tha ratio of 10 years ago, upon which the 
Bebuslnes had based its estimate of 
present population, out of line. 

Information made available by the De- 
partment follows: 

The population estimates of counties 
and cities on which distribution of State 
school funds are computed, have been 
the definite ratio of the average daily 
attendance in schools to the 1920 census 
figures. The estimates of the 1930 pop- 
ulation of Califortiia counties and cities 





acramento, Aug. 28. 


arrived at by these ratios resulted in a 
total estimate for the State of 5,917,481 
whereas the preliminary estimate of the 
1930 United States census shows a pop- 
ulation of 5,638,938. 


The discrepancy, according to Walter | 


Morgan, Chief of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics in the Department, 
is largely due to the decreasing number 
of children in families, which has thrown 
the ratio of 10 years ago out of line. As 
a result the Bureau will proceed to work 
out new ratios for each county and city 
based on the new census figures. 


Mr. Morgan issued a report showing j 


a comparison of the 1930 census esti- 
mates with the Department’s population 
figures for the year. 
California cities and counties the De- 
partment has been underestimating the 
population, the biggest discrepincies the 
other way occurring in the southern part 
of the State, particularly in Los Angeles 
where two-thirds of the error is found. 


research in which the | 
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Underwood and Underwood 


The Weather Bureau is cooperating in an effort to control hay fever, 
taking daily counts of the amount of pollen in the air.at 25 stations in 


count is obtained by exposing glass | 
open air. Information on the el a 
t 
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(another district from that in which the 
methods were developed. This.® attrib- 
uted in the report m part to the faet that 
|a method used in the north, where the 
|pollen is comparatively scarce, may be 
| ineffective in the south where pollen is: 
plentiful. 

The conclusion was reached, ‘therefore, 
\that the treatment must be varied to 
jmeet the conditions encountered in the 
various sections of the country. 


While frost checks the spread of hay 
fever, it is not necessary to end the sea- 
son even when the disease is prevalent, 
according to the report. The season may 
be ended earlier by heavy rains which 
wash the pollen to the ground from the 
withering weeds in the Fall. 


The census of pollen, the report says, 
is expected to provide basic information 
; for use in studies on control or elimina- 
tion of hay fever. It is felt, according to 
:the report, that fundamental data are 
needed as a basis for the later develop- 
ment of improved methods of treatment 
and prevention of the disease. 


|Weeds Responsible 
For Hay Fever Listed 


Information concerning the types of 
weeds mainly responsible for“prevalence 
‘of hay fever has been made available by 
the United States Public Health Service. 
This information follows: 


One of the chief offenders is the com- 
mon ragweed, sometimes known as am- 
brosia, or Roman wormwood, because its 
leaves resemble those of the wormwood. 
The ragweed is an annual with leaves 
much cut and thin. It has spikes of 
green flowers at the end of the branches. 
It is found along road sides and in dry 
places, especially in fields that have been 
neglected after a crop of wheat, rye or; 
oats have been harvested in early Sum- 
mer. It grows from 1 to 5 feet in height 
and blooms from August to October or 
later. It is a native of America, is 
found in every dry soil from Nova Scotia 
to Florida and west to British Columbia 
and New Mexico. . It is, however, com- 
paratively rare and local west of Kansas, 

Another offender is the giant ragweed, 
a tall, unsightly weed, also called the 
horséweed. It grows from 6 to 15 feet 
jin height, with a rough hairy stem. The 
| lower leaves are deeply parted with sepa- 
rate margins. It is common in most soils 
from Quebec to Florida and west to Ne- 
braska, Colorado and New Mexico. In 
the moist land, near the Gulf Coast, it 
forms about 90 per,cent of all the rag- 
weeds. 

The western ragweed is another men- 
ace. It is a perennial weed, growing 
from 2 to 6 feet in height, from running 
root stocks, thicker and stouter than the 
common ragweed, covered with loose, 
shaggy hairs and thick leaves. This is| 
the common form of ragweed in Louisi- 
ana and in the prairie country. In the 
west it generally replaces the common 
ragweed. 


False Wormwood May Cause 


Disease at Any Season 


The false wormwood grows from 2 to 
3 feet in height, with small, white 
| flowers resembling tiny caulifiowers. It 
is almost always in bloom and may, 
therefore, cause hay fever at any season 
of the year. It is very common along 
the streets and sidewalks and in vacant 
city lots. Its leaves closely resemble 
those of the common ragweed, but it can 
easily be distinguished by the small, 
white flowers. It grows in Florida and 
from Alabama to Texas. The dangerous 
season is from January to December, 

Another hay fever producer is the 
marsh elder, an annual, growing from 
13 to 6 feet high, with a rough, hairy 
stem and a small, nodding greenish- 
white, head of flowers. The marsh 
elder grows in moist ground and 
wet places. It is common from Ne- 
braska to Louisiana, in Texas, and New 
Mexico. The danger season is from 
August to November. There is also a 
western elder, a western plant, which 
grows from watery, creeping root 
stocks, with stems or branches nearly 
simple, a foot or two high. This elder | 
fusually grows in sandy, saline soil. 
- Among other weeds which cause hay | 
|fever are fhe following: \ 

In addition to these weeds, the grasses 
also are on the list of hay fever pro- 
ducers, . 
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‘Odd Tree Recalls 
Truce by Indians 


North Carolina Forest Has Pop- 
lars Joined Together Far 
Above Roots 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 28. 
Twin poplar trees, the trunks of which 
are nearly 10 feet apart at the ground 
and merge into a single trunk at a 
height of 25 feet, present a freak of na- 
ture which has come to the attention of 
the State Department of Gonservation 
and Development. The trees are located 

in Caldwell County. 


Because of the freak, lumbermen en- 
gaged in logging.in the area several 
years ago refgained from cutting down 
the trees, according to an announcement 
Department. 

A legend concerning the treestis re-. 
lated in the Department’s announcement. 
It is that two tribes of Indians, after 
long periods of warring, reached a truce 
at that point. Following their afree- 
ment to be friends, they bound the tops 
of two young trees together as a symbol | 
of the truce. Time has served to make 
the union of’ the trees complete, so that 
it is impossible to tell from the ground 
to which trunk the limbs belong. 


| Portland, Me. 
The moderate size yacht, from 40 to 60} 





Exact Height of Mountains 
In Maine Is Determined | 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 28. 

Topographic work in Maine by the 
Federal Geological Survey has resulted 
in the heights of several of the State’s 
major mountains being definitely ascer- 
tained, according to a statement issued 
by the engineer of the Water Resources 

ivision of the State Public Utilities | 
Commission. 

Large areas in the State in which high 
summits are located remain to be sur- 
veyed before the work is completed, it is 
stated. The work already done shows 
Sugarloaf -Mountain to be the highest 
peak in the State. The altitude of its 
summit is officially stated to be 4,237 
feet above mean sea level. 
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‘Growing Use of Pleasure Boats 
Is Found During Last Ten Years_ 


‘Number of Craft Has Increased Substantially, 


Data From Bureau of Navigation Reveal; 


Most Boats Are Under 16 Tons 





Use of pleasure boats has increased worthiness, strength and safety than, was 


Department of Commerce. On June 30, 


1930, the number of motor boats on Fed-| 
eral waterways aggregated 240,702, as| 


compared with 241,040 on Dec. 31, 1929, 
and 91,779'on June 30, 1919. Most of the 


boats, it was pointed out, were from 5| 


net to 16 gross tons and ranged in length 
from 16 to 65 feet. 

According t@ the Bureau’s data by far 
the greatest™number of vessels were 
found plying in and around the port of 
New York. Compared with New York’s 


| 33,394 pleasure boats, Tampa, Fla., ranks 


se@ond, with 20,687. Other ports which 
are especially roted for motor boating 
are located at New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, 


feet in length, is popular at the present 
time. While the large 50-room craft are 
more luxurious than smaller boats, engi- 
neers and artists have, nevertheless, 
made as great strides in perfecting 


smaller yachts as they have in the larger | 


ones, it is stated on behalf of. the Bureau, 


Mere size of a craft does not deter-| 


mine her seaworthiness altogether. The 
Atlantic has heretofore been crossed by 
sturdy .seamen in the tiniest of boats. 
Small life boats from great ships time 
and again ride out of the worst seas, 
and numerous fishermen are constantly 


|}at sea in small craft in all kinds of 


weather, 


Seaworthiness, it has been said, is 


| something that is inherent on the boat! 


itself, or lacking, depending on the de- 
sign of the particular hull. Since the 
standardized yacht has materialized, it 
has been financially expedient to impinge 


a far greater research on matters of sea-| 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Surveys of Educational Work 


Conducted by Federal Agency 





Office of Education Issues Bulletins and Summaries and 
Maintains Diverse Activities 


Topic WV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


The present series deals 


By Henry R. Evans, 
Acting Chief, Editorial Division, Office of Education, Department of Interior. 


HE Office of Education, formerly 
the Bureau of Education, was 
originally created an independent 

department of the Government by an 
act of Congress, approved Mar. 2, 1867, 
and continued as such until duly 1, 
1869, when, according to a provision 
contained in one of the annual appro- 
priation acts, approved July 20, 1868, 
it was constituted an office or bureau 
in the Department of the Interior. 

The Office of Education has no ad- 
ministrative functions except those 
connected with the expenditure of the 
funds appropriated by the Federal 
Government for the maintenance of 
colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts in the several States, and 
in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, and 
those connected with the education, 
support, and medical relief of natives 
of Alaska. 

Under Commissioner William John 
Cooper, the reorganization of the Office 
has been completed and put into ef- 
fect. The Office of Education is es- 
tablished gas a research organization 
rather than an administrative agency. 
Ig policy is to transfer to other 
agencies its present administrative ac- 
tivities so far as possible and con- 
centrate on research in the many fields 
of education. Under the present scheme 
of organization the Office of Educa- 
tion is divided into the following di- 
visions: (1) Administration; (2) Re- 
search and investigation; (3) Edito- 
rial; (4) Library; (5) Service; (6) 
General surveys. 

z * 


DURING the fiscal year ended June * 
30, 1929, the Office completed its 


, survey of Negro colleges.and univer- 


sities throughout the United States. 
The progress of the survey of land- 
grant colleges begun in July, 1927, was 
gratifying. Leading authorities in 
land-grant college education are now 
engaged in writing the tentative re- 
ports on the several aspects of the 
survey. 

Plans have been laid for a nation- 
wide survey of secondary education, 
for which Congress has authorized the 
expenditure of $50,000 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and $100,000 and 
$75,000 in the two succeeding years, 
respectively. 

Through its Alaska division, the 
Office of Education maintains schools, 
furnishes medical relief, and provides 
assistance generally for the aboriginal 
races in the widely varying regions 


of Alaska. 
THE total number of pupils enrolled 

in the native schools of Alaska , 
during the year was 3,660; the aver- 
age daily attendance throughout the 
year was 2,588.31; total number of 
schools open, 93. During the fiscal 
year the sum of $17,500 was spent for 
repairs on the school buildings and 
not counted as a part of the operation 
of the school. The sum of $45,075.96 
was spent for new Buildings. 

The radio service operated in Alaska 
by the War and Navy Departments 
has materially aided the Office’s work. 
Emergency calls by radio for “the 
services of a physician or nurse, re 
quests for medicine or for advice as 
to treatment, have time and again re- 
sulted in the relief of illness or the 
saving of life. 

The reindeer industry was under 
the supervision of the Office of Edu- 
cation up to and including Nov. 1, 
1929, when by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior, dated Oct. 3, 1929, 
the general supervision thereof was 
transferred to the Governor of Alaska. 


* * * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: 


The Office of Education is, to a large 
degree, a publishing establishment, 
and it disseminates the information 
which it gathers through its special- 
ists largely through the medium of its 
publications. A simplification in the 
general make-up of publications has 
been recently inaugurated. The fol- 
lowing documents will be issued ‘in 
the future: Bulletins, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, annual reports, biennial surveys 
of education, and reading courses. 

The bulletin series will consist of 
studies of rather permanent interest 
and value in the various fields of 
education. They will ordinarily be 32 
pages or over. Pamphlets, ranging 
usually from 8 to 32 pages, will con- 
tain material of less permanent in- 
terest. Leaflets will range from2 to 
8 printed pages. 

The pamphlets and leaflets will take 
the place of the various divisiona 
publications formerly listed as cit! 
school leaflets, commercial education 
leafigts, community center circulars, 
extension leaflets, foreign education 
leaflets, health education publications 
(health education series, physical edu- 
cation series, and _ school health 
studies), higher education 
home economics circulars, home educa- 
tion circulars, industrial education cir- 
culars, kindergarten circulars, library 
leaflets, miscellaneous publications, 
rural school leaflets, secondary school 
circulars, statistical circulars, and 
teachers’ leaflets. 

= * * * 

= ECTIONS of the Biennial Survey of 

Education will still be issped in 
advance of distribution of the entire 
volume. They will be listed as “chap- 
ters” in the Government list of pub- 
lications; the bound volume will be 
issued as a bulletin of the Office of 
Education. No changes will be made 
in the Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education or the reading 
courses. 
_ Mimeographed circulars of current 
information and a survey information 
series will be issued from time to time; 
they will be announced in periodicals 
with other Office of Education pub- 
lications. 


The whole number of documents | 


printed during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, was 75, of which 47 
were bulletins, 7 leaflets and circu- 
lars, 1 report of the Commissioner 
of Education, 10 numbers of “School 
Life,” the official organ of the Office, 
and 2 miscellaneous publications. 
os 7” + 


HE Biennial Survey of Education 

. is the successor to the voluminous 
Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, which was inaugurated 
by the first Commissioner, Henry Bar- 
nard, and continued without break to 
,L917. The Biennial Survey differs 
from the Report which preceded it 
principally in the interval between 
issues. 

In the administration of Commis- 
sioner William T. Harris the report 
reached its greatest extent, and at one 
time filled two volumes of about 1,300 
pages eache The Biennial Survey now 
issued is relatively of modest extent; 
that for 1922-24 was a single volume 
of 886 pages, and that of 1926-28, to 
be issued soon, will. be even less 
bulky. ° 

The material in these volumes is 
first issued in pamphlet form and the 
several chapters are distributed sep- 
arately as early as possible after their 
preparation. The bound volumes are 
reserved for libraries which will pre- 
serve them permanently. 

Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Aug. 30, Guy EB. Mitchell, Librarian, Geological 
Survey, Department of Interior, will discuss activities of the Geological 


Survey library. 
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Boston, Waltimore, and/| 


circulars, | 


{ substantially, especially during the past!ever possible in the creatien of the in- ~ 
{10 years, according to data made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Navigation of the| 


| vidual boat. 

Fire or explosion is practically un- 
heard of in the modern standardized 
moderate size yacht. It has been found 
that the few fires that do occur happen 
almost exclusively in odd craft, built in 
some small yard where careless installa- 
tion lays the foundation for futur 
trouble. 
| Better motor installations, segregation 
|of tanks, and bulkheading have so re- 
| duced the fire hazard that the sportsman 
| 1s said to be generally safer aboard one 
| of these modern craft than in crossing 
'the downtown street or driving a car. 

As compared with the old-time yacht, 
the ee is modern in every 

|respect. Berth¢ have become wider and 
softer. Closet, drawer, and locker space 
has utilized every nook and corner until 
ostentatious wardrobes may be carried. 
Unsightly fixtures and lights have given 
; way to soft illumination from depend- 
able batteries. Other favorable improve- 
ments have been noted also. 
. During the current season, as well as 
In past seasons, motor boat racing has 
proved highly popular, attracting un- 
| usually large crowds. To amply care for 
‘the increased interest in boating, more 
yacht harbors and other facilities are 
being provided. 


India Is ] Planning 
Uniform Traffic Law 








Much Confusion Caused in Past 
By Different Rules 


_Automobile drivers in India are to be 
jgiven relief from the present confusion 
|of motor vehicle regulations in that 
country by the provision of uniform traf- 
fic, operating and licensing rules, accord- 
ing to a report by the Trade Commis- 
sioner- at Bombay, J. B. Richarés, re- 
ceived and made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commérce. » 

A world-wide census of the distribution 
of automobiles conducted by the Auto- 
motive Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment shows there were 153,111 auto- 
‘mobiles in India on Jan 1, 1930, accord- 
jing to information made public by the 
| Department. 
| -Mr. Richards’ report is summarized in 

a statement issued by the Department of 
|Commerce, which follows in full text: 

_Automobile drivers in India are to be 

given relief from the present confusion 
of motor vehicle regulations in that 
country by the provision of uniform traf- 
fic, operating and licensing -rules, state 
‘advices to the Automotive Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, from Trade 
| Commissioner J. B. Richards, Bombay. 
| A final draft of rules governing motor 
vehicle operation in India has been com- 
| pleted by the Motor Vehicle Rules Stand- 
|ardization Committee appointed for the 
| purpose of eliminating the confusion*of 
| traffic regulations in that country. The 
draft rules have been submitted to the 
{provincial governments for their ap- 
|proval. Approval of the central govern- 
jment has been received informally and 
|favorable action by the provincial govern- 
| tng bodies is expected. 


| The inadequacy or multiplicity of rules 
| governing the licensing and taxation of 
;motor vehicles in India have long been 
|regarded as highly unsatisfactory by the 
|automotive trade of that country. Ef- 
| forts to provide uniformity of regulations 
| would undoubtedly exert a beneficial in- 
|fluence upon the trade. In the words of 
|the Rules Standardization Committee 
|“With the latitude allowed to local li- 
|censing authorities in the interpretation 
|of the various sets of rules, both in re- 
| gard to passenger and weight carrying 
|Maxima, existing and would-be bus and 
|motor truck gwners are restricted to 
|routes or transport limits, which render 
|the making of a reasonable profit difficult, 
and the advisability of adding to the num- 
|ber of their vehicles very doubtful.” 








|form rules has resulted in frequent agi- 
j tation in the Indian press. Finally, the 
|committee which has prepared the draft 
rules was formed at the instigation of 
| associations interested in the motor trade 
jand highway matters. In framing the 
| rules, the committee was guided by “the 
| best of the existing provincial rules and 
the Road Traffic Bill,” and its reeommen- 


| ene. 
|dations were made to suit conditions _ 


een to India.” 
Georgia Will Sponsor 


Mobile Health Clinic 





_Major Emphasis to Be Placed 
On Tuberculosis Cases 





State of Georgia: 
‘ Atlanta, Aug. 28. 

A traveling health clinic which will 
study health conditions throughout the 
State of Georgia is now being planned, 
according to an announcement by the 
State _Health Officer, Dr. T. F. Aber- 
jcrombie. Final arrangements for the 
| clinic, designed to place majer emphasis 
jon the elimination of tubereulosis, will 
|be made at a regional meeting of county 
|health officefs to be held next month. 
| The clinics will be the first of its type 
|in Georgia, it is stated. ‘ 

“In preparation for the clinic, the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics has begun 
the task of making copies of death 
certificates of all persons who have died 


- 


| 


|Dr. Abercrombie stated. “The itinerant 
|clinie will use these certificates to estab- 
lish contact with all persons associated 
with the deceased immediately prior 
|to his death, to examine them for pos- 


sible infection from the tubercular germ, , 


This is only one of several methods to 
be employed in tracing down incipient 
and possible incipient cases of tuber- 
culosis in Georgia. 

“Those found to be infected, even to 
the slightest degree, will 
under the care of their family physicians 
|for tr@atment,. er, if they are financially . 
unable to employ a physician, arrange- 
ments will be made through the Georgia 
; Medical Society and the county -boards 
|of health to provide medical care.” 


The clinic will be under the direction 


of Dr. Abercrombie and Dr. M. F,. Hay- 
| good, Superintendent of the State Tuber- 
culosis Sanatarium at Alto, Ga., and 


j health officers in the various counties of ” 


ithe State will lend their cooperation, Dr. 
| Abercrombie stated, 


During recent years the lack of uni- ~ 


of tuberculosis in Georgia this year,” © 


be placed - 





* 


bi 
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Active Commerce dia Boycott Said | Surpluses to Offset Drought 


To Be Diminishing 
In Oil Reported © TV REteaee. 7 

e Un-, 
‘During Quarter 


|Trade Situation Remains 
satisfactory, Report 
| Says 





| 
Many Countries Are Found The general economic situation in In- 
dia has not improved during the last 


To Show Substantial In-| month, but from outward appearances the 





/ 


Secretary Hyde Tells Editors 
pected to Bear Burden for 30 Years in Order to 


Afford Rel 





The farmer cannot be expected to — 
an 


the prevailing agricultural issues are es- 
sential. 


The country in yecent years has been 


The invasion of the boll weevil and the 
‘ Mediterranean Rs fly 7 b+ —_ and 

, .| of the corn borer and the Japanese | 
Agriculture Cannot Be Ex | beetle in the North, the sharp decline 
in wheat prices, floods, the widespread 
drought through which we are passing at 
\ present—all these are examples of sud- 
denly arising menaces that may change 
| agricultural conditions and prospects and 
|ecause much distress among farmers 


ief in 31st 


|his own mold. A case in point was my 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Wheat Consumption Stimulated 
Said to Be Unfair to Farmer eniisicns seciing immediate remedy. 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2019) 2 


By Reduction in World Prices 





Decline Sufficient to Induce Feeding Grain to 


Livestock, According to Review by 


Agricultural Department 








* * | boycott movement is losing force, except | “back-breaking, heart-breaking, 

creases In Production and possibly in Bombay, according to infor-| profit-breaking surpluses” of crops so the | script of one of our young workers, who, 

mation by radio received by the Depart-|rest of the population can remain at) : as f his| complete information covering such situ- 

Sales |ment of Commerce from the Trade Com- | ease in time of drought, said the Secre- | after ne oe ole bg ates) fet | tions plays an extremely important 
|missioner at Calcutta, Charles B. Spof-|tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in! out a loud yell. On inquiry of one of| Part in the Nation’s relief efforts. 

World trade in petroleum during re-|ford, and made public Aug. 27. The/an address on Aug. 27 before the Ameri- | his fellows as to the cause, he said glee-}| It no longer difficult to place agri- 

cent months has been active, with many | Statement follows in full text: jcan Association of Agricultural College ‘fully, “I’ve found a ‘the’ where I put it.”| cultural material in the newspaper, for 


own editing of the first bulletin manu-| within a few weeks, or even overnight. 


The prompt and widespread release of 





| World wheat prices at the opening of, grades of wheat at six markets. in the 
|the marketing season this year have; United States eee i — = 
rbeen sufficiently low to stimulate con-|81 cents in the week ending Aug. 1. 
sumption and to induce feeding of that | This is 54 cents below the average for 


| : : the corresponding week a year ago. 
grain to livestock, the Department of | 7 ; : ‘ 
| Teteeltuse stated Aug. oT in a review | Kansas City prices had declined to a low 


e 


countries jshowing substantial increases | 
in production and sales, a statement 
made pulilic Aug. 28 by the Bureau of| 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
veals. 

Belgium petroleum companies re- 
ported that gasoline sales were ap-| 
proximately 20 per cent greater in the| 
second quarter of the current year than 


in the corresponding months of 1929.| 
Sales, fell off slightly during June be-| 
cause purchasers were waiting for the! 


result of the proposed tariff reduction 
on gasoline. This reduction, 
pointed out,,of 0.10 franc per liter, was 
voted by the Parliament toward the end 
of the month, bringing the import duty 
to 0.70 franc. The retail price is so far 
unchanged, but a drop is expected. 
The demand for kerosene in Belgium 
continued light, with sales about 5 per 
cent below last year’s level. There was 


| merchandise. 
it was} 


ivery unsatisfactory. 


The current business situation remains 
At Bombay, 16 
mills are closed and thousands of mill 
workers are unemployed. Many of the 


mills are operating at 50 per cent ca-| 
| pacity and stocks of piece-goods continue| made public by the Department, follows 
'to accumulate. 


Bazaar stocks in staple lines are un-| 


questionably low dnd any material im- 
provement of present conditions in the 
market would tend to stimulate business 
activity in both domestic and imported 
The credit situation re- 
mains very poor and collections are diffi- 
cult to effect. There are no prospects of 
improvement in the business situation 
in the nea~ future and consequently cau- 
tion should continue in making shipment 
to Indian accounts. 

The monsoon or rainy season is con- 
sidered as generally satisfactory. Stand- 


jing crops are in good condition except 


a steady demand for gas oil during the | 


quarter, with sales about 15 per cent | 


\above those for the second quarter of 
1929. 
oil was strong also. 

During the initial six months of the 
present year German mineral oil imports 
totaled 12,240,004 barrels, a 40 per cent 
increase over the 8,714,279 barrels im- 
ported during the corresponding months 
of 1929. The United States, it was stated, 
contributed 47 per cent by weight and 
50 per cent by value of the imports for 
this year. The chief increase in petro- 
leum products was in gasoline, about 60 


The demand for light lubricating | 


along the Indus where floods have caused 
considerable damage. The continued de- 


|cline in commodit~ prices for India’s raw 


}and railway receipts, affecting the reve- 


and manufactured exports has tended to) 
|demoralize most trades. 


The reduced 
volume and value of foreign trade re- 
sulting has appreciably curtailed custom 


Editors, meeting in Washington. 
|other speaker before the editors was Dr. 
|C. W. Warburton, director of extension 
| work of the Department. 


A summary of the Secretary’s remarks, 


in full text: 


“Whatever is accomplished in the im- 
provement of agriculture rests finally on 
the profits obtained from agriculture,” 
| Secretary Hyde said. “It is often. said 
| that everything must wait on education. 


| That is true, but education and its bene- | 
'fits in turn must depend on the farmer’s | 


| ability to pay for the cost of education. 


“Reduction of acreage to bring pro- 
|duction within demand is opposed on the 
ground that a year of drought like this 
| with reduced acreage would bring us near 
|starvation. On the other hand, it is un- 
reasonable to expect our farmers to raise 
| back-breaking, heart-breaking and profit- 
| breaking surpluses for 30 years so the 
rest of us can be entirely at ease in the 
| 31st year. ' 
“Whether the remedy for our farm 
| problem be political or economic, organ- 
jization is the first step.. A mass mind 
\for agriculture is what we should strive 


An- | 


the press wants’ it; public interest de- 


Aid of Writers Now 
Sought by Scientists 


mands it. Problems of the farm are 
now considered news and _ regularly 


: 4 ;.;achieve the distinction of front-page 
editorial fonction, with dationee and tact! Headlines, in the metropolitan news- 
without sacrificing their standards is evi- | P®PCTS- suet ee discussed 
idenced by the happy and mutually con-|'" the editorial columns. 
istructive relationships now existing. In|. In addition to the increased use of 
fact, the aid of the editor is now sought| informational material by the press, 
by an increasing number of research and! farmers are asking for more bulletins. 
extension workers in the preparation of | Both these factors add to the amount of 
their material for publication. Only the| material that passes through the editor's 
jother day; a letter came to the Depart-| hands. But press releases and bulletins 
ment from an editor who commented) are only the foundation stones of the 
lon the insistence of specialists that he} editor’s bridge between his institution 
lrewrite their manuscripts to proper|and the public. Lantern slides, film 
iform. This editor regrets that an in-| strips, photographs, maps, graphs, pos- 
sufficient staff prevents him from giv-! ters, charts, motion pictures, radio, all 
ing the help which he desires to give| have their part in the structure, Even 
and to which the research worker is! yet the editor’s task is not done, for he 
entitled. : must prepare and distribute extension 

In recent years, the volume of infor- | house “organs, _teach county extension 
mation has grown so rapidly, especially | agents and project leaders how to write 
in economic fields, the demand for it has|news, and aid these agents in taking 
developed so remarkably, and the chan-| more and better pictures. 


nels through which it may be dissemi- ° 
nated have increased so amazingly that Sources of Material 


many institutions are poorly equipped to| Have Been Enlarged 
meet the situation. Is it that the agri- | 


cultural colleges require a larger editorial 


Not only is there a great increase in 


|of the world wheat price situation for | 
|the season. The price in North America| 
| has been low enough also! in relation to, 
: Liverpool quotations to stimulate ex-| 
| ports, the Department added. 

Heavy marketings of the new crop 
contributed to price depression early in 
| August, but drought damage to grains 
|caused a sharp rise later in the month. 
World business depression has been an} 
| important factor in the low wheat prices, 
according to the Department. 
ment follows in full text: 

_ The season has opened with wheat 
| prices at a low level. In many coun- 
tries prices are low enough to stimulate 
}consumption. With cash 
below corn prices in many parts of the 
| United States, many farmers will be 
jinduced to feed wheat rather than buy 
feed grains. Prices in the markets of 


|the United States and Canada are also| 


|low enough in relation to Liverpool 
| prices to encourage exports. 

It is of interest to note the shift. in 
| price margins between Liverpool and 
the markets of several surplus-producing 
countries. A year ago Argentina had a 


| large surplus and the producers of that | 


The state- | 


wheat prices | 


|level, with No. 2 hard Winter averag- 
ing 78 cents per bushel. The heavy 
marketings of the new crop contributed 
to this depression, but world markets 
generally fell to a low level at the end 
of July. 

Drought and the prospect of a great 
reduction in the corn crop of the United 
States resulted in a marked rise follow- 
ing this low point. In the face of con- 
tinued heavy marketings of new wheat 
in the United States and large stocks of 
!old wheat remainingjon hand in Canada 
jand the United States, the marked rise 
#in the early part of August was n 
|} sustained and prices have declined agai 
to a level nearly as low as at the end of 
July. 


Business Depression 


Important Factor 


The world-wide business depression 
and accompanying world-wide decline in 
the general price level have been im- 
| portant factors in the decline in wheat 
prices during the past several months. 
| At'the end of July the general price level 
|in the United States was about 20 per 
icent below that of July a year ago. 
Data are not available to indicate what 


|to bring about if we are to preserve 
|country life as the main stream of the 
| Nation’s morals, patriotism and leader- 
ship.” 

Agricultural colleges in 35 States were 


nue position of the central governments 


Advance to Farmers 





jcontinue through Aug. 29. | 


Dr. Warburton told the editors that, | 


personnel, or a more efficiently organ- | 
ized and centralized editorial office, or a! 
more systematic planning of informa- | 
Perhaps an improvement | 


tional effort? 


ere | in each of these three vital factors would 
|represented at the conferences, which! materially better the situation in most 


institutions. 


|number of channels through which 


| enlarged. 


| 4,630 to 5,942. 


the demand for information and in the 
it 
|may “be disseminated, but the sources 
from which it may be obtained have been 
In 10 years, the total number | 
| of extension workers has increased from 
There are 400 more ex- a 
| tention specialists than there were 10/8 year ago they were 25 cents under. 


{country appeared to be willing to sell | 
it at any price. Consequently prices at} 
Buenos Aires were considerably below 
Liverpool prices. In the first two weeks 
of August the price of October futures 
in Buenos Aires was only 10 to % cents 
under Liverpool October futures, whereas 


change has taken place in many foreign 
countries up to the first of August. In 
general, however, the course of prices 
in foreign countries has followed that 
;in the United States. 

Evidences of a check in the price de- 
cline have begun to apear. Wool prices, 
which are very sensitive and have de- 


per cent, partly to-meet increasing con- | 
sumption but more particularly due to | 
rapid increase of stocks early in the year 
in advance of imposition of larger duty. 


Germany Demands Crude Oil 

It was pointed out that in Germany 
there were large increases in both kero-| 
sent and gas oil, duties on which were} 
not raised, but the largest advance was; Columbia, S. C., Aug. 28.—Authoriza- 
in crude oil, receipts during the firgt half| tion to all cotton cooperative associations 
of 1930 being 350 per cent more than to advance to farmers coming into the 
those for the first half of 1929.. This is| associations the daily market price on 
due to beginning operations of the Ebano/|daily shipments is recommended to the 


Representative Fulmer Asks 
Farm Board to Authorize 
Daily Price Payments 





On Cotton Is Urged 


4 Quarton. 





asphalt works, with a capacity of 1,750,- 
000 barrels annually. Requirements, it 


| Federal Farm Board by Representative 


was said, will increase but at present the | 


plant is importing much more crude from 


Mexico and Venezuela than the United! 


States. 
It was pointed out that all the oil- 


increased their contributions to meet this | 
period’s peak demand. Their relative im-| 


portance remains unchanged, the 47 per} 


cent from the United States being fol- 
lowed by 15 per cent from Venezuela and 
the 11 per cent from Russia. 


The tariff committee of the German 


Federal Economic Council has proposed | 


a duty increase on imported pas oil, in| 


spite of protests 
turers. The agitation, it was explained, 


is significant as it indicates the favor- | 


able reception of bids by the local tar- 
oil producers for protection against gas 
oil, but from the standpoint of gas oil 
motor users such legislation would be 
highly unfavorable as their apparatus is 
not now adapted to the use of tar oil. 
There would be, in addition, increased 
operating costs that would react dis- 
advantageously on employment § and 
wages, it was said. 


India Production Increases 
The annual report for India of the 


Attock Oil Company for the calendar! 


year 1929 shows that production of crude 
amounted to 480,222 barrels, compared 
with 306,288 barrels in the preceding 
year. 


Spanish imports of gasoline have in- 
creased 76 per cent since 1926 and those 
of Diesel oil 198 per cent. Kerosene 


oils showed a decrease, which has been 
attributed to the desire to increase the 
activities of the domestic 
shown also in imports of ‘heavy, unre- 
fined petroleum. Practically all of the 
unrefined light petroleum came from the 
United States in 1926 and all from Rus- 


by motor manufac- | 


H. P. Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, 
S. C., in a letter to the Chairman of 
the Farm Board, Alexander Legge. 
Mr. Fulmer declares that the cotton 
farmers are facing bankruptcy with cot- 
ton selling at 10 cents a pound and “are 


producing countries supplying Germany | 20Solutely at the mercy” of the Federal 


Farm Board. His letter to Mr. Legge 
follows in full text: 

Farmers with good cotton crops selling 
at 10 cents per pound, which is below 
the cost of production, are facing bank- 
ruptcy unless you use some of the broad 
power given you under the marketing 
act to relieve this situation. Holding 
1,250,000 bales and the small amount of 
cotton that farmers will put through 
the cooperative associations during this 
season will prove worthless in trying to 


000,000-bale cotton crop being dum 

the market at 10 cents and below. 
Two Steps Proposed 

There are two ways that you can save 

the situation: First, you can authorize 


ped on 


the stabilization corporation to go on the | 
market in a competitive way and buy | 
cotton as offered at prevailing prices un-| 


til the demand from mills, exporters, and 


speculators would bring the price to at) 


least the level of the cotton that you are 
now holding. 


corporations would have to buy under 
this policy to turn the trick. 
prices there is no chance in the world 
to lose over a period of three to five 
years because we never have a surplus 
in cotton, according to past record, if 
you will average production over a period 


|of five years. 
made a fair increase, while lubricating | 


refineries, | 


Second, if you will authorize all co- 
|operative associations to advance to all 
farmers coming into the association the 
daily market price on the daily shipping, 


stating that they would participate in| 


|any profits when cotton is sold, you will 
|not only serve the situation but would 


sia in 1929. The United States supplied | 


practically all of the heavy unrefined 
during the four and one-half year period. 

June production in Mexico has been 
reported at 3,287,000 barrels of crude. 
Exports for the same month came to 
3,030,000 barrels. 

According to the statement, it is re- 
ported that Russian geologists have just 
discovered a new petroleum region on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, near the 
city of Akjubinsk. The new deposits ap- 
pear to be almost as rich as those at 
Baku and Grozny, and the Soviet govern- 


}even get the old 


ment proposes to open the necessary | 


credits fer their exploitation, it was 
pointed out. 


Cuba Begins Activities 
For Commercial Census 





A commercial census of the Republic | 
of Cuba is planned, according to a report | 


{ from the Consul at Havana, Harold B. 
More: than 40,000 circulars 
have been distributed among the licensed 


business houses of the republic, request- | 
ing confidential information concerning | 


invested capital, gross and net sales, 


amount of taxes paid, number of employes | 


and their nationality, and type of busi- 
ness in which each firm is engaged. 


The last general census of this type 


was in 1919. Most of the industrial and | 
manufacturing establishments have been | 


developed since then. 


Publication of the | 


census will take place sectionally, al-| 


though it may take a year or more to 
get the figures ready. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 





Celery Dealers to Cease 
Misrepresenting Product 


Seven companies or individuals ,en- 


gaged in the sale and distribution of | 


celery have signed stipulations with the 


Federal Trade Commission agreeing to| on Apr. 1, as contrasted with 193,195 on 


stop advertising that they handle Mich- 
igan-grown celery, when such is not the 
fact. They also promise to cease ship- 


have thousands of farmers coming into 
the cooperative associations, whereas un- 


der the present plan of a small advance | 


of 10 cents you would not be able to 
members to stick. 
Farmers can not pay their obligations 
with 10-cent cotton; therefore, it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to accept an 
advance from the coops from’ 6 to 
8 cents per pound. As stated previ- 
ously, the only way you-can operate un- 
der the marketing act and stabilize cot- 
ton at a fair price on a long line basis 


would be to have farmers join the asso- | 


ciation and place their cotton with it. 
You have now one of the best induce- 
ments to build up the necessary type of 
association to put over the trick. 
Board Empowered to Act 
If I were in your place, I would #m- 
mediately make the announcement of a 
policy along the second plan above sug- 
gested and bring glory to your Board 
and prosperity to the cotton South in 
the easiest possible way with no chance 
in the world of a loss at prices ranging 
from 10 to 16 cents. I want to state 
frankly that you have the ‘power under 
the marketing act and you have the 
money. Jf you and your Board have not 


stabilize the price in the face of a 14,-| 


You would be surprised | 
at the small quantity of cotton that these | 


At these | 


| with the farm situation of national sig- 
nificance, the demand for agricultural 
|information has developed rapidly, and 
that dissemination of complete informa- 
|tion is a necessity in relieving emergen- 
cies of the kind that repeatedly, have con- 
fronted agriculture in recent years. 
Dr. Warburton’s address follows in full 
text: j 
| Bulletins and newspapers have been 
| prominently recognized as means of sup- 
| plying agricultural information for many 
years. Only recently, however, have ad- 
|ministrators realized that the prepara- 
| tion of information for popular use re- 
| quired the services of a trained special- 
ist—a specialist not only with a facility 
for explaining scientific facts in plain, 
readable, accurate language, but with 
breadth of view, an aptitude for organi- 
zation, and a keen and accurate under- 
| standing of human nature. 


| Editor I nterprets 


| Science to Farmers 


| Inthe earlier days, all too many thou- 
|sands of printed pages were scattered 
| over the countryside that were for the 
| most part unintelligible to the man whom 
they were designed to influence. Exper- 
| iment station and college publications too 
often failed to present the results of re- 
;search in clear, concise, and practical 
|terms. Scientists, although preeminent 
in their particular fields of research, 
were seldom expert publicists. What was 
| needed was a person who could rescue the 
practical facts from obscuring and un- 
familiar scientific terminology and im- 
part them to farmers in language to 
which they were accustomed. The edi- 
tor, as a connecting link between the 
man who knows and the man who wishes 
to know, supplied this need. 

In the beginning the agricultural -col- 

lege editor was a part of the administra- 
tive activities of the college and experi- 
;}ment station. His duties consisted pri- 
marily of the editing of bulletins and 
reports for grammatical expression and 
punctuation. The alert, efficient editor 
| soon discovered the necessity for estab- 
lishing cordial contacts with the inves- 
tigators in subject-matter departments. 
This Was sometimes quite difficult. for 
research workers frequently regarded 
as an intrusion the attempt of editors 
|to make their manuscripts interesting 
and useful. They could not understand 
that a discussion which to them was 
clear and precise might not be in suit- 
able shape for popular consumption. 

I still recall the vigorous protest which 
came to me when, an editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Agron- 
;omy. I eliminated -Latin, French and 
German phrases from a brief manuscript 
on some minor experiment. The proud 
author claimed I had destroyed all his 
individuality, but I felt then, and still 
feel, that I did a good job.’ On the other 
hand, the editor may go too far in his 
attempt to reform aii expression into 





|the practical knowledge of this situation 
and the nerve to do the job, the Congress 
should immediately at its next session 
pass the McNary-Haugen bill, which is 
somewhat radical but will absolutely 
take care of the situation. Farmers are 
blessed with wonderful crops but are 
|badly in debt. They are absolutely at 
the mercy of you and your Board. The 
serious question is whether or not you 
{will take advantage of the situation and 
|come to the rescue of the cotton South 
or allow speculators, the large cotton 
|manufacturers and cotton mills to take 
|over this good cotton crop at these ridic- 
|ulously low prices, which will mean the 
|paralyzing of the purchasing power of 
ithe whole agricultural South and bank- 
ruptcy to thousands of farmers. 





Number of Farms in 


New Yor k State - 


Shows 17.1 Per Cent Decline in Decade 





Census Bureau Says Total in 1930 Is 33,000 Less Than 


Ten Years Ago; Only One 


Farm in New York County 





With the number of farms the 


in 


| State of New York decreasing 33,000 


; per cent, 


ping from the State of Michigan celery | 
grown in States other than Michigan so| 


as to deceive buyers into believing that 
it is Michigan-grown celery. Four of 
the firms listed also agree to stop repre- 


in the last deeade, there is one farm 


|remaining in New York County, accord- 


ing to an announcement Aug. 27 by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
The total for the State was 160,120 


Jan. 1, 1920, representing a loss of 17.1 
The announcement follow? ‘in 
full text: 6 
The Director of the Census announced 
Ang. 27 the number of farms in New 
ork. 





Apr. 1 


A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed 
by one person, either by his own labor 
alone or with the assistance of members 
of his household, or. hired employes. 
When a landowner has one or more 
tenants, renters, croppers, or managers, 
the land operated by each is considered 
a “farm.” Any tract of land less than 
three acres used for agricultural pur- 
poses, which produced roaucts to the 


value of $250 in the preceding calendar | 


year, is classed a “farm.” 


senting that they are growers of, celery, Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Decrease, 1925-1930 Detrease, 1920-1930 
shen such is not true. (Stipulation Nos. | 1930 1925 1920 Number Pct. Number Pet. 
638-644, inclusive.) (Stipulation Nos. | ciate total ... 160,120 188,754 193,195 28634152 33,075 17.1 
MB C(issued by Federal Trade Commission.) ;} _ The figures for 1930 are preliminary and subject to correction. 
= 


Let us consider for a moment the situ- | 
lation confronting the informational} have increased proportionately. In 1920 
|forces today. Agriculture has forged its| the funds expended in the States for co- 


years ago and college research staffs | 


Kansas September futures, on the 
| other hand, are now 20 to 25 cents under 
| Liverpool October futures as compared 


way to the forefront of American politi-| operative extension work amounted to| with a difference of only 10 to 15 cents 


‘cal and economic life. The solution of | 
rural problems is no longer being con- | 
sidered solely by farmers and by edu- 
cators in agricultural colleges. The farm 
situation has become national in aspect. | 
Agriculture belongs to the city as well | 


$14,658,000, while in 1930 \ $23,804,000 
were expended, or an increase of more 
than $9,000,000. The increase in exten- 
sion personnel and funds has made avail- 
able a vast amount of material that the 
editor feels he must utilize to the best 


as to the country. The farmer’s prob-| advantage of the farmer and farm 
lems and aspirations are intimately in- | woman. 

terwoven in the fabric of the Nation’s | To be continued in the issue of 
welfare. Frank and free discussions of Aug. 30 
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IN THOSE days it would have required a wide 
stretch of the imagination to picture a close 
relationship between medical science and 
meat packing. For of all the by-products of 
the packing industry, medicinal preparations 
were the least important. 

Today chemical laboratories and pharma- 
ceutical factories have their place in the 
activities of Armour and Company. Their 
greatest development has been largely the 
work of the past ten years. 

More than a hundred pharmaceutical 
products are prepared by Armour and Com- 
pany. About fifty are’ extracts from some 
twenty different kinds of glands of» hogs, 
sheep and cattle. Among them are: supraren- 
alin, a powerful astringent, pituituary sub- 
stance, used in the treatment of brain dis- 
orders; liver extract for pernicious anemia; 
and pepsin, trypsin and rennin for digestive 
disorders. Many of the glands used are the 
endocrine, or’ ductless, glands about which 
little was known until quite recently. 

Some .of these glands contain so little of 


ARMOUR 2 
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a year ago. In August, 1929, Winnipeg 
| September futures were higher than 
| Liverpool. Now they are 10 to 15 cents 

below diverpool. The reason for this 

shift is obvious. Argentina now has 
but little wheat to export, whereas Can- 
ada and the United States have large 
amounts of old wheat and larger new 
crops. 

The average price of all classes and 


clined rapidly for several months, ap- 
pear to have become more stable. The 
prices of some other products have 
strengthened a little after reaching a 
low level. In fact, according to Fisher, 
wholesale prices in the United States im- 
proved during the first three weeks of 
August. Although it sems quite possi- 
ble that the marked decline in prices 
has run its course for the present busi- 
ness cycle depression, there is, no de- 
finite evidence that a sharp upturn in 
the general price level during the next 
few months is to be expected. 
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LEG-O-MUTTON SLEEVES WERE IN STYLE? 


their precious active principle that only large- 
scale slaughtering can make the production 
of extract possible without prohibitive cost, 
For example: The saprarenal glands of 
25,000 healthy cattle are required to produce 
one pound of epinephrin. 

Because of the perishable nature of animal 
glands and the high standardization which 
must be maintained, Armour laboratories and 
plants are equipped with the most modern 
facilities for exercising the strictest technical 
control over every process. Delicate tempera- 
ture regulators, quick-acting vacuum driers, 
scientific devices for removing fats and 
soluble proteins, are suggestions of the 
complicated paraphernalia found in the 
pharmaceuticals department of the new 
Armour and Company. 


Armour pharmaceuticals are known the 
world over for their high degree of purity, 
uniformity and efficaey, And in medical prog- 
ress they represent a vast step in the relief of 
human suffering—relief which was not 
possible in the days of leg-o-mutton sleeves. 
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J Injunction Suit [Alleged F ailur e to Supply Adequate F acilities for Trans- 
portation Held Not to Support Action in Absence 





Federal Court Rejects Action 
To Stop Foreclosure Since) 
Two of Opposing Parties 
Resided in Same State 


D. O. MCLEMORE 
v. 
° ATLANTIC Coast LINE RAILROAD 
ComMPANY. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 282. 
Appeal from Cumberland Superior Court. 
S. C. McPHaL, and NiIMocKs AND NIM- 





Detroit, Mich. 
ALBERT Pick & COMPANY 


Vv. 
Cass-PUTNAM HoTeL COMPANY 
ET AL., ETC. 
District Court, E. D. Michigan 
No. 4302 


Rose & Lyon for defendant. 
Statement and Opinion 
Aug. 20, 1930 

The plaintiff alleged and offered evi- 
dence tending to show that he was a 
farmer living near Wade, N. C., and dur- 
ing the season of 1928 planted about 20 
acres in watermelons; that said water- 


Max KAHN for plaintiff; Peter A. MIL- 
LER for defendant Cass-Putnam Hotel 
Co.; BuTzeL, Levin & WINSTON, and 

‘STEVENSON, BUTZEL, EAMAN & LONG 
for defendants Melvin L. Straus and 
Joseph D. Blosser, as trustees. 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


ocks for plaintiff; W. A. TOWNES, and| 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. f6, 1930 

TuTTLE, District Judge.—The jurisdic 
tfon of this court is questioned on th 
pleadings. The plaintiff is an Illinois 
corporation and a general creditor of the 
defendant Cass-Putnam Hotel Company, 
a Michigan corporation, which latter cor- 
poration owns Webster Hall, a hotel in 


the City of Detroit, Mich. The other two 
defendants, Melvin LE. Straus and Joseph 
D. Blosser, joint trustees for bond- 
holders, are the mortgagees in two cer- 
tain mortgages upon said hotel. 

The second of said mortgages is now 
being foreclosed by the trustees, in the 
courts of the State of Michigan. Plaih- 
tiff alleges in its bill of complaint that 
said second mortgage has in fact and in 
la‘ been paid and that the defendants 
are manipulating said mortgages, the 
collections thereon and the foreclosure 
of said second mortgage in such a way 
that it is a fraud upon the plaintiff. The 
prayer of said bill asks that the trustees 
be enjoined from foreclosing the second 
mortgage, that such second mortgage be 
discharged, and for an accounting. Upon 
the filing of the bill and the answer of 
Cass-Putnam Hotel Company, admitting 
all of the allegations of the bill, a re- 
ceiver was appointed by this court, but 
before the receiver had taken possession 
of any property or taken any action un- 
der ah appointment, the answer of the 
defendants Straus and Blosser was filed 
raising the jurisdictional question. No 

n -has been taken, no property re- 
ceived and no expunge incurred by the 
receiver. 

Trustees Necessary Parties 


The bill alleged that plaintjff was a 
citizen of Illinois and that the defendant 
Cass-Putnam Hotel Company and the de- 
fendant Blosser were citizens of the State 
of Michigan. The bill was silent as to 
the citizenship of the defendant Straus. 
The sworn answer of the defendants 
Straus and Blosser denies all allegations 
of fraud and misconduct, and also al- 
leges that the defendant Straus is a resi- 
dent and citizen of the State of Illinois, 
and for that reason denies that there is 
a diversity of citizenship between the 
plaintiff and all of the defendants and 
denies the jurisdiction of. this court 
herein. 

There is nothing in connection with 
this controversy which would give this 
court jurisdiction without diversity of 
citizenship. That diversity of citizenship 
should be shown by the pleadings. 

It is well settled law that the Federal 
courts do not acquire jurisdiction because 
of diversity of citizenship unless that 
diversgjy exists as to all the parties nec- 
essary to a disposition of the question 
in dispute. The trustees are necessary 
_. to this controversy. Thayer v. 

ife Association of America, 112 U. S. 
717; Fidelity Insurance, Trust. & Safe 
Deposit Co. v. Huntington, 117 U. S. 280; 
Peper v. Fordyce, 119 U. S. 469. 

It is now admitted by the plaintiff that 
the defendant Straus is a citizen and res- 
ident of Illinois, but plaintiff contends 
that said defendant is not an indispen- 
sable party to this suit and that this con- 
troversy can be disposed of by the court 
without the presence of/the said Straus 
as a defendant. I cannot agree with this 
contention. 


Blosser and Straus are cotrustees in 
both of the mortgages involved. As such 
cotrustees they are both mortgagees in 
each of said mortgages. ,They have both 
been made trustees and mortgagees to 
represent and protect the holders of 
bonds secured by the mortgagees up6n 
the hotel. It is not within the power of 
the plaintiff or this court to select one 
of these trustees, to the excluston of the 
other, to represent the bondholders. : The 
trustees and both of the trustees are nec- 
essary parties to this suit. Caylor v. 
Cooper, 165 Fed. 757. The litigation can- 
not be disposed of without the presence, 
as parties, of both tru8tees: 

Question Properly Raised 

The plaintiff has recognized this by 
making both of such trusxes defendants. 
The defendant Straus is a necessary 
party. He is, should be, and must be a 
defendant in order to give to plaintiff 
the relief pores. He is a citizen of the 
State of IHinois and the plaintiff is a cit- 
izen of the same State. There is, there- 
fore, not that complete diversity of cit- 
izenship between the parties which-—is 
necessary to give the Federal court 
jurisdiction. 

It is urged by plaintiff that the de- 
fendants Straus and Blosser, by filing an 
answer which denies the allegations of 
this bill on the merits of the controversy, 
have waived the right to raise this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. Said defendants, 
howéver, by their answer, expressly raise 
this very question and deny the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the required*diversity of citizen- 
ship cannot be waived by the parties 
where it is the ground on which this 
court acquires its jurisdiction. 

If there is in fact the necessary diver- 
sity of citizenship, the privilege of in- 
sisting upon the proper venue of the 
suit may be waived, but if diversity of 
citizenship is g@acking and there is no 
other basis for jurisdiction it is the duty 
of the court, even on its own motion, to 
dismiss the suit as soon as its lack of 
percemiction is discovered. Chicago, Bur- 
ington & Quincy Railway Co. v. Willard, 
220 U. S. 413; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. v. Stephens, 218 Fed. 
635 (C. C. A. 6). 

This court being without jurisdiction 
in this cause, the order appointing the 
receiver herein is declared void, and the 
suit must be dismissed. An order will 
be entered accordingly. 


The weekly summary of 
Patent Suits filed will be 


fqund today on page 7. 





iff and as his agent, wrote a letter to 
e|G. B. McClellan, division superintendent 


‘| melons were handled by his agent, David 


McNeill; that on Apr. 19, 1928, said Me- 
Neill, acting for and in behalf of plain- 


of the defendant at Rocky Mount, N. C. 
The letter is as follows: “Under favor- 
able weather conditions for growing 
crops this season, I expect to handle 
from Wade anywhere from 300 to 400 
carloads of watermelons. And at pres- 
ent time we have only enough siding to 
load about 12 cars at atime. In the rush 
of the season, I cannot see where’ less 
than 40 to 60 cars will be loaded here 
daily and ready for movement the sec- 
ond day. Last season I had carload after 
carload piled upon the ground for the 
sun to bake, which hurt the sale consid- 
erably, agd had no room for cars to put 
them in. This year I am kindly asking 
you to investigate and make proper ar- 
rangements for the handling of these 
melons. The matter has already been 
taken with your agent, Mr. Starling, 
and he advises that some action will be 
taken immediately. But the question I 
want to impress upon your mind is the 
necessity of plenty room for the placing 
of cars. Your cooperation in this mat- 
ter will be highly appreciated, and in re- 
turn for your }]:indness I will be glad at 
any time to send you, or any of your 
force, at your request or their, a nice, 
sweet, juicy watermelon grown on the 


and agreeable to the most delicate 
stomach. Thanking you in advance, I 
am, Yours respect.” 


Melons Were Not 
Tendered for Shipment 


The superintendent replied on Apr. 25, 
as follows: “Acknowledging your favor 
of Apr. 20 having reference to the pros- 
pective movement of watermelons from 
Wade, N. C., this season. I will have 
this matter looked into and necessary ar- 
rangements will be made to take care 
of your needs.” Plaintiff further offered 
evidence tending to show that he had for 
shipment to J. Earl Roberts, a wholesale 
fruit and vegetable merchant doing busi- 
ness in the City of Philadelphia, Pa., 
eight or nine carloads of watermelons, 
| and of this auantity he was able to ship 
jonly five cars, and that he was unable 
to ship three cars of said melons which 
resulted in a total loss thereof, amount- 
ing to $473. 

The original complaint alleged that 
“not enough space! was provided on its 
sidetrack and pass track on which to 
place empty cars enough accessible for 
loading in which to load and ship said 
melons, nor were the facilities provided 
such as defendant had expressly prom- 
ised plaintiff to provide.” The plaintiff 
amended the complaint, alleging “that 
there were at all times during said ship- 
ping season sufficient empty cars on the 
defendant’s pass track at Wade, N. C., in 
which to load all watermelons raised by 
the plaintiff and tendered by him to the 
defendant for transportation at its reg- 
ular station in Wade, N. C., as afore- 
‘stated, but said empty cars were placed 
on defendant’s pass track below the point 
to where the aforementioned borrow pit 
or ditch had been filled in, making them 
utterly inaccessible for loading.” 

Plaintiff’s agent testified: “There was 
at no time any shortage of cars to be 
loaded., My only claim is that there was 
jgo place to put them on. * * * I never 
at any time requested Mr. Starling, the 
agent, in writing, to place cars for me 
at any parti¢ular time. I never gave 
him written orders for any cars at any 
time.” 

The three cars of melons for. which 
plaintiff institutes this action were piled 
in the field and were never transported 
to the defendant’s tracks at Wade, N. C., 
nor were they otherwse tendered for 
‘shipment. @he plaintiff testified: “The 
reason I did not take any over there 
Wednesday and Thursday is because I 
wanted to be sure there was somethin 
I could put them in. * * * The reason 
| failed to ship them I could not get cars 
to ship them in, * * * I did not at any 
time ask Mr. Starling, the agent at 
Wade, to place any cars for me, and I 
made no request of the agent either 
j orally or in writing to place any cars 
for me.” 


Issues as Submitted 
To Jury Are Quoted 


At the conclusion of the evidente the 
plaintiff admitted in open court that he 
“did not tender any loaded cars to de- 
fendant ‘which were refused.” 

The defendant offered evidence tend- 
ing to show that the facilities at Wade, 
N. C., which is a small station on defend- 
ant’s line, were wholly adequate to meet 
the needs of all shippers, and that at all 
times a sufficient-number of card were 
available and accessible to plaintiff and 
others. % 

The following issues were submitted 
to the jury: 

1. Did the defendant, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, contract and 
agree with the plaintiff, D. O. McLemore 

!to furnish to him sufficient sidetrack an 

| shipping facilities for loading his water- 
melons at Wade, N. C., during the ship- 
ping season of 1928? 

2. Did the defendant negligently fail to 
provide means and facilities at its sta- 
tion in Wade, N. C., reasonably necessary 
| for recviving and transporting all water- 

melons offered it for shipment by plain- 
tiff and others duwing the season of 1928, 
as alleged in the complaint? 

3. Did the plaintiff, during said season, 
offer to the defendant for shipment to J. 
Earle Roberts watermelons sufficient to 
load three cars, as alleged, and if so, did 
the defendant negligently fail to provide 
shingns facilities reasonably. necessary 
for the loading and transportation of said 

| watermelons, as alleged ? 

4. Did the plaintiff, D. 0. McLemore, 
at any time during the watermelon ship- 
ping season of 1928, file with the agent 





_of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | 
| pany at Wade, N. C., written request for | 


| the placing of freight cars ta be used by 
him in shipping watermelons? 
5. What damages, if any, is the plain- 


rich loamy soil of the Old North State, ; 


Of Notice as to Cars Needed. 





tiff, D. O. McLemore, entitled to recover 
of the defendant, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company, proximately result- 
ing from the alleged failure to receive 
and transport the carload shipments of 
watermelons tendered to the defendant 
for shipment, if any? 

The jury answered the first isue “yes,” 
the second issue “yes,” the third issue 
“yes,” the fourth issue “no,” and the fifth 
issue “$300.” 

From the judgment upon the verdict 
the defendant appealed. 


Rale Requiring Notice 
Not Subject to Waiver 


BroGcpen, J.—What duty dots a com- 
mon carrier owe under the, Federal 
Transportation Act to a shipper with 
reference to cars and loadtng facilities? 

The watermelons which the plaintiff 
shipped were transported from Wade, N. 
C., to Philadelphia, Pa. Such shipment 
constituted interstate commerce. The 
melons which plaintiff proposed to ship 
were also intended to be transported to 
the same point. The Federal Transpor- 
tation Act, paragraph 1, subsection 2, U. 
S. C. A., page 52, imposes upon every 
common carrier “engaged in the trans- 
portation * * * of property to provide | 
and furnish such transportation upon | 
reasonable request therefor.” The word 
“transportation” as used in the act in- 
cludes not only cars and other vehicles 
but “all instrumentalities and facilities 
of shipment or carriage * * * and all 
services in connection with the receipt, 
delivery, elevation, and handling of prop- | 
erty transported.” ! 

The record discloses that the defendant | 
had filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission certain tariffs applicable to 
shipments in interstate commerce mov- 
ing on the lines of defendant in July and 
August, 1928. Rule No. 35-D was of- 
fered in evidence and is as follows: “Or- 
ders for cars desired for loading must be 
filed, with reasonable advance notice, by 
shippers with ‘the originating carrier’s 
agent and must be given in writing (or 
if given orally or by telephone, must be 
confirmed in writing), and must specify 
the type of car (refrigerator, ventilator, 
box, etc.), and character of carriers’ 
service desired. (See Rules Nos. 80-H 
and 87-B.)” Rule 27, section 1, was also 
offered in evidence and provides that 
“owners are required, to load into or on 
cars freight for forwarding by rail car- 
riers, and to unload from cars freight re- 
ceived by rail carriers, carried at car- 
load ratings.” 

The rule requiring notice in writing is | 
a part of the tariff and cannot be waived. | 
James C. Davis v. Geo. D. Henderson, 
266 U. S. 92, 69 L. Ed. 182; Falmouth 
Co-op. Marketing Assn. v. Penna. R. R. 
Co., 212 N. W. 84. 


Nonsuit Adjudged 
Proper Under Facts 


The plaintiff bases his cause of action 
upon three theories. First, that the let- 
ter of Apr. 20, 1928, to Superintendent 
McClellan and the reply thereto consti- 
tuted a valid contract for increasing 
shipping facilities at Wade, N. C. Sec- 
ond, that sufficient cars were not avail- 
able for moving the property of plain- | 
tiff. Third, conceding that a sufficient 
number of cars were furnished, the cars 
so furnished were inaccessible by reason 
of soft, miry and defective approaches 
thereto. { 

The first theory is untenable. The let- 
ter of Apr. 20, 1928, contemplated “fa- 
vorable weather conditions for growing | 
crops this season” and was written be- 
fore the crop was planted. The experi- | 
ence of mankind through centuries ef 
fair weather and foul has amply demon- 
strated that the hope of the planting is 
not always the fact of the harvesting. 
Hence the letter and reply thereto do not 
| measure up to the dignity of a valid and 
enforceable contract. Moreover, any con- 
tract tending to create a special advan- 
tage for a particular shipper, when not 
within the published tariff, is invalid. 
Davis v. Cornwell, 264 U. S. 563, 68 L. 
Ed. 848; Chicago & Alton R. R. Co, v. 
Kirby, 225 U.S. 155, 56 L. Ed. 1033. 


Neither can the plaintiff recover upon ' 
the second theory for the reason that no 
request in writing was duly filed as re- 
quired by Rule 35-D. Davis v. Hender- 
son, supra. ; 

Nor can the plaintiff recover upon the 
third theory. Undoubtedly it is the duty 
of the carrier to furnish reasonable 
transportation facilities and this must in- 
clude reasonable facilities for loading 
cars for shipment. The furnishing of 
cars at an inaccessible place or at a place 
where a shipper could not reasonably 
have access to them would not comply 
either with reason or the requirements 
of the law. Certainly, reasonable acces- 
sibility to cars furnished is contemplated 
within the term “transportation” as de- 
fined by the Federal Transportation Act. 

However, the machinery of the Trans- 
portation Act is put into operation by the 
“reasonable requests therefor.” Mani- 
festly the carrier is entitled to know the 
specific demands of the shipper and the 
time~when the need for equipment arises 
in order that a reasonable opporgunity be 
afforded to promptly supply the need 
without crippling the service or creat- 
ing special advantages” or discrimina- 
tions. Beyond the letter of Apr. 20, 1928, 
there is no notice whatever to the de- 
fendant as to the needs of plaintiff or | 
others, and no indication whatever to de- 
fendant as to the type ,and extent of 
service required at Wade, N. C.; nor is; 
there any notice in writing that the cars 
furnished Were inaccessible by reason of 
defective approaches thereto. 

We therefore hold upon the record as 
presented that the motion for nonsuit 
should have been allowed. 


Mark for Footwear, 
Is Refused Registry 
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Ordinary Design Is Said to 
Justify Rejection 





EX PARTE CONVERSE RUBBER’ COMPANY 
Commissioner of Patents 
Application for registration of trade 

mark for rubber boots and shoes, filed! 

May 28, 1929, Serial No. 284721. 
Roperts, CUSHMAN & WoopBERRY, and 

CUSHMAN, BRYANT & Darsy for ap- 

plicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 14, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commissioner. 
|—The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the Examiner of Trade Marks 
; denying registration of an alleged. mark 


— 
















CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of béderal and State Courts 





Constitutional law—Due process—Equal protection—Special privileges and im- 
munities—Statute providing for payment of attorney’s fees for noncdmpliance 
with statute as to venue— > 


A Washington statute which in one section fixes the venue of actions in justice 
courts and in a second section provides for the entry of a judgment for an at- 
attorney’s fee of $25 in favor of the defendant and against the plaintiff on the 
dismissal of an action for want of jurisdiction over the defendant, is not, in so 
far as it provides for the entry of such judgment, in violation of the due process 
clause, the equal protection clause or the special privilege and immunities\clause 
of the Federal Constitution, since the statute imposes a penalty for failure to 
perform a duty required by the statute. 

The National Association of Creditors, Inc., v. Pendleton; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22146, Aug. 8, 1930; ; , 


. 





Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Settlement of 
controversy between codefendants— 

A Federal district court which had appointed a receiver for, and taken pos- 
session of an oi} and gasoline leasehold estate in a proceeding in the nature of 
a creditor’s bill, had jurisdiction to determine the title to the leasehold as between 
two defendants, although there was no diversity of citizenship between them. 


Barnett v. Mayes et al.; C..C. A. 10, No. 232, Aug. 6, 1930. 





Insurance—Credit insurance—Avoidance of policy—Misrepresentation, conceal- 
ment and fraud in notification of claiam—Merchandise returned as guarantee and 
security— 

Notification by insured seller of merchandise of claim to credit insurance com- 
pany for full amount of unpaid purchase price without deduction for the mer- 
chandise returned, or reference thereto, stating that it had no guaranty or se- 
curity, could be held a misrepresentation, concealment or fraud, within the mean- 
ing of a provision of the policy making misrepresentation, concealment or fraud 
in notification. of claim ground for avoidance of policy, since the merchandise 
returned to the seller could be considered as a guaranty or security for at least a 
part of the seller’s claim against the buyer. 

College Silk Throwing Co. v. American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York; 
C. C. A. 3, No. 4288, Aug. 21, 1930. ‘ ‘ . , : 





Insurance—Credit insurance—Avoidance of policy—Proof of migrepresentation, 
concealment or fraud— 

Misrepresentation, concealment or fraud, as ground for avoidance of a credit in- 
surance policy, must be established by a preponderance of clear and satisfactory, 
evidence, and an instruction requiring merely a preponderance of the evidence, 
without stating that such evidence must be clear and satisfactory,’ was erroneous. 

College Silk Throwing Co. v. American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York; 
C. C. A. 8, No. 4288, Aug. 21, 1980. 





Mortgages—Payment—Subrogation of bank making loan for payment of mort- 
gage to mortgagee’s rights— 

Where a bank made a loan to enable the borrower to pay off a mortgage, on the 
borrower’s assurance that there were no other liens or incumbrances against the 
land, and took a first mortgage to secure the loan, the bank w6uld have been 
entitled to subrogation to the rights of the mortgagee whose mortgage was paid 
with the proceeds of the loan as against another mortgagee, notwithstanding 
the failure of the bank’s attorney in examining the title to discover the exist- 
ence of such other mortgage, but was not entitled to subrogation against a bona 
fide purchaser of such mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank of Springfield v. Smith et al.; Me. Sup. Ct., July 28, 1930. 
e 





es ee at riot with intent to assist—Communication of intent to 
others— 

One who was present at a riot of strikers and strike sympathizers was not 
guilty of engaging in a riot, even if he intended tq assist the rioters, unless the 
intention was in some way communicated to thé rioters, or he incited, en- 
couraged or assisted them. 


State v. Hoffman et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 544, Aug. 20, 1930. 





Riots—Elements of offense—Strikes— 


The essential elements of the crime of engaging in a riot during a strike 
were an unlawful assembly, an intent to mutually assist against lawful au- 
thority, and acts of violence. 


State v. Hoffman et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 544, Aug. 20, 1930. ‘ 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary | 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Carriers—Carriage of goods—Duty of carrier in furnishing cars te shipper—Lia- 
bility for damage to unshipped crop— 

A railroad was not liable to a farmer for damages sustained because of in- 
ability to ship watermelons, on the theory that a sufficient fMumber of cars were 
not furnished and that cars furnished were inaccessible, in the absence of an ad- 
vance notice to the railroad as to the requirements of the farmer, in accordance 
with a rule included in the tariff filed by the railroad with the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission.—McLemore v. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. +(N. Car. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2020, Aug. 29, 1930. { 





‘Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Joint trustees 
as necessary parties to action to enjoin mortgage foreclosure— 


Diversity of citizenship between the plaintiff in an action to enjoin the fore- 
closure of a mortgage of a corporation and one of the joint trustees for the 
bondholders did not give the Federal court jurisdiction where the other trustee 
was a resident of the same state as the plaintiff, both trustees being necessary 
parties.—Albert Pick & Co. v. Cass-Putnam Hotel Co. et al. (D. C., E. D. Mich.) 
—V U,S. Daily, 2220, Aug. 29, 1930. 


Patents 
Patents—Prior adjudication— 


Where patent in suit has been twice sustained by Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
first question for determination here is whether prior art shown by present 
record differs so materially from prior art shown in other two records as would 
have required a different conclusion in either, had it been there presented, since 
otherwise the court will adhere to its previous decisions upon principle of stare 


decisis.—Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals v. F — 
TOS Daly Mae hae te ee rminals v. Ferguson et al. (C. C. A. 6.) 





, 


Patents—Infringement—Change in form— 


Modifications of design adopted by defendant were only such as involved change 
in detail and in greater or less dependertte, relatively, upon one or another fea- 


ture, without the omission of any particular function performed by it; this con- | 


stitutes infringement.—Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals v. Ferguson et al. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily, 2020, Aug. 29, 1930. - 





Patents—Reinforced concrete dock or pter held valid and infringed— 

Patent 1089405 to Ferguson for Reinforced Concrete Dock or Pier, claims 10, 
12 and 16 held valid and infringed.—Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals y. Fer- 
guson et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily, 2020, Aug. 29, 1930. ’ 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Practice in Patent Office—Rehearing— 


When Commissioner on appeal cites new references to show mark is common 
property, rehearing will be granted applicant so requests within limit of appeal 


to court.—-Ex parte Converse Rubber Co. (C % — ily, 
reg er er Co. (Comr Pats.) V U. S. Daily, 2020, 











Trade marks—Marks and names ‘subject to ownership—Form and substance— ' 

“Narrow external white band around the upper edge of the article of foot- 
wear” is not registrable as a trade mark in view of common use of similar marks 
as ornaments.—Ex parte Converse Rubber Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2020, Aug. 29, 1930. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Form and substance— 


Many functional or ornamental features of an article of manufacture may indi- 
cate its origin, but they would not necessarily constitute trade marks.—Ex parte 
Converse Rubber Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2020, Aug. 29, 1930. 

nr nnn once nnnemenes 


for rubber boots and shoes consisting of , eral purchasing public. As noted by him 
a narrow external white band around; many functional or ornamental features 


| the upper edge of the article of foot-|of an article of manufacture may indi- 


wear. ; | catesfts origin, but they would not neces- 
Registration was refused upon the! sarily constitute trade marks, It is a very 
ground that the mark is not a trade mark | old practice to place contrasting orna- 


and would not impress the public gs an| mental borders around the uppers of | 


indication of origin or ownership, but| boots and shoes, See design patents to 
merely as an ornamental border. While | Buchanan, 16609, Apr. 13, 1886; Nathan, 
the Examiner states it is common prac- | 23234, May 1, 1894; Stephens, 26307, 
tice to place an ornamental band of some | Nov. 17, 1896; Davison, 52525, Oct. 8, 
sort on boots and shoes he has not cited | 1918. 

any instances of this character. Appli-| Class: Designs, boots and shoes, and 
cant has presented a number of affidavits | uppers. 
to the effect that the mark was adopted | 
and used as a trade mark and has been 
so construed and interpreted by the pur- 
chasing public. * 

Alleged Mark Resembles Design | affirmed, 

It is believed the Examiner is right in} In view of the citation of these new 
his conclusion that the alleged mark is| references, a 
nothing more than an ornamental design| granfed if the applicant so requests 
and would be so interpreted by the gen-! within the limit of appeal to the court, 


| held the conclusion of the Examiner of 


a ‘ 
Avurnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED Herein, Brine 
PustisHep WitHout Comment sy THE Unirep States DatLy 


Modifications in Dock Design 
Not to Avoid Patent Infringement 






‘Substantial Duplication ef Structure Said, to 
_ Justify Finding; Previous Rulings Uphold- 
- ing Validity of Issue Affirmed 





Cincinnati, Ohio. | guson in these transverse walls and pro- 
DETROIT RAILWAY & HARBOR TERMINALS | Viding tensile strength to resist the pres- 
| v. |sure of earth fill and superimposed load 
WILuiAM S. FERGUSON ET AL. ,is also used by the defendant, but it runs 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit./ between a point slightly above the mid- 
No. 5330. | dle line of the front wall to the longitu- 
Appeal from the District Court for the|dinal reinforcement ‘of the subfloor, in- 
astern District of Michigan. stead of from very near the top of such 
Before Hicks and HICKENLOoPER, Cir-| wall to a point farther shoreward; and, 
cuit Judges, and ANDERSON, District| while Ferguson’s preferred form of shore 
Judge. | anchorage consists of stay piles, or other 
Opinion of the Court solid anchorage erected on shore, 
June 12, 1930 |reinforcing means connecting the wall 
HIcKENLOoPER, C. J.—This is an action | and subfloor firmly with such anchorage, 
for infringement of Patent No. 1089405,|the defendant’s dock is anchored shore- 
|issued to W. S. Ferguson, Mar. 10, 1914,| ward by batter-piles at intervals longi- 
for a\ reinforced concrete dock or pier.|tudinally, which piles are imbedded in 
|The District Court held claims 10, 12| the concret® of the subfloor. 


SU 


Held . 


t 





|and 16 infringed. Defendants appeal. 

The patent has been before this court 
|on two other occasions, upon both of 
| which its validity was recognized and 
jdecree of infringement sustained. De- 
| troit Iron & Steel Co. v. Carey, 236 Fed. 
924; City of Detroit v. Kahn et al., 22 
F. (2d) 613. The claims in suit are 
/quoted in the margin of the’ report of 





| the Carey case, and need not here be re- | 
| peated. The first’ question for determi-| 


| nation is whether the prior art as shown 


|by the present record differs so mate-| 


'Tially from the prior art as shown in the 
|other two records as 
quired a different conclusion in either, 
had it there been presented. Otherwise, 
the court will adhere to its previous de- 
|cisions upon prin@iples of stare decisis. 
| Payette Neckwear Co. v. Franc-Stroh- 
| mewger & Cowan, Inc., — F. (2d) — (C. 
C. A. 6, Apr. 21, 1930). 


Infringement Called 
| Main Point Involved 


| None>of-the new evidence is urged 
; upon us as showing anticipation, prior 
| use or publication of the complete com- 
bination covered by the claims. As was 
|said of similar evidence in our former 
| decisions, it is to be classified either as 
| disclosing a design for retaining walls, 
;not extending over the water nor pre- 
| senting the problems of ,dock construc- 
tion (examples being the Merwede Ca- 
nal wall and the Puget Sound quay wall, 
both built in 1904, and the Antwerp 
dock, subject to indefinite publication in 
February, 1906), or as structures of the 
mass concrete type, such as the dock at 
Wallabout Basin, the Champlain Canal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


luth. ? 

Structures of both types were consid- 
ered by the court in our previous opin- 
lons, were then rejected as invalidating 
the patent, and it se#ms manifest that 
the very purpose and utility of the Fer- 
guson patent was the avoidance of the 
necessity of these massive structures, on 
the one hand, and the adaptation of the 
elements of the land structures to dock 
| construction, on the other. We jdo not 
again inquire into the question of 
| whether it required more than a high de- 
gree of mechanical and engineering skill 
| for Ferguson to design his dock.if he be 
; assumed, as he must be, to have had 
| knowledge of these prior art structures. 
| On both previous occasions this court 
| held that invention was disclosed by the 
; combination of elements, all old in the 
; art, for the purpose of the construction 
of a morecefficient and useful dock. We 
accept this finding, conclude that a differ- 
ent decision would not have been re- 
quired had the new evidence in this rec- 


occasions, and turn to the question of 


here involved. 
Details of Ferguson 


Patent Reviewed 

As we ndw read the specifications and 
claims, in view of the prior art, Fergu- 
| son made practical use of reinforcement 
of concrete to construct a_ lighter, 


form type. On the outer side,, running 
parallel with the shore line, he designed 
|a huge girder of reinforced concrete, the 
lower flange resting longitudinally upon 
a series of piles, the supper ends of 
which are embedded in the concrete. 
The preferred form also shows the use 
of reinforced concrete beams extending 
shoreward and longitudinally of the 
dock in the construction of the subfloor. 
|The yeinforcement of this beam con- 
struction of the subfloor is described in 
some of the claims as tension and shear 
members and the entire structure is de- 
| scribed on the specifications as compris- 
ing a, system of reinforced beams or 
;girders horizontally and vertically 
positioned, including a reinforced 
girder floor,;-but the patentee also 
says that “many of the members 
specifically mentioned in the rein- 
|forcing scheme described in connection 
|with the dock invented }»y me, may be 
| dispensed with, 
varying conditions of service,” thus em- 
phasizing the fact that such beam and 
|girder construction is but the preferred 
|form. « 
Cencrete was known to offer high re- 
sistance to compression, but to have rel- 
atively low tensile strength. The rein- 
| forcement of the subfloor over the heads 
of the piles must! be sufficient to resist 
the shear and tension strains produced 
|by the load above. The earth fill above 
|the subfloor, the pavement above that, 
land the weight of cargo and of unload- 
|ing machinery, railway cars, etc., also 
tend to overturn the outside wall. 
jar of landing vessels tends to force the 
wall inward. To counteract these forces 
and to distribute them over a large area, 
and yet to avoid mass construction and 
prottuce a dock of maximum strength and 
durability, Ferguson utilized transverse 
bracing walls of concrete, resting upon 
the subfloor and offering resistance to 
the compression strains and jars from 
landing vessels, and reinforced from the 
subfloor to near the top of the outside 
‘girder to resist the tension strain and 
hold the outer wall in place. In thus 
utilizing these known practices to avoid 
the necessity of*mass construction in 
docks, and still produce a structure of 
great strength and durability, invention 
| was held to lie. ‘’ 
In detail, the defendant’s structure de- 
| parts somewhat from the preferred form 
shown in the patent and reverts toward 
greater mass constriction. The sup- 





| conerete of the subfloor nor the front 
wal the reinforcement of the subfloor 
lis of the. mattress,type, rather than in 





together than is required by Ferguson’s 


Trade Marks is sound notwithgtanding | preferred form, the reinforcement is tess i rial 
the affidavits filed, and his decision is| and the concrete subfloor is of necessity | whether the defendant’s dock possesses 


thicker. 
Instead of transverse bracing walls 


thickeneqd at its base, shoreward; and the 
| diagonal reinforcement placed by Fer- 


would have re-| 


approaches and the Peavey dock at Du-| 


ord been before the court on the previous | 


infringement, which is the chief question | 


stronger -dock of the subfloor and plat-| 


or modified to meet! 


The | 


porting piles are not imbedded in the| 


| These batter-piles are constructed 
|toward the shoreward side, and effec- 
|tively hold the structure from sliding 
|into the river. It is also contended that 
|defendant’s dock is not an integral mon- 
|olithic whole in that the concrete sub- 
| floor is separated from the piling by a 
'2-inch wooden floor, and the subfloor of 
|concrete was poured before the front 
wall, producing a theoretical line of sep- 
aration. These differences, it is alleged, 
}avoid infringement. 


Contesting Structures 
Compared by Court 


_ We are not impressed with the con- 
tentions either that the defendant’s dock 
is an example of -reversion to the mass 
construction of the prior art, or that the 
structural differences are so radical a 
|departure from the patent as to avoid 
|infringement. Practically and function- 
ally the defendant’s dock is a monolithic 
whole. The vertical and diagonal rein- 
forcement firmly unites the front wall 
and subfloor, and the weight of the whole 
| structure, as well as the tie-rods driven 
into the piles and extending into the sub- 
| floor, as firmly holds such piles integral 
'with the subfloor aseif they were im- 
| bedded in it. 
With the placing of the piles closer-to- 
| gether in series, and the use of heavier 
|eoncrege for the subfloor, lighter rein- 
|forcement was required, but this rein- 
forcement provided shear or tension 
|members in the subfloor, although to a_ 
less pronounced degree. Although the 
subfloor may properly be said not to em- 
ploy a system of distinctly beam con- 


| 


ferred form is not an element of the 
claims in suit. The batter-piles securely 
| anchor the whole to the shore. 


L&stly, while the defendant has not 
adopted the separate transverse walls, 
or counterforts, which play so igportant 
a part in the Ferguson design, tile widen- 
ing of the base of the front wall and 
the use of reinforcement, tying in with 
the reinforcement of the subfloor, to re- 
sist and avoid overtoppling of such wall, 
is in fiction and effect the equivalent 
of the transverse bracing walls. 

The greater transverse width on the 
front wall offers the same increased re- 
sistance to compression strains that is 
afforded by the transverse walls of Fer- 
guson, while the diagonal reinforcement 
provides the same tensile strength. So 
far as resistance to both compression 
and tensile strains, is concerned, the 


transversely reinforced fillet along 
the base” of this front wall is 
in all respects the mechanical 


equivalent of a close series of multipli- 
cation of transverse walls, each centering 
at one of the diagonal reinforcements. 


To specifically apply but one of the 
|claims (Claim 12): “In a reinforced 
concrete dock,” the dock is here con- 
structed of concrete reinforced with steel, 
for whatever purpose and whether of the 
mat type or beam design; “the combina- 
tion with suitable subsurface supporting 
| means,” the piles; “of a load-supporting 
concrete floor with tension and shear 
| members therein bridging the supporting 
means,” this is the reinforcement of the 
subfloor bridging the supporting piles; 
|“a longitudinal concrete wall integral 
, with said floor,” as has been stated the 
longitudinal front wall has been made 
| integral by tyfng the two firmly together 
with reinforcement; “and reinforcing 
;members within the supper and lower 
| portions theneof,” these are present; 
“concrete bracing walls disposed at in- 
tervals between said wall and floor and 
integral with the structure thereof, 
whereby the concrete is availed of for 
compression strains, “this element is 
found in defendant’s fillet with its diag- 
onal reinforcihg tension members and 
the concrete immediately adjacent on 
either side of each such members; “suit- 
able shore anchorage,” the batter-piles; 
“and connecting means uniting said dock 
therewith,” these are the pockets of the 
concrete subfloor in which the batter- 
piles are firmly imbedded, 

It is urged, however, that there has 
been a substantial departure from the 
principle of Ferguson’s invention and 
that it is not sufficient that the defend- 
ant be brought within the letter of the 
claims if the defendant’s dock is con- 
structed by employing different means 
although to accomplish substantially the 
same result. _Westinghouse v. Boyden 
Power Brake Co., 170 U. S. 537, 5683 
Kelsey Wheel Co, v. Universal Rim Co., 
296 Fed. 616 (C. C. A. 6): Edwards Mfg. 
Co. v. National Fireworks Distributing 
Co., 272 Fed. 23, 26 (C, C. A. 6); Me- 
Callum v. Pittsburgh & Cleveland Coal 
| Co., 268 Fed: 831, 836 (C. C, A. 6). 


Prior Decree of 
Infringement Affirmed 


l The answer to this contention is, we 
think, that the defendant’s dock is. not 
constructed ujion a different principle, 
nor does it accomplish the desired end by 
substantially different means. On the 
‘contrary, practically the same end is 
accomplished by employment of substan- 
tially the same means, functioning in 
identical manner. 

Modifications of design, which have 
been adopted, were only such as in- 
volved change in detail and in greater 
|or less dependence, relatively, upon one 
}or another feature, without the omission 
| of any particular element or the function 
performed by it. This is universally 
recognized as constituting infringement. 
Gordon Form Lathe Co. v. Walcott Ma- 
| chine Co., 32 F. (2d) 55 (C. C. A. 6). 
Accepting our former decisions a8 
(establishing the validity of the patent, 
| and finding in defendant’s structure each 
}element of the combination covered by 





| 





In view of the foregoing facts, it is| beam or girder form; the piles are closer | the claims in suit, or its full mechanical 


| equivalent, and not considering it mate- 
to the question here involved 


all of the supposed advantages and util- 
jity of Ferguson’s preferred form, such 


reconsideration will be| placed at intervals, the front wall is|as full economy of construction and a 


doubtful fesiliené¢y, the decree of in- 
fringement must be affirmed. 


- 


struction, it is to be noted that this pre- - 
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Payments Shika Ainitor Leuthact for Oil and 


Depletion—Oil and gas leases—Subleases—Royalties— | sei “Arthur St. John 


Famous houses | 


Patrick’s, Dublin, by . . . 


Gas Rights in Property Are Construed The owner of an oil and gas lease entered into a contract involving the lease | and literary shrines of London, by . . .; pendix on the French PB gd sp- ; 
pa under which he was to receive certain sums as royalty; held, that under the | with fifty-nine illustrations by Frederick} Lady chapel of St. Patrick’s cathedral 'B f Int 1R 

Not to Be Rent terms of the contract such royalty was not rent but a part of the purchase price | Adcock. 264 p., illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dut-| 1666-1816. \by Thomas Philip Le Fanu, ureau 0 nterna ‘ evenue 

for the owner’s interest, and that the owner was not entitled to a deduction for | ,,tom & co., 1929. 20-27466 | C. B. 336 p. Dundalk, Pub. by W. Tem- Announces Adjustments 


| Aiken, Mrs. Janet (Rankin). 


inglish pres- | 
; with 


‘ant and past, by ...; an introduc- | 
tion by George Philip Krapp. 287 -p., | 
illus. N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1930. | 
30-18052 

Amann, Gustav. The legacy of Sun Yatsen; 
a history of the Chinese ‘evolution, By | 
+; With prefaces by Krrl Haushofer 
. and Engelbert Krebs . . . translated 


pest for the Standing committee of the 
General synod of the Church of Ireland, 
1930. 30-18290 | 
Light, Vernal Earl. ... Photoreceptors in 
Mya arenaria, with special reference to 
| their distributiomg structure, and fume- 
| tion, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins 
| University, 1929. ‘Reprinted from the 
| Journal of morphology and physiology, 


depletion on the theory that the-eontract was a sublease—Herold v. Commis- 
sioner. (C. C. A. 5.)—V U.S. Daily, 2021, Aug. 29, 1930. 








Following Claims Filed by 


| taxes upon that additional value which | 
Various Taxpayers 


results from the discovery of a new pool. | 
He is expressly permitted to add thjs to| 
what he has paid for his lease and to| 
| have it returned through annual deduc- | 
| tions from the receipts for the oil. If,! 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit has held that a cer- 
tain contract made by a taxpayer 
amounted to an assignment of an oil 
and gas lease rather than a sub- 

. lease or mortgage. Payments made 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or xelied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 





to the taxpayer were not rent and he | because of financial weakness or inability | D ee f B d f T A 1 from the German by Frederick Philip| vol, 49. no. 1, March 1980.") “4S’n. ilies | claims of tax overassessments.ate sutl- 
was not, ‘therefore, entitled to a de- | to develop the property an arrangement | . ecisions O oar oO ax ppea Ss pt Nag 302 p. N. Y., L. Carrier & co.,/ Phil. Pa. The Wistar institute "ptebe, marized as follows in full text: 

duction for depletion, the opinion | similar to that in the present case is acon Renditedien Nica. Sinddes ee. | 1930. 80-17682 William Realty Company 

ruled. |made with some one able to handle it, | thew, by Benjamin W. Bacon, 533 p,|Lonegran, William I. The menace of| William Realty Company, Kansas City, 


it has shown clearly that it peti- 
tioned not as the “taxpayer,” but as 
“transferee” of the assets of the 
Maine corporation. Therefore, from 
the decided cases it appears clearly 


Promulgated Aug. 28 
Carnation Milk Products 
Docket Nos. 19552, 19789. 
The petitioner here is a Delaware 
corporation organized and _incorpo- 


\ 


° Vv i 
Company, Mo. Overassessments of income and 


profits taxes, interest, and penalties in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1917, $3,960.72; 1918, $1,848.87; 
1919, $3,585.03; 1920, $30,071.39; 1921, 


atheism. 87-p. N. Y., The America press, 
1930. 30-18288 
|Marshall, Thomas Maitland. A manual to 
accompany American history, by .. . 
and Edgar B. Wesley. 113 No 25 


| he is to be denied this benefit, then the 
| attempted concession becomes a shadow. 


Practices of Industry 


(The publication of the full text 
of the above case of Herold v. Com- 
missioner was begun in the issue of 
wAug. 28.) 


N..Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-18287 
Bank for irternational settlements. e + 
Documents, introductory note, and an 
address by Melvin A. Traylor. 172 -p. 
Chicago, The First national bank of Chi- | 


< 


The text concludes as follows: \In Developments Shown savas | clear \ ( ' : 
Section 214a of the Revenue Act of | We inow _ matter ef cotmos rated under the laws of the State of vet ene is a jurisdic- enn ae union trust and savings | The Macmillan co., 1930. 80-17699 | $8,776.74; 1922, $14,276.40; 1923, $6,- 
1921, provided: i knowledge, that in a large number of in-| Delaware in 1920. It is the succes- We se proceedings. ge ae ah _, 30-170@9 | Masters, Edgar Lee. Gettysburg, Manila, | 956.16: 1924 $6,618.52; 1925, $2,405.26; 
’ are in accord with the conten- erndt, Walter. Smitty, the flying office! Acoma. 219 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 1996 $3 804 i3 ’ ; ’ ’ 205 


sor to a corporation by its same 


Z . 86 p., illus. 
name, organized and incorporated 


boy. (Smitty series, no. 3.) 


That in computing net income there shall) ctances new oil fields are discovered by | 
N. Y., Cupples and Leon~#o., 


be allowed as deductions * * * |men possessing much hope and little} 


30-17696 


tion of the respondent that, while 
Men on a 


consent of the parties cannot give The overassessments are made pur- 


Millin, Mrs. Sarah Gertrude. 





(10.) In the case of mines, oil and gas| ‘ ; ani r the laws of Maine, which dis- a. 30-176 aa 4 M . 
wellst other natural deposits nd hate a| ee bens ee ee an poca 7. 27, 1920. The deficiency jurisdiction to the Board, they may J|Beseler, Dora Hedwig von. An Englich. | 19802 eee eee Ss 088 | States Board a tie ta cals extooal 
reasonable allowance for depletion~* * *|!Mvariably appear on the scene alter Ol | in controversy is for the taxable year admit the existence of facts which German and German-English dictionary |More, Frank Frankfort. A mi 3 a: the instant f - b 
according sto the peculiar conditions in each'iS found. In such circumstances it 1S) 919 and eo, ut of income earned show jurisdiction; but we disagree, of law and business terminology. 223 p.| medley in retra ete 2 gril ; ajthe instant case for the above years, 
ease, based upon cost * * *; Provided further,| quite the common practice for the, 1919 anc grows out 01. icon aw that for the reasons already stated, that Berlin, W. de Gruyter & co., 1929. “; Garé of Gene a ae Docket No. 40434. 
that in the case of mines, oil and gas wells,| pioneer to transfer his holdings to the! by the Maine corporation the’ & the admitted facts show that the y 30-17685 Gaae a. Coa Set i i _— es William M. Leary 
discovered by the taxpayer, on or after Mdr.| big company for a small amount of cash| year, which was prior to the incep- Board has jurisdiction. Burket, Mrs. Belle Weimer. History of the) 1930 oe ae 18304 | William M. Leary, Birmingham, Ala. 
1, 1913, and not acquired as the result of | and a large consideration to be paid in| tion of the petitioner. With respect to the contention of Nineteenth century club of Kingman,| yo. eee An overassessment of income tax and 

: Kans. 48 p. Kingman, Kans., The Nine. |N¢w York. Metropolitan museum of agt.| interest, together with an allowance for 


Eurehase of © proven tract or lease, where the with an overriding’ royalty, and The Commissioner averred that on the respondent that, while the two 





: s | oil ibiti i 
fair market value of the property is ma-}| 21 pal Se ae alt eee ; fe . ' : teenth century club, 1929. $0-10754| °.°.° Loan exhibition .of Persian rugs | ; : ¥ 
terially disproportionate to the cost, the| mane ete call it “paying” the gored account of oe cal ae = corporations may be considered sep- | Carnegie ondamaneut for satainanatenens | of the so-called Polish’ type, New York, determi d on wre: 1919, 217,001 58: 
depletion allowance shat be based upon the|0r “retaining” it, to my mind, it makes| time for assessment and collec ah arate legal entities they are for all peace. Division of intercourse and ed-| JU¢ 10-September 21, memxxx. 14 p., | : — as follows: 1919, $17,001.58; 
fair market value of the property at the date | no difference. I think we may assume! the taxes for 1919 and because of the practical purposes the same and that ucation. ... International relations clubs| _ilus. N. Y., 1930. 30-17646 | ae woareees aan ieee for 


of discovery or within 30 days thereafter | that, in making the provision under con-| other acts, representations, attitude the petitioner is estopped from. de- handbook, by Amy Heminway Jones. 2d | O'Neill, John Gétald. Ancient Corinth, with 


interest on the overassessment result 


***. (Italics by the writer.) | sideration, Congress knew that which | and conduct of the petitioner, he did nying that it is the taxpayer, it must ed. November 1929. (International rela-| a topographical sketch of the Corinthia. 4 
It is thus seen that the statute clearly | was commonly known to those familiar} not assess said tax or bring suit be remembered that the Board is a tions clubs. Publication no. vi.) 35 p., (The Johns Hopkins university studies in | from the judgment _rendered by the 
commands that in computing net income,| with the industry, and that it did not in-| therefor against the Delaware cor- tribunal of limited jurisdiction—The illus. N. Y., 1929. 30-10753 | archaeology, no. 8.) 1v. Baltimore, The \United States District ourt for the, 


there shall be allowed as deductions “ac.|tend to create a situation where only poration within the statutory period, Aldine Club, 1 B. T. A. 710, and Con- Chapman, George. Trial of George Chap-| Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 30-18284 | Southern Division of the Northern Dis- 


i i +43 : ri mses S ri i : : man, edited by Hargrave L. Adam. (No-| Southwick, Th Paine. A D trict of Alabama in the instant 
cording to the peculiar conditions in each! those with strong purses should be the} and, therefore, having obtained such solidated Companies, Inc., 15 B. T. table. British tri 99° a | Sou ck, Thomas Paine. A Duryee zouave, in the instant case, 
case,” a reasonable allowance for deple-| beneficiaries of this concession accorded| forbearance on the part of the re- A. 645—and that whatever jurisdic- W. ules i eae er” a a oh)’ tak eee a ae Leary v. Snead, Collector (unreported). 


tion, to be based upon cost and in the | to discoverers. | spondent, the petitioner is estopped tion it may have is definitely pre- | Clarke, Mary Evelyn. A study in the logic! march and in the field, of an ordinary 





case of discovery, where the fair market| It is also fundamental that doubts are| to deny that it is the —— scribed by the statute creating it of value, by . . . 330 p. London, Uni-| common soldier of the civil war. 119 p.,| Relief Funds of Veterans 
value of the property is materially dis-| to be construed against the taxing power.) ©F the party in interest and liable for | and responsible for its continued ex- | vegsity of London press, 1929. 30-18291| illus. Washington, D. C., Acme printing s ‘ ‘ 
proportionate to cost, it shall be based| Hence, in my opinion, we are not justi- the said tax. ; ; | istence. Therefore the Board is pow- es ae 7 oe =| co. 1930. 30-17700 Escape California Taxation 
upon the-market value of the property at/|fied in holding that, because the statute! The deficiency notice or notices as- erless to apply rufes of law, although | ton, Houghton Mifflin co. 1930. 30-17698 |SP&EO, John. The true story of Capt. State of California: 


| David Mathews and his State line house, 


applicable unter other and different 
being the vindication of the memory of 


serting the deficiency, states clearly 
circumstances, which would tend te 


the time of discovery or within 30 days|does—not specifically say that one, who| European conference on the transport of 


Sacramento, Aug. 28. 





thereafter. | retains an interest in the minerals to the; that the respondent seeks to invoke 4 newspapers and periodicals, Geneva, 1929. | : . 

It did not say that this depletion | extent of receiving a part of them as &a| the provisions of section 274 of the enlarge the jurisdiction of the Board ‘ Records and texts. 60 p., illus. at ee patriot & the exposure Insurance compensation, death com- 
should be allowed to those having any} consideration for rights transferred to! Revenue Act of 1926; that is, that or to substitute parties for those Geneva, 1930. 30-17694 | Fe tn tee ee he house | pensation, and adjusted compensation 
particular relation to the property, such| another permitting development, shall! he proceeds under that section definitely prescribed by the statute. Neg ae Jardine, A study of Hemo- “iinaticn. ka’ 15 cc Rutland. | Paid by the United States to the guard- 
as the owner, lessor or lessee, and to my; continue to receive as an annual deduc-| against the “taxpayer. In all of the Therefore these proceedings will Seams at Pees a Vt., The Tory press, 1930. * 30-17697 | 1an_or custodian of beneficiaries of the 


pleadings filed by the petitioner here be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 
1s ic cei acaba Acie a a ta ae NS 
property, it does not amount, regardless | upon the royalty interests, which at that | 
wawe. 1 
Lynch v. Alworth Stephens Company,| mention specifically any class or relation | °f the terms of the contract, to a convey-| time amounted to 2-per cent of the value | 
supra, with respect to mines. So that, | to the property, but declares that the| ance of the minerals themselves. Frost-| of the oil produced. On the other hand, | 
in my opinion, regardless of the contract |deductions shall be permitted according to| Johnson Lumber Company v. Sallings’ | Baird, by operation of law, became bound | 
in the present case, if the petitioner re-| the peculiar circumstances of each case.| Heirs, 150 La., 855. |to maintain the Gulf Company in peace- |” 


tained a property interest in the oil, Purposes Set Forth in The court in the case cited by the ma-| able possession, to deliver the premises | 


a | United States Veterans’ Bureau are not 
New barns from old | subject to State taxation when the funds 
are in the hands of the guardian, or on 
déposit in savings account, or under cer- 
tificates of deposit, to the credit of the 
soldier or his guardian, the Attorney 
General of California, .U. S. Webb, has 
ruled. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to whether the exemption would be 


mind, clearly intended that it should|tion from his income sufficient to cover a} 
apply to anyone having a property right | fair proportion of this recognized capital 
or interest in the minerals to be ex-+ asset, the right is tod be denied. As here- 
tracted, just as was held in the case of|tofore pointed out, the statute does not 


| Successful farming. 
ones. 14 p., illus. Des Moines, Ia., Suc- 
cessful farming, Meredith publishing co., 
1930. 30-17645 | 
Thomas, Charles Hastings. Anode spots 
and their relations to the absorption and 
emission of gases by the electrodes of a 
Geissler discharge. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Michigan, 1929. “Reprinted 
from Physical review, vol. 35, no. 1, Jan- 


printed from the American journal of 

the medical sciences, February, 1930, vol. | 

179, no. 2.”") 16 p. Phil., 1930. 30-17683 
Glass, Frederick James. .. . Composition & 
expression in landscape painting; a prac- 
tical treatise dealing with the principles 
of picture;making from the preliminary 
sketch to the finished work in pencil, 
charcoal, pen & ink, water-colour, oil- 
colour, etching, aquatint, mezzotint, dry- 





which was to be produced during the, Oey Ss : ae f 3 point, wood & lino cutting, &ce. (The y 1, 1930,” & i i . 
taxing years of 1921 and 1922, he was|' Work of Justice Holmes jority merely found that lesion did not with the improvements thereon, in good| new art library.) 287 p., illus. London, | ole Minn., on a eee ae lost if the money was invested in secured 
entitled to depletion. “The essence of this provision,” says|#PPly to a @ntract of the kind then condition and to defend it against the| Seeley. Service & co., 1930.  30-26615 West, William Armstrong. Studies in va and unsecured promissory netes, bonds, 
a - Cee ee eee eee eet nis sideration for two reasons; acts of all other persons, including those | Goldsmith, Margaret Leland, Hindenburg; |<" 0.04, : Sm oS in JPOF | or mortgages, or in real estate, the opin- 
Federal T under considera ; | pressure. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princet 
Nature of Petitioner s pong ge = en a - oe in first, b it wa ot @ “tile Of tm of the fee owner. La. C. C., 2711, 2712 a lerick Lye the legend, by - and| university, 1929. A reprint of cy cee ion pointed out. “I cannot say that our 
° . (6th Ed., page )2), “is tha e owner first, because it was n s - oa ne ea frederick Voigt. 290 p. London, Faber ‘ia. —_ o 

: ; ame , : 5, ; zo - i Se aa . ’ ber —iy.. i Al W. Cc. ries, | courts would hold exempt the propert 

Interest in Oil Shown ; of mineral deposits, whether freehold or jovable property,” and, secondly, be- Clause Quoted to Indicate & Faber, 1930. 30-18283 | published ‘in the Journal of physical | purchased with the exempt funds » Ate 

It must be conceded that the income leasehold, shall, within the limitations ; : . : ; 5 . International conference for the abolition ale se ; eee . : we. 4 
which was ht to be taxed h as | prescribed, secure through an aggregate | ©@uSe neither the value of the minerals,| Deql Was Not Assignment of import and export prohibitions and, ‘Shemistry. v. 33, no. 12, 1929.) 17 p.,| torney General Webb said. “This is 
~~ —— o be taxe L ere bg ee ae seers «nor of the one-eighth royalty retained in Pes pepe { restrictions. .2d, Geneva, 1928... . Ac-|__ illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 1929. 30-17684 | more particularly true when an exami- 
received trom per cent of the produc-| of annual depletion and depreciati e ; The only obligation which it assumed! cord complementaire a la Convention du| Willard, Frank H. Moon Mullins. 1 v., | nation of the authorities discloses a de-, 


return of either (a) the; the oil, if found, could be determined 


e of with Any degree of certainly, as of the, illus. 


N. Y., Cupples & Leon company, | 
1930. 


cided conflict of opinion upon this point,” 
30-17639 


he continued.. “In the States of Ken- 


ductions the 


tion of oil from the wells on the lease | 
cost of the property, or (b) the valu 


during those years and the overriding | 


8 novembre 1927 pour l’abolition des pro- 


towards the original lessor was to de- 
hibitions et restrictions a l’importation et’| 


liver to him out of its 40 per cent “one- 


; lhe ; ; aie as Mar. 1, date of thesale. Incidentally, it was said: | |. : bese . "eee : > : ‘ the ‘ | 
royalties aga from no/other source, and |e property on the basic date, Mar, date of the sale. Incidental it War sald: sighth of the oll am provided fop in the|  fenpurtation (et Prevocl) 2 Supp tacky, “Kansas, “Michigan, Wisconsin 
quantity produced and the rice received | loan capital additions. * * *.” tered into and became a part of the con-| wise, all of ite pa in tay vA fav ‘of of November 8th, 1927, for the abolition G appears to bs tbe tule thet prenatn an 
during that same iod yi it was | gee : ei .. | sideration which inducéd plaintiff to part | B . ud I ~~ promises ran in iavor . of import and export prohibitions and re- | overnment Books appears to be the rule that property pur- 

ng period. Hence it waS| The concession with respect to discov-, with the mineral rights and this fur-: Baird. In paragraph 4 it was expressly) strictions (and Protocol). 21 p. Geneve, | | chased with exempt funds is not itself or 


for that reason exempt. A contrary 
view is expressed in New York, Iowa and 
Georgia. New York authority is fre- 
quently very persuasive in the courts of “~ 
this State, but is never controlling.” 


stipulated that the Gulf Company should 
receive all of the gas, including casing 
head gas, “subject to such contracts as 
it may be able to secure from the lessors 
of said property. * * *” If the trans- 
action had been an assignment this stip- 
1 ulation would have been unnecessary, for 
in this case has all the essentials of a| the assignee would have taken all rights 
| sublease under the law of Louisiana. It| or this nature which Baird had under the | 
is well established by the jurisprudence) jease. See authorities cited in Smith V. 
|of the State —_ oe vuesy ge | Sun Oil Company, supra. , 
lated in a mineral lease, in legal con-| Notwithstanding the fact, therefore 
: eat hs a , 
templation, is the same thing as rent for) 10+ the contract in the case before us 


and Publications 


bound to be based upon the same varying 
factors which affected the returns re-| 
ceived by both the fee owner and the} 
Gulf Company. It is likewise true that if! 
the quantity of oil in the ground had been | 
exhausted, the wells had “sanded over,” | 
as sometimes happens, or an earthquake 
had destroyed the pool, the petitioner 
could and would’ have received nothing | 
further from the property; or if it failed | 
to produce enough to pay him in full, he| 
alone would have borne the loss. 


Imp. J. d. G., 1929. 30-17691 
International conference for the abolition 
eof import and export prohibitions and 

restrictions. 3d, Paris, 1929. . . . Proto- 

cole concernant la mise en vigueur de la 

Convention internationale du 8 novembre 

1927 pour l’abolition des prohibitions et 

restrictions a l‘importation et al l’expor- 

tation, et de l’Accord complementaire du 

11 juillet 1928 a ladite convention ... 

Protocal concerning the entry into force 

of the International cénvention of No- 

vember 8th, 1927, for the abolition of | 
import and export prohibitions and re- | 


ery value is, of course, the same as say-| 
ing that it shall be added to the cost) 
price and returned through» depletion as 
capital. If the discoverer divests him- 
self of the right to r®ceive any part of 
the minerals or their proceeds as they 
are produced, then he loses the right 
thereafter to take credit, as a return of 
capital, from what remains for any por- 
tion of that which has been conveyed; 
but as to his interest.in what is left, in 
the proportion which it bears to hjs origi- 
nal investment, including discovery. value, 


nishes another reason why the sale can-| 
| not be avoided for lesion.” Undoubtedly, 
| if oil had been discovered under that con- | 
tract, the plaintiff or owner of the fee 
| would have been entitled to depletion. 

I am also convinced that the contract 





| Documents described under this hending 
are obtainable at‘prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Abstract of Laws Between 1789 and 1930 
Fixing Rates of| Postage and According 
Free Mail Privileges—Division of Classi- 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions .on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue announces his acquiescence in deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax Appeals, the 


1 


If, in the course of production, be-; as a por t 
» aaa leas it , ; , rable de- ease of a building or farm; and if} *. . . , strictions and of the Supplementary | : tea "| 81 ppea 
cause of low price, lack of market, or! so long as the total of that allowable de i ne 2 Se tee es than | did not specifically provide for forfeiture agreement to the said convention of July | a. U —— paseeg Eat cen titles, docket numbers and citations: of 
’ ’ or annulment on the failure of the Gulf 1928. 5 : : - 7 whieh follow: 


duction has not been made, it seems to 11th, 
me both justice and logic require that he 
should be permitted to draw the same 
back as a capital asset, at the rate which 


5 Geneve, Imp. Kundig, | 
1930. . 30-17692 | 
Johnson, Borough. The art of the pencil, 
containing studies in pencil of landscapes 
and buildings at home and abroad, with 


otherwise, it had been found necessary or P. 
advisable to store the oil produced in 
tanks in large quantities, say 100,000 


barrels, and lightning or other fortuitous 


Investigations Upon the Deterioration of 
Nets in Lake Erie—Bureau of Fisheries 
Document No, 1083, Bureau of Fisheries, 
United States Department of Commerce. 


the whole of his rights, provides for the! : itl , 
payment of additional sums above those | Company to deliver the 60 per cent of oif 


: -+} | and the overriding royalties to Baird, as 
which are assumed to the fee-holder, with |“ : 3 ; ’ 
|other obligations and penalties in favor well as one-eighth to the landowner, the 


. Apartment Corporation; 26571 and 29140, 
7-876. 

Bell, F. R., 27272, 19-881. 

“Castle, Frank E., estate of, 24878, 19-174, 





event had destroyed it, the loss weuld|the statute permits, until the whole of ; “co: 0 ¢..| law itself supplied that right just as ef- : Doten kae 30-2 , 
®. a - ; oo coed , “ovis for | * R , t 1 8 lytical # rice, 5 cents. F30-24 *C : 
have fallen upon the petitioner to the ex-{that fraction under his original neat Oy Se yet a = ee fectively without its being ‘stipulated. ee Ses on Sees for Tes Sule sac ees ak ciliates ee on Trust Co., executor, 24878, 
tent of 60 per cent of what was de-| ment has been returned, or until bis me upon the failure of the transferee to per- | La. C. C, 2729. illustrated by... 80 p. illus.. N. Y.,| 19th edition, June, 1930—Superintendent| Crane, J. T., 27271, 19-881. 
stroyed, as well as his royalty interest.) to receive any portion of the minerals | up I, shall not attempt to review the civil Sir I, Pitman & sons, 1929. §0-17647 of Documents, United States Government DeRoy et al., Abe J., executors, 29111, 


form the obligations thus assumed, the | rt n revi 
\‘transaction becomes one of sublease, re-|1aw authorities differentiating between 


gardless of what it may have been styled = anes and —— sane labor | 
or the words used to effect the transfer. as already been performed for us very . ° ° 
Board of Commissioners v. Pure Oil | admirably by, the present Chief Justice | Notices of Patent Suits 
Company, 167 La., 801; Logan v. State of Louisiana in the case of Smith v. Sun | 
| Gravel Company, 158 La., 105; Smith v.| Oil Company, supra, which, in my judg- 
| Sun Oil Company, 165 La., 907. | ment, cannot be distinguished in princi- 
In the last cited case the Supreme| ple from the one now under considera- 


Printing Office. Free. (25-26852) | 19-452. ~. 
DeRoy, Louis J., estate of, 29111, 19-452. 
*Emswiler, Charles C., estate of, 19858. 
*Emswiler, Lizzie, ,executrix, 19858. 
Litaker, H. D., 27279, 19-881. 

PP mn ste etagy bo Trust & Savings Bank, 

administrator, 20657. 

*Patterson, George F., estate of, 20657. 
Perkins Manufacturing Co., 12741, 23894, 


35148 end 37930, 17-1345. 


Lawlor, Hugh Jackson. The fasti of st. | 


Why? Because the contract provided | themselves ends. Any other course, I 

that he should receive, not moneyy but| think, would defeat the primary purpose 

the oil itself, until the stipulated per-| of the law, which seems to have been to 

eentage had given him $325,000. [avoid taxing as income either an actual 
It is well settled that petitioner and capital investment or its legal equiva- 

the other interested parties became the lent, discovery value. 

owners of the oil when it was brought to Majority View as to 

the surface, and was reduced to posses- | . 





(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921, R. 


S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 
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+ sion, and, hence, the risk must necessar- Royalties Criticized ; | +t of Louisiana quoted approvingly| tion. In that case the parties used ex-| 1101268, L. E. Fuller, Stencil sheet,| Y., Doc. 4942, National Popsigle Corp. et rh : 

ily have been his under the contract.| At all events, I think petitioner is en- —_ Taylor a Landlord and Tenant | press terms of assignment, but the court, | 1101269, same, Process for forming stencil | al. v. B. Richman et al. (Fruit Star Ices). a, Ziegler Cooperage Co., 32884, 
The pertinent provision of the agreement | titled to depletion upon the overriding; (gt) E4d.), as follows: | notwithstanding, found the contract to|sheets, 1101270, same, Process of preparing | 1472870. (See beer} *Swanston, George, estate of, 21268, 
showing the nature of petitioner's inter-| royalties of a one-twenty-fourth for the| °'.., 14 the importance of this distinc-| b¢ ® sublease. Doe. 41/130, hilliott Addressing ‘Machine | 1505592. (See 1470524.) i 

est in the oil, is as follows: first three years and a one-thirty-second | |! consists in this, that, while an as-|_ For the reasons assigned, I respect-| Co, ‘et al. v. Addressing Typewriter Stencil} 1507016, L. De Forest, Radio signaling so nnatem Robert, executor, 21268, 


“It is: distinctly agreed and understood, 


| for the remainder of tif life of the lease. 


however, that the Gulf Refining Company | These constituted an interest in the lease | 


of Louisiana will as hereinabove set out | 
deliver to the said Board sixty (60) per 
cent of the oil produced from the said 
property, notwithstanding the said mort- | 
gage and pledge, and free from any claim 
thereunder, until the said Baird shall 
have received from the said production | 
sufficient oil to yield him, at the market | 
price prevailing on the date of delivery, | 
and at which price he will be able to sell 
safd oil, the sum of three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand ($325,000) dollars, 
from the 60 per cent (60°7) of the oil 
produced from the said property, which} 
the said Gulf Refining Company of 
Louisiana has under this agreement obli- 
gated itself to deliver.” 


Contract Held to Make 


Calculation Basis Certain 


The best recognized test of whether 
one has parted with the ownership of a) 
» thing is, will he have to stand the loss if | 
it is destroyed without the fault of any-| 
one else. I take it that no one would} 
deny that, if the contract had provided | 
that petitioner should receive 60 per cent | 
of the oil throughout the producing life 
of the lease, his interest would have been | 
entitled to depletion, including discovery 
value. 
The only difference under this contract 
was that the quantity oM&oil which he, 
was to receive should never exceed in| 


d its production during the periods 
mentioned, which cannot in any sense be 
differentiated from the one-eighth 
royalty which was retained by the land- 
owner. . 

The majority opinion denies this right} 
upon the statement that these royalties | 
formed a part of the consideration which | 
petitioner received for what is held, to 
have been a Sale of the lease. If so, then 
the fee-owner’s royalty must necessarily | 
take the same status, for whether a 
bonus was paid or not, the royalty was 
the principal consideration for the lease. 
Of course, every commutative contract 
has a consideration, but this of itself 
does not determine its nature. The fact 
that the possession was to revert to the 
landowner after the oil’ was exhausted, 
was of no importance. That contention 
was made in the case of Lynch v. Al- 
worth Stephens Company, supra, and was 
rejected both by the Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

There the right of depletion was 
claimed by the lessee*who had retained | 
an overriding royalty on each ton of ore! 
mined by his transferee or sublessee.| 
The decision of the State court cited by 
the majority in support of the proposi- 
tion that the fraction retained as 
royalty was a part of the consideration 
(Wilkins v. Nelson, 155 La., 807), was 
one in which the plaintiff was seeking to, 


an 


} 


! 
| 


signee is liable to the original lessor for 
all the obligations of the lessee by virtue 
of the privity of estate that subsists be- 
tween them, no action can be maintained 
by the lessor against the undertenant 
upon any covenant contained in the lease, 


lsince there is neither privity of estate 


or of contract between himself and the 
undertenant. 


Existence of Conditional 
Forfeiture Alleged 


“An assignment differs from a lease in 
that, by the latter, the lessor grants an 
interest “ess than his own, reserving to 
himself a reversion; but by an assign- 
ment he parts with the whole of his in- 
terest in the estate * * *. But it is held 


\that if by the terms of the conveyance,| 
| be it in the form of a lease or an assign-|ering property which heretofore has es- | 
iment, new conditions with a- right of|caped taxation is responsible for the re-' 


entry; or new causes of forfeiture, are 
created, then the tenant holds by a dif- 
ferent tenure, and a new leasehold arises, 


i which cannot be treated as an assign-| revenue sources that have not previously 


ment or a continuation to him of the 
original term.” (Italics by writer.) 
That a conditional right of forfeiture 
by operation of law was written into the 
contract between Baird and the Gulf 


| Company seems perfectly clear. Article 
| 2046 of the Civil Code provides: 


“A resultory condition is implied in all 
commutative contracts, to take effect, in 
case either of the parties do not comply 
with his engagement; in this case the 


| fully dissent from the holding that peti- 
|tioner is not entitled to the depletion 
| claimed. 


Corp. et al. 
;June 9, 1930. 


Consent decree for plaintiff | 


(See 1101268.) 
1179068, J. R. 


1101269, 1101270. 
1107193, 1159740, 


Bray, 


| | Process of and apparatus for producing 


Location of Hitherto Exempt 
Property Cuts Iowa Taxes 
| Des Moines, Aug. 28. 


| The State tax rate for 1930 has been| 
| fixed at 11 mills, which is a one-half 
mill reduction from the 1929 rate, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement by the 
|chairman of the Iowa Board of Assess- 
|}ment and Review, Louis H. Cook. One 
| mill will apply to the soldiers’ bonus re- 
'tirement fund. | 


The activities of the Board in uncov- | 


State of Iowa: 





{duced rate, Chairman Cook stated. The| 
, reduction means that, in-effect, $500,000 | 
of the tax burden»has been shifted to| 


|earried a portion of the tax burden, he 
explained. | 
} Real estate in Iowa is valued for as- | 
| sessment purposes at approximately $3,- 
| 211,000,000, Mr. Cook announeed. Trdns- | 
mission lines outside cities and towns | 
‘are valued at $8,960,895 and telephone | 
and telegraph lines at $36,931,000, Per- | 
| sonal property and livestock is listed at | 
| $308,000,000 and utilities at $46,000,000. | 





| Last year, moneys and credits were | 1356763, R. 


moving pictures, 
filed Apr. 2, 1930, D. C., 
4913, Bray-Hurd Process Co., Ine., v. Car- 
penter Goldman Laboratories, Inc. 


ing by luminescent tubes, 1191495, Y 
| Method of separating neofi from gases with 
which it is mixed, D. C.,, 
Div., Doc. 601, Electrical Products Corp. v. 
Brillant Tube Sign Co. Dismissed Apr. 21, 
1930. 


| tlons 
| 1251377, A. W. Hull, 
for obtainin 
tentials, filed Feb. 10, 1930, D. C., E, D. N 
Y., Doc. 4780, Radio Corp, of America et al. 
vy. Radio Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


1 
filed May 28, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E, Div.,/ platform, Re. 17529, R. M. Cormican, Com- 


Doc. 3416, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. | bination trunk and luggage carrier, 1753017, 


1143542, E. Hurd, 


E. D. N. ¥,, 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illum 


W. D. Wash 


1143542, 1159740, 1179068. (See 1107 
1185394, A. E. Greene, Process of me 


1616798, same, 


163 


Wash., N. Div., Doe. 
al. v. Washington 


1929, D. C, 
Greene et 


1125476.) 
White, 
discharge 


1191495. (See 
1195632, W. C. 
i of electron 


Cipeuit 
appar 


g constant direct current 


A. 
Burwell, 


O'Neill, «-Twyer b 
Underfeed st 


1222452, J. 
702891, L. D. 


Co. v. Bowler Foundry Co, 


same, | 


Doc. 


inat- 


same, 


9 Ne 


193.) 


Iting | 
scrap metal, 1449319, same, Process of melt- 
ing and deoxidiZing steel, 1532052, same, 
Process of refining metals, 1616796, same, 
Electric furnace, 
mechanism for electric furnace, 
| same, Combination induction furnace, filed 
Oct. 2, 
A. E. 
Works. 


Electrode 


9340, 


692, 
Iron 


connec- 


atus, 


Method of and means 


po- 


lock, 
oker, 


system, 1507017, same, Wireless telegraph 
and telephone system, filed Feb. 21, 1930. 
D. C., E, D. N. Y., Doe. E 4815, De Forest 
Radio Co. v. Pilot Radio & ‘tube Corp, 

1507017. (See 1507016.) 

1528446, C, B. Martin, Rubber cutting ma- 
chine, 1533126, same, Rubber tube cutting 
machine, filed May 29, 1930, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, E. Diy., Doc. 3417, C. B. Martin v. 
W. H. Spencer et al. 


1528454. (See 1590780.) 
1533126. (See 1528446.) 
1532052. (See 1185394.) 
1564378, H. Stein et al., Bleached and 


dyed furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleach- 
|ing and dyeing furs, filed Apr. 26, 1930, D. 
c.,, E. D. N. Y., Doe. 4938, Steinfur Pat- 


jet al. Same, filed Apr. 29, 1930, D. C., E. 
D. N. Y., Doc, 4939, Steinfur Patents Corp. | 
v. Iceland Fur Dyeing Co. et al. Doc. | 
4940, Steinfur Patents Corp. v. J. Meyerson, | 
Inc., @ al. Doe. 4941, Steinfur Patents 
Corp. vy. Meisel Galland Co., Inc., et al. 
1573200. (See 1564378.) | 
1590780, 1528454, Taggart & Nichols, 
Hairpin, D. C., W. D. Wash., N. Div., Doe. | 
|655, S. T. Taggart et al. v. Frederick & 
Nelson et al. Dismissed as to seven de- 
fendants, three defendants still remaining 


in case Apr. 7, 1930. 
1616796, 1616798, 1639340, (See 1185394.) 


1621072. (See 1331272.) 
1653226. (See 1325857.) 
1666545. (See Des. 75669.) 
1702891. (See 1222452.) 





1713159, E. A. Arndt, Automobile trunk 


|W. W. Wilson, Trunk and luggage rack, 


1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay,|D. C., S. D. Iowa (Des Moines), Doc. E 4449, 


V. Hartley, Oscillation 


gen- 


| Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., Inc., v. A. K. Verrips. 
| Injunction granted June 5, 1930, 


ents Carp. v. Sealect Fur Dyeing Co., Inc., | 


Vance, Edgar F., 19545. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

National Electric Ticket Register 
13097, 17-48; 37745, 17-42 and 18-1103. 


Co., 





“Estate tax decision. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Indiana—Forty-Second Annual Report of 
the Purdue Univérsity Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, J. H. Skinner, Diree- 

tor, Indianapolis, 1929. 

Penns/lvania—Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, A. C. Manning, M. 
Superintendent, Harrisburg, 1928-29. 

Kentucky—Biennal Message of Governor 
Flem D. Sampson, of the State of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, 1930. 

Connecticut—Information Relative to the 
Assessment and Collection of Taxes of 
the State of Connecticut, Publie Docu- 
ment No, 48, Hartford, 1929. 

North Carolina-<Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual North Carolina @Conference on 
Elementary Education, M. C. S. Noble 
Jr., Executive Secretary, Raleigh, 1929. 

Missouri—Journal of the Senate of the 
Fifty-Fifth General Assembly of the State 
of. Missouri, Volume I, Jefferson ity, 
1929, 





value the sum of $325,000, and the time Pei ei ; . 7 4 ; : | erator, 1472470, same, Method of and means - 
ilue : $920,000, and tl! ! avail himself of the provisions of the! .ontract is not dissolved of right; the assessed at $485,000,000 and this has ia It ti rents, 1432022,| 1718997. (See 1470524.) | Missoust~-Renost. of the Misseus’ Stabe 
within which he was to get it was lim-| | ouisiana Code permitting the revoca- party complaining of a breach in the been increased to $567,000,000. | ger precestac 9 pernsting enssente; sees tT2710, (Ben Re. 17881.) Resed for Vocatiansk Rincatiom wan 


ited during the first period to 30 months, 


oe : tion of a sale of real property for lesion | contract may either sue for its dissolu- | —_—--- ltron discharge apparatus, filed Feb. 10 o 
and such additional time after the Gulf moiety, that, is where the vender — rj s, or, if the cireum-| ; 119: Cc FE p Y Doc. 4781 Radio | ufacturing ice cream, 1742171, same, Proc-| Missouri—Message of Governor Sam A, 
Company had reimbursed itself the sum | beyond ys . | tion with damages, . ‘Rules Governing Federal Core, > America et al. .v. Radio Engineer- less of manufacturing ice cream, filed Mar. Baker to the Fifty-Fifth General As- 


has not received a consideration amoynt- 


stances of the casé permit, demand a 


1733740, C, E. Vogt, Apparatus for man- 


Jefferson City, 1929. 


' paid to Flannery as might be necessary | ing to one-half of its value in money*at . f nce! 7" b T A d d ing Labdratories, Inc. | 14, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4855, Vogt! sembly of Missouri, Vol. I, Jefferson City, 
li 4 g : , a specific performance. obacco Lax Amende ‘or 5632. | Instant Freezers, Inc., v. New York Eskimo| 1929. 
accomplish that result the time of the ‘sale, the law creates a| | 3262077. (See 1195682.) jie Missouri—Journal of the Senate of the 


The contract in the present case was 


1325857, S. Olson, Tray carrier, 1416743, 


| Pie Corp. 





siete See reeun tp enn perted te conclusive presumption of fraud or error. undoubtedly a commutative* or mutual) Regulations governing the Federal) ,ane, Tray elevator, 1658226, same, Tray| 1742171. (See 1733740.) Fifty-Fifth General Assembly of the State 
realize from the oil, the basis for calcu-| F tial f Sublease undertaking, in which each party as-/| tobacco tax have been amended to require| elevator guide, and 1504886, W. J. Gibbs,| 1753077. (See 1713159.) of Missouri, Vol. II, Jefferson City, 1929, 
ine depleti : in i senna © F sumed correlative obligations. The Gulf; oct bn ainsi Mitek 4.| Conveying fachine, included by counter-| Re. 16545, 1372154, "1372156, A. L, 
in Pine dene ndent red certain "| Said to Be in Contract Cc + for a consideration of 40 per |2 M&W Dond in certain instances, accord- | iaim, Mar. 28, 1930, in suit filed Feb. 18,|McGregor, Automobile bumper, D. C., S.| device, Des, 80349, P. J. Cheron, Medallion, 
*. Bead of being dependent upon the esti- sail ig | om PanY ne oil, bound itself to~ develop | i™& to an announcement (T. D. 4298) just /j939, 'p. C., B. D. Nt Y., Doc. 4806, S. Olson | D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. J-41-H, The C.| filed Feb. 21, 1930, D. C., E. D. 'N. ¥., Doe. 
mated production and life of the field.! Plaintiff’in that case had executed “a/ cent of the ou), +1 60 vent of the pro-| issued by the Commissioner of Internal! @ Co, v. W. B. Gibbs. |G. Spring & Bumper Co. v. Standard Safety | E 4816, Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment 
His right to take the oil and apply it to sale of the oil, gas and mineral rights in| the property unti per ce pro-| Revenue, David Burnet. “The announce-! 1331272, 1433901, 8. Marcus, Artificial|Corp. Dismissed without prejudice Mar.| Corp. v. E. A. Laboratories, Inc. 


the satisfaction of this sum, I respect- 
fully submit, cannot be differentiated, 
either actually or in principle, m that 


and to and under 120 acres of land,” but 
| retained the right to receive one-eighth 


lof the oil as royalty if and when discov- | 


duction, less the owner’s royalty and the 


‘overriding royalties retained by Baird, 


for a period of 30 months or longer if 


necessary to reimburse itself for the 


ment follows in full text: 


To Collectors of Internal Revenue 


| and otheré concerned: Article 92(a) (3) 


{eyes for dolls, 1621072, A. Konoff, Eye set, 
| filed Feb. 27, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
| 4826, Markon Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Lloyd-Grub- 
man Co., Ine. 


| Re. 17131, O. S. Caesar, Heating ap- 
paratus for automotive vehicles, C. C. A, 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc, 8797, Sears, Roe- 


Des, 69978, Des. 69979, Des. 70046, G. N, 
Allen, Spoon, Des. 69980, Des. 70208, same, 
Coffee pot, Des. 70816, same, Pot, filed r. 
10, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2949, Oneida 


of either the lessor or lessee,’ nor was|ered. Gas alone was found, and there ‘ ? Resets 8 ised April, 1928, i n , * m eee PP mig yg hee Feat re ae Dismissed ity, Lid ker Sil Cc 
a a : oe : : lannery, had amounted |? eguiations 6, revise pru, , 18 1356763, 1432022. (See 1231764.) buck & Co. ¥. Tropic-Aire, Inc. Dismissed | Community, » ¥. Quaker Silver Co, 

the nature oie Schoreet therein, wenegs was no peorisles Lip vopeltios 5 > ones ee — t Piva deliver an| hereby amended by inserting’ between 1372154, 1872156. (See Re. 16545.) May 29, 1930. uM aio eel Des. on Des. — a. Des, 

or after it was brought to the surface /Of course, the law of lesion, by exp ble sev ovalty of one-twenty-fourth of the second and third sentences thereof 1416743. (See 1325867.) Re. 17381, C. Schutz, Contro} mechanism, | 70208, Des, 70816. (See Des. 8.) . 

“i area ~ ne the ble i oe ota C c saigel), ‘and while the ol for ee years and a one-thirty-« the following new sentence: 1449819. (See 1186394.) oak aed Uae 18, 1930 D. ce DN: Y, mobile radiators 1668545, same, Sign fen 

° ‘operty um, © Ge 9 | ©. . / . . ‘ 319. See 5394. . + 18, , D.C, B.D. Ne F., 5 , . , 

ie ef Main ttten ahet che wees Eee paintings of extracting minerals from | second for the life of the lease. “A new bond shall be required im-| 1479594 H. B. Burt, Process of making | Doc. 4865, R. Liberman et al. v. Federal | automobiles, filed Feb. 27, 1930, D. C., E. De 


tention of Congress was that the strong- 
hearted “wildcatter” should be permitted 
to reap the benefits of a “lucky strike,” 
4@ by being relieved from paying irfeome 


| nature of a real right upon immovabl 


the soil is, under the code and juris- 
| prudence of Louisiana, a servitude in the! 
e| 


It was also bound to pay the taxes of mediately upon payment of any liability) ¢rozen confections, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, 


whatever nature assessed against the under a bond by the surety thereon, if| Frozen confectionery, 1718, 997, H. B. Burt, | 


\lease, including severance taxes, except |the principal continues business.” 


/ 


} 
| 


e, filed Apr. 29, 1930, D, C., E. D. 


Silk Hosiery Works, Inc, 
Re. 17529. (See 1713159.) r 
Re. 17560, R. O. Hood, Acoustic signaling 


N. Y., Doc. 4827, Atlas Mfg. Corp. v. Cun- 
ningham Products Corp. et al. 
Des, 80349. (See Re. 17560.) 
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Experimental Transmission, Engineer of Federal 
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But Railway Commission nitely precludes the commercializing of | together with the call letters, frequencies Are Notified Premiums 
|preme Court of the United States con- 


Postal Personnel cerning the operation of buses and com- 


;mon-carrier trucks engaged ee 
. :,_|in interstate commerce are equally ap- 
es See advo 0 oe en Sa | plicable to a natural-gas pipe line simi- 
juries 


re "| larly engaged, in the opinion of the Gen- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission orig-j| eral Counsel of the Public Service Com- 
inate in the Post Office Department, ac-, 


cording to a statement of Mrs. Bessie} 


. Chairman of the! Mr. Bruce’s opinion was expressed in 
Parker Brueggeman, aan “la letter directed to the executive. secre- 


Commission, on file in the House Com-/ +... of the Commission, Frank Harper, 


mittee on Appropriations. ., |in response to an inquiry as to whether 
This is due, Mrs. Brueggeman said,}| 


to the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has the largest personnel of any| the Commission for permission to con- 
of, the executive Departments. | struct a pipe line through the State. 

Twenty-four per cent of the injuries} The corporation proposes, Mr. Bruce 
reported to the Commission originate in| says he is informed, to build a line for 
the War Department, she said, and 13| the transmission of natural gas from 
per cent originate in the Department of Pennsylvania to and into the District of 
Agriculture. Columbia. 

Increase in Injuries Mr. Bruce states his opinion to be that 
here has been an increase in the | if the corporation intends merely to de- 
number of injuries reported and claims|liver gas to one or more distributing 
received during the last few years, Mrs.| companies it is under no obligation to 
Brueggeman pointed out. There were | apply to the Commission for permission 
25,690 injuries reported during the year|to construct the line. ; 
ended Dec. 30, 1929. In the year previ- He further holds that the corporation 
cus there were 22,189, and the year be-} has power to condemn land within the 
.fore that approximately 20,000. State of Maryland for a right’ of way. 

A total of 9,337 claims was filed dur-| The opinion follows in full text: 
ing 1929, the statement discloses, as com- 
pared with 8,187 during the previous 
year, and approximately 7,000 during the | 
year before that. 

“The number of claims filed during the 
first months of 1930 indicate that a 
further increase may be experienced dur- 
ing the current year,” Mrs. Brueggeman 
said. “The increase in the number of 
injuries a is not confined to any " 
single establishment of the Government, | Corporated under the laws of this, or any 
but is spread generally through neariy | Other, State, shall, without having first 
all of the executive departments. | obtained the permission and approval of 

“There is an increase in the-cumula- | the conde oe or 
te e saabili exercise any right or privilege under any 
a tran” eb unseat ae te franchise granted after Apr. 5, 1910, or 
Suttich will continue until the number of under any franchise theretofore granted 
terminations from natural causes equals a ~ theretofore actually exercised. 
the number of new cases added to the e Commission also asks me whether 
rolls, as in most of this class of cases | the —o Gas Transmission Corpora- 
compensation is payable during the life Oe “7 aban to condemn property 
of the beneficiary. Another factor con- |!" ths State for its corporate uses, 
tributing to the increase in the average Cooperation Authorized 
cost of this class of cases is the fact that | ToTrda it G 
awards made in new cases are usually, 40 4ransmit Gas 
greater than the awards made in similar} This corporation was incorporated un- 
cases added to the rolls 10 or more years | der the laws of the State of Delaware on 
ago. or about July 17, 1930. By its charter, 





poration should be required to apply to 


Gas Transmission Corporation, a Dela- 
ware corporation, to apply to it for its 


the provisions of section 390 of the An- 
notated Code of Maryland, as amended 
by chapter 338, of the Acts of 1927 (1929 
Supplement), which declare that no gas 
corporation, or electrical corporation, in- 








. 


“The reason for this is that the com-| it is authorized, among other things, to 
pensation rate is based on the wage re-| engage in the business of transmitting 


the Maryland Gas Transportation Cor- | 


permission and approval agreeably with |- 


Maryland, to a wholly independent dis- 
tributing company, or companies, it is 
under no obligation to apply to the Com- 
mission for its permission and’ approval 
before beginning construction or exer- 
cising its franchise within the State of 


Maryland. On this point, the decision | 


| pany, 265 U. S. 298, is conclusive. 
| Corporation Itself 
| Not ta Distribute 


And it is but fair to the Maryland 
|Gas Transmission Corporation t6 add 
| that I am informed by one of its local 
counsel, Mr. Francis J. Carey, that its 
| explicit instruction to its right-of-way 
|/men is to insert in its Maryland right 
of way form the following: 


“It is agreed by the grantee that it! 


; will make arrangements for gas service 
|\from said line to «the grantors for 
| domestic purposes to be used on the 
above described tract, subject to the 
rules, regulations and rates to be _pre- 
scribed by the distributing company and 
| subject to the approval of the , Public 
' Service Commission.” 
| I am further informed by Mr. Carey 
that if any right-of-way agent of the 
| corporation has stated to any Maryland 


Dear Sir: The Commission asks me |land owner that the corporation would | 
whether it should require the Maryland! itself undertake to distribute gas to him| 


from its proposed pipe line, the state- 
| ment was wholly unauthorized. 

Under the circumstances, my advice 
to the Commission is to hold its hand 
until the price agencies, by which gas 
from the proposed line of the Maryland 
Gas Transmission Corporation shall be 
distributed within the State of Maryland, 
shall have been more fully determined 
by the course of future events. 
meantime, I wish to be understood as 
not passing upon the question as to how 
far the permission and approval of the 
Commission would be necessary were the 
corporation to undertake to distribute 
gas from its proposed line within the 
State of Maryland to a‘distributing sub- 
sidiary company, or companies, under its 
| control, 

Answering the second inquiry of the 
Commission, I will say that, in my opin-| 
ion, the Maryland Gas Transmission Cor- 
poration has the power to condemn land | 
within the State of Maryland. Though! 
a foreign corporation, authority to do} 
this is expressly conferred upon such a 
corporation by the condemnation laws of 
this State. Article 23 of the Annotated 


In the} 


ceived by the injured employe at the 
time of injury, and consequently the 
general increase in the level of wages 
during the last 10 years has resulted in 
a corresponding increase in compensa- 
tion costs.” 


Mrs. Brueggeman attributed the in- 
crease in the number of claims filed by. 
injured employes to the expansion in the 
activities of the Federal Government, 
thus increasing the number of employes 
subject to the benefits of the compensa- 
tion act. An increase in the number of 
claims filed by injured employes in the 
city carrier service of the Post Office 
Department, the Forest Service, and 
other Bureaus of the Department of Ag- 
riculture furnishes evidence of the con- 


natural gas, artificial gas, and/or mix- 
tures of natural and artificial gas, and/or 
mixtures of natural and artificial gases, 
into, through, and from the State of 
Maryland, and of supplying gas so trans- 
mitted by it to other corporations, public 
or private, or persons, firms, associa- 
tions, or other organizations engaged in 
the business of supplying gas to the pub- 
lic; and by its charter, this corporation 
is further authorized to build and oper- 
ate telegraph and telephone systems in 
connection with the operations of the 
corporation. 


By its charter, the Maryland Gas 
Transmission Corporation is also em- 
powered to purchase, lease, take in ex- 


Code of Maryland, 1929 Supplement, | 
Section 337 A. | 








Periodic Inspection 


Of Autos Is Favored 


New Hampshire Safety Drive) 


Shows Serious Neglect 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 28. 


Legislation looking to the compulsory | 


| change, or acquire in any other manner, 

now or hereafter authorized by law, hold, 
possess, improve, construct, develop, deal 
in and sell, convey, assign, or otherwise 
dispose of any and all property of every 
kind and description, real, personal, or 
mixed, necessatfy, convenient, or suitable 
for the purposes of the corporation, in- 
cluding, without limiting the foregoing, 
any and all rights of way, easements, in- 
terests, franchises, licenses, and privi- 
leges in the same; and, likewise, to con- 
| duct its business in all of its branches at 
one or more offices in the State of Dela- 
| ware, or elsewhere, without restrictions or 
limit as to extent, and.to acquire, use, 
hold, and dispose of in any manner, and 
for any purpose, now or hereafter; per- 
mitted by the laws of said State, any real 
or. personal property, or any rights or in- 
terests therein, in said State, or else- 
where, subject to the laws of the State 
or county in which located. . 

As I understand it, the Maryland Gas 
Transmission Corporation proposes to 
construct a pipe line across the State 
of Maryland, through Harford, Balti- 
more, Howard, and Montgomery coun- 
ties, for the transmission of natural gas 
from the State of Pennsylvania to, and 
into, the District of Columbia, and also 
proposes to construct, in conjunction with 
this pipe line, an ancillary telephone 
line. As I further understand it, right- 
of-way agents of the corporation have 
approached at least two land owners, 


dition, she said. 


Illinois Is Preparing 
Risk Suit Demurrer'| 





Company Seeks Approval of 
Reinsurance Agreement 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 27. 
A demurrer is being prepared by the 
Attorney General’s office to be filed in the 
Circuit Court of Cook County against a 


cross bill filed by the Pacific States Life 
Insurance Co. against the Director of 
Trade and Commerce, Leo H. Lowe, which 
seeks to force approval of a reinsurance 
agreement between the Pacific States 
Company and the Great American Cas- 
ualty Co. of Chicago. | 

The action follows*the recent decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court (V U. S. | 
Daily 1449), in which Mr. Lowe was or- 
dered to permit the Mountain States Life | 
Insurance Co., now known as the Pacific 
States Life Insurance Co., to do business 
in Illinois. The cross bill alleges that 
Mr. Lowe had agreed orally to approve 
the reinsurance agreement if the Maun- 
tain States Life Insurance Co. obtafned 


inspection of motor vehicles at least | 
once, and perhaps twice, a year is favored 
|by the State Commissioner of Motor 


| 
! 


W2XBS 5,000 National Broadcasting Co. New York, N. Y. office as the names and addresses of the , 
H. Miller, who stated orally that if there | W3XAK 5,000 National Broadcasting Co. Bound Brook, N. J. thrift plans, societies or foundations 
is any way the Railway Commission can | W2XR 500 Radio Pictures, Inc. | Long Island City, N. Y. |with which you are cooperating in the 
offer protection or render aid it will take | WI1XAV 500 Shortwave & Television Lab., Inc. Boston, Mass. ‘issuance of life insurance policies.. The 
i | W8XAV 20,000 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa. . sod th 
proper action. |W2XCW 20,000 General Electric Co South Schenectady, N. Y.| thrift plans, etc., referred to are those 
“I have consulted the Commission’s | ~ a : * 9° 750-2.850 Kllecycles operating in connection with insurance 
jattorney, Hugh LaMaster, and asked ss , te eat companies and banks or saving and loan 
: ‘ se : : . W2XAP 250 Jenkins Television Corp. Portable associations atid which att au nies 
him to file an injunction suit against the WOXBA Mia Wea ho we The Newack N32. ssociations a } ; 
company until we can ascertain what | wsXxAV 20,000 Westinghouse waa £ Mfg. (0. East Pittsburgh, Pa. mediary in introducing ee insurance 
its rights are,” Mr. Miller said. “Whether | W2XCR 5,000 Jenkins Television Corp. Jersey City, N. J. and savings features of the plan to pros- 
he has done so I don’t know, as he is | w2xBo 500 United Research Corp. Long Island City, N. Y. | pective members. | 
now in Cheyenne on official business.” | W9XAP 1,000 Chicago Daily News Chicago, Ill. Please advise this Departrient whether 
Not Sure of Jurisdiction | 2,850-2,950 Kilocycles fe ee - oe Prag Alghn ~ 4 
se a | es ated s : : , : | policyholders explaining s 
: The Commissioner told the complain | W3XK 5,000 Jenkins Laboratories Ww mentan, = City, % 7, |thele policies, inchaling 6 Gln 
ing farmers that he did not believe the | W2XR 500 Radio Pictures, Inc. Long Islan ity, N. Y.| tH n aaa ‘ 
Commission” had jurisdiction over the | W9XR 5,000 Great Lakes Broadcasting Company Downer’s Grove, ll. le a the ea ~~. eo 
| acquisition of a right of way by a pipe- | W3XAD 500 RCA Victor Company Camden, N.J. |from the deposits of the policyholder 


mission, William Cabell Bruce, former|of the Supreme Court of the United |complained to the State Railway Com- | 
United States Senator from Maryland. | States in Missouri v. Kansas Gas Com-/| Mission that they and their properties 


the stations’ transmissions. 

The following list shows the television 
stations now licensed on an experimental 
'basis by the Federal Radio Commission, 


Doubts Power to Interfere 





State of Nebraska: 








and power used. As will be seen, there 
are at present 18 companies engaged in 
television research work, operating 22) 


Are Deducted 








State of New York: 


a stations: Albany, Aug. 28 
| Lincoln, Aug. 28. | ; Oe ee ae 
i ,000-2,100 Kilocycles | The First Deputy ind Acting Super- 
Farmers ‘in Southern Nebraska have| 2 500 United Sisusinth Dae. : Long Island City, N.Y. | intendent of Insurance, Thomas  F. 
W3XK 5,000 Jenkins Laboratories Wheaton, Md. | Behan, has just requested all authorized 
oad f Josi f gas | Wi0XU 10 *Jenkins Laboratories Aboard — monoplane life insurance companies in the State of 
ina pipe line being constructed by the waxnu Too ‘Harold. Smith Heer Beqen, i %, «| ow. York tp, sikatsh S09 aaa 
1 | +Haro . : a tw Ss | 
Missouri Valley Gas Company in Jef-| wixAE 20,000 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Springfield, Mass. Sith Fae Her seeang- <2 ~atiar it the 
|ferson County as part of a transmission| W8XAV 20,000 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa. [a ee eee ere ici : 
BS : : . : ; West Lafayette, Ind. issuance of life insurance policies, in- 
line to St. Paul. Minn. W9XG 1,500 Purdue University i y , 7 A . t hether poli 
Gommsiteaan’ ls de-of alleged | W2XCD 5,000 DeForest Radio Co. Passaic, N. J. cluding information as to whether policy- 
plaints also were made Of alleged! wWoyaa 1,000 Chicago Federation of Labor Chicago, Ill. holders are notified that »remiums’ are 
Secteia = a ne ae | WeEAO 500 Western Television Corp. Chicago, Il. deducted from their deposits. The let- 
obtai eases for right of way 


|the position taken by his colleague, as- 


;more to do with the right of way 
|troubles between the Missouri 





Vehicles, John F. Griffin. 


clusion as a result of the experience in) 
the ‘“Save-a-Life” campaign 
started,in New Hampshire and the other | 
New England States Aug. 1. 


mine the adequacy of brakes and other! 


the principal safety devices on a car to| 
be the brakes, lights and steering mech- | 
anism. It is in these components that} 
the greatest errors of adjustment have | 
been discovered in the inspections. 


“The campaign has shown 


accidents. Accident records also show | 
that failure to slow down at intersec-| 
tions is a major accident cause. 


lordinary precaution on 
drivers, an inspector recently noted that) 
the brace holding an engine in place was 
broken and as a temporary support a 
piece of wood had been installed. This 
car was taken from the road at once, 
“Periodic inspections will serve to! 
eliminate automobiles that are a menace 
not only to the safety of the driver but} 
to others. If an autoist objects to have 





the part of| 


a license to do business in the State, but 
has not done so despite the fact the com- 
pany is licensed. The Pacific States 
Company seeks an injunction against fur- 
ther delay in approving the agreement, 
against further examinations of the 
Great American Company and against 
further delay in transferring funds of 
the Great American to the Pacific States 
Company in excess of those required for 
the protection of Illinois policyholders 
after the reinsurance agreement becomes 
effective. 

Mr, Lowe, however, contends that he 
has refused to recognize the reinsurance 
agreement until an investigation of the 
books of the two companies can be made 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. The Great American Casualty 
Co. has so far refused to permit State 
representatives to examine its books, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowe. 

The reinsurance agreement, which is 
made a part of the cross bill, was once 
before presented to Mr, Lowe, who took 
no action on it because the State Su- 
preme Court had not yet ruled on the 
mandamus proceedings brought to com- 
pel the issuance of a license to the Moun- 
tain States Life Insurance Company. 
This ruling was made at the June term 
of the Supreme Court. 


Bay State Utilizing Radio 
For Fire Prevention Talks 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 28. 
The State Department of Public Safety 
has inaugurated a series of broadcasts 
from a Massachusetts radio, station as 
rt of its campaign for fire prevention. 
Each Thursday evening a fire department 
officer gives a talk on some phase of 
fire prevention methods. 
Matches” was the subject of a talk Aug. 
28 by Chief John N. Neary of the Natick 
Fire Department. 
r | f 


“Children and | 


over whose lands the pipe and telephone 
lines would be constructed, and, in addi- 
tion to pecuniary offers for rights of 
way made by them to the two, have held 
out to them the promise of local service 
from the pipe line in the event of its 
eestablishment over their lands. 


Approval of Commission 
Deemed Unnecessary 


If the intent of the corporation is to 
construct a pipe line over the State of | 
Maryland, but not itself to distribute | 
|gas from it to Maryland consumers, it | 

| 


his car inspected, he should not complain 
if his right to use the roads is taken 
away from him.” 


Unemployment Insurance 
Advocated in New York| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

“in effect unemployment insurance,” and 
predicted that others would take similar 
action. Admitting that his proposal 
would be criticized in some quarters, Mr, 
Roosevelt declared that if large corpora- 
tions are adopting this scheme to alle- 
viate the problems of unemployment for 
n-\ their own workers, it is not radical for 
franchise | the State to propose a similar plan. 

He drew an analogy between the pres- 
ent situation with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance and the first attempts 


is under no obligation, in my opinion, to 
apply to the Commission for its permis- 
sion and approval before beginning con- 
| struction or exercising its 
within the State of Maryland. * | 
| In Bush v. Maloy, 267 U. S. 317, it! 
was held by the Supreme Court of the 
| Rote anaes, senna the decision of 
| the Court o eals ry i ‘ : : : 

(Ma, 570, that the Maryland statute pro-|™eR'S compensation legislation. Sug- 
| hibiting common carriers of merchandise | 8°8tions that there be governmental su- 
or freight by motor vehicle from using | Dervision over workmen's compensation 
public highways over specified routes were originally called “socialistic,” he 
without a permit, requiring the Public said. The same necessity for State su- 
Service Commission to investigate the pervision of unemployment relief plans 
,expediency of granting a permit when | °° exists in Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion. 
applied for, and authorizing it to refuse, | _ The Governor referred to the fact that 
if it deems the granting of the permit 
| prejudicial to the Welfare and conven- 
1ence of the public, was unconstitutional 
as applied to one desirous of using the 


| 


world have undertaken a governmentally 


|tress of fluctuation in employment,” 
highways as a common carrier in -ex- | Citing Germany as a specific example. 
clusively interstate commerce. See also | That country particularly, he stated, is 
Buck v. Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 307. | in the lead in this field. 

I can not see why the conclusions Governor Roosevelt asserted that his 
reached by the Supreme: Court of the | views on convict labor had been mis- 
United States in the case of Bush v.j| represented before the State Federation 
Maloy should not be equally applicable} of Labor. He expressed his opposition 
to a gas-pipe line used exclusively in| to the dumping of prison labor products 
interstate commerce, or to a telephone | from other States in New York in com- 
line that is a mere working appurtenance | petition with goods made by free labor. 
of such a gas-pipe line. |The proof of his attitude, he said, is 

And it is also my opinion that, if it} shown by his adding a subcommittee to 
is the intent of the Maryland Gas Trans-| the State Prison Commission to deéter- 
mission Corporation merely to deliver| mine how prisoners may be employed 
jgas from its proposed pipe line, at one| without competing with free labor. 





made to secure the enactment of work-! 


supervised program to alleviate the dis-| 


which | 


| 





| reduction is contemplated, 


equipment,” Mr. Griffin said. “I consider) gjeq a demurrer 


|that magazine, to be announced Oct. 1, | 
“most of the civilized countries of the) 


! Doings” or any other magazine, nor will 





the farms. > 


An informal presentation of the com- | 
plaints was heard by Commissioner John 


*Daylight hours—week days only. 
2,100-2,200 


line company, but that, possibly such | 
jurisdiction was held by the county at-' cause of the scarcity of available chan- 
wee a ane judge. nels, has been forced to deny a large 
He said that in thecase of the Ne-|number of requests for television sta- 
braska Natural Gas Company the Com- |tions from applicants who were not inter- 
miata Ane ompany. to, be,t ested in television from an experimental 
’, lr mere ro 
Commission involved only the issuance | ji, commercial “aan Since . large 
of securities the Commission did not find | jart of experimental television work can 
Loc tsomeo the | he conducted in the laboratory ne | 
E ' Ps jfore any need exists to conduct the 
The complainants cited an explosion | transmissions on radio, waves, and the 
and fire on Aug. 16 on a 1arm in’ Kansas actual radio transmission is in reality 
near the Nebraska State line, alléged to| one of the more advanced stages of this 
have been caused by the breaking of a development work, the Commission now 
pipe in the line of the Missouri Valley | requires a showing of laboratory re- 
Company. The fire was said to have de-| search in television previously carried on! 
stroyed 20 acres of green corn and some | by the applicant before considering any 
— oa ape eee | eens perenne Se ~~ a 
isrepresentation and intimidation | n addition, an applicant for e 
were alleged in connection with the se- television station is required to appear at | 
curing of leases for right of way, and‘a formal hearing before the Commission, | 
Commissioner Miller stated that other | when the case may be presented in full, | 
complaints of misrepresentation had!and a written transcript under oath ob- | 
been received. | tained. These nina yn ag a 
Commissioner C. A. Randall, who was|in order to insure the freedom from in- 
absent when the farmers presented their|terference of the limited frequency 
complaints to Mr. Miller, disagreed with| bands available for television, and per- 
| mit ligitimate experiments in the field. 
serting that the Commission has nothing! Because of the very few channels 
to do with right of way troubles. available in the medium-high frequency 
“The Railway Commission has no|band (1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles), some 
thought has been given to the develop- 
ment of television in the very high fre- 
quency part of the spectrum, i. e., in the 
bands from 30,000 to 400,000 kilocycles. 
Should these very high frequencies prove 
useful for television a considerable step 
forward in the development of the art 
will have been made as the necessarily 
\large band widths used in television can 
|be more easily accommodated on these 
| frequencies. 


The Federal Radio Commission, be-¢ 


{ 





Valley 
Company and the farmers of Jefferson | 
County than a man in the moon,” Mr. | 
Randall stated orally. “What the farm- 
ers need is an attorney.” 
Condemnation Right Doubted. 

He further stated that he did not 
agree with Mr. Miller’s action in ask- 
ing the Commission’s attorney to file 
suit for an injunction, and said*he would 


+One hour daily (1 


| scanning methods. 


ter to the insurance companies follows 
in full text: ; ; 
I would request that you advise this 


to 2 p. m.) 
Kilocycles 





| under the trust agreement signed by the 


eer 
the band width at 2,000 kilocycles on a} insured. 


| While thrift plans, societies or founda- 


0'1 per cent basis is only 2 kilocycles; in| tian. do not come under the supervision 
order to create a television channel of | of this Department, we are concerned 


100 kilocycles, 50 such channels are re-| with the charges which are frequently 
quired. : | received that applications for insurance 
pind ese ay Ln retecaet endo | recente sees ava 

7 L ; : representation. e Department con- 
the spectrum would give, at 60,000 kilo-| siders that a special form letter to the 
cycles, a channel width of 60 kilocycles,' insured would go a long way towards 
30 times as wide as the two-kilocycle removing misunderstandings on the part 
channel in the 2,000 kilocycle portion of of depositors and making it clear that 
the spectrum. various institutions involved are entirely 

The — — eS | ee — _particularly, that the 
has ‘create a television committee| payment o e insurance premiums is 
which, among other things, has consid-| made through a deduction from the sav- 
ered and adopted standards of scanning | ings account. In the case of least 
as follows: one company an inspector is sen out to 

1. Scanning from left to, right and | interview the insured on each policy re- 
from top to bottom. — through the thrift plan arrange- 
2. A scanning speed of 15 pictures per Ment. 
cond. 

3. The use of 48 lines, requiring 48|Ohio Ask 
holes-in: spiral in the scanning disc. 

4, In addition to the 48-line standard 
a secondary standard of 60 lines was cre- 
ated in order to permit more detail in a Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
picture for more advanced research | “ ; Boston, Aug. 28. 
workers. he State Fire Marshal, John W. 

The Commission does not require ad-| Reth, has: received a request from the 
herence to these standards. However,|Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants 
= me. eee reception a be used re he See ge Se 
or all television stations a larger ex-jing to e sale o reworks. e as- 
perimental audience is obtained, since| sistant secretary = = we has writ- 
no receiving set experimenter has the) ten the fire marshal as follows: 
inclination or the apparatus to shift; “I have understood that your system 
from one to another of several methods | of ome + a annual —_ is very 
of scanning, when he could be concen-}good and under some new law you are 
trating his efforts on reception experi-| given complete authority to prescribe the 
ments which would be independent of; method of sale in your State. We are 
studying the matter in Ohio at the pres- 
ent time and I would like very much to 


se 
s Information 


On Controlling Fireworks 


It is not the intention of the Federal | 


| instruct the attorney to take no action. 


“I refused to sign an order of the 
Commission holding that natural- gas 


He has an- | pipe lines are common carriers, and the | 
|nounced orally that he reached this con-} 


Commission did not pass on that sub- 
ject,” Mr. Randall continued. 

“I don’t believe a pipe line company 
has the right of eminent domain. I do 
not believe they can condemn and take 


: |right of way. Most of the pipe lines are | 
“More than 70,000 automobiles have) not distributors of gas. 


been inspected in the State to deter-| other companies.” 


The Missouri Valley Company has 


in the District Court 


to a suit by Edward and Ellen Ossenkop | 
| for $5,000 damages and asking for a per- 


manent restraining order to prevent the 
company from maintaining its pipe line 


, |over their farm. The plaintiffs alleged 
‘ inatten-| that they signed a contract permitting | 
tion to be one of the major causes of| the line to be laid as the result of mis- 


information given by the company, and 
claim that the company scattered pipes 


. about the farm and damaged them to the 
“As an example of the inattention to| 


amount of $5,000. In its demurrer the 
company asserts the plaintiffs have no 
cause of action, 


Reduction in Number 
Of Stations Denied 





Radio Commission Plans No 


They sell to| 


| Radio Commission to stifle or hinder this 
| For example, assuming a 0.1 per cent | new and growing art. The main pur-| 
|frequency separation in use, as recom-! pose of regulations as are promulgated 
mended for the present by the first meet-| from time to time by the Commission, 
ing of the International Technical Con-|is to encourage and foster technical 
sulting Committee on Radio Communica- | progress in television in order that the 
|tions at The, Hague in the Fall of 1929,! public may be better served thereby. 








Tentative Calendars for Hearings | 
Before Radio Commission Announced 





Sept. 11 
Mosby’s, Inc., Missoula, Mont., construc- 
tion permit. 
KGHD, Elmore-Nash Broadcasting Corp., 
Missoula, Mont., construction permit. 
Sept. 12 
Knoxville Journal Co., Knoxville, 
construction permi 
“WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., construction permit. 


Tenn., | 


ic 


Universal 





Deadwood, | 


Enid, | 


get more information concerning your 
system.” 


West Virginia Reports 
68 Industrial Fatalities 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Aug. 28. 
The State Compensation Commission 
received reports of 3,564 industrial in- 
juries during July, according to’ a re- 
port by the Claim Department to the 
State Compensation Commissioner, C. L. 
Heaberlin. Forty-eight women were 
made widows and 110 children father- 
less by the 68 fatalities reported. 
The coal mining industry reported 
1,326 of the injuries and 48 of the 
fatalities. 


Detroit Company Granted 
Casualty License in Maine 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Aug. 28. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Wilbur D. Spencer, has just announced 
that a license has been issued to the 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., to do a casualty business 
in Maine. This company had previously 
been licensed to do a surety business in 
the State, Mr. Spencer explained, but 


Okla., construction permit. 
W. B. Gilchrist, Clinton, Okla., construc- | 
tion permit. 
KGFF, D. R. Wallace, Alva, Okla., con- | 


Change in California 





In contradiction to current reports that aeueiten permit to remove station to | 
several California broadcasting stations|" w, G. Hughes, E. L. Walden, A. &. 
must go off the air, the Federal Radio| Burch, Frank DeWolf, Okla. Panhandle 


Broadcasting Co., Guymon, Okla., construc- 
tion permit. (To share time with KGFF.) | 
Noble Butler Watson, Wausau, Wis., con- | 
struction permit. i 
Vernon Wright Jr., Mauston, Wis., con- | 
struction permit. | 
WKBG, C. L. Carrell, Kenosha, Wis., con- | 
struction permit. (To share time with | 
WCLO.) | 
Frank P. Wernli, Hazen, N. Dak., con- | 
struction permit. 

,»WCLB, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
construction permit. (Requests authority | 
to move studio.) | 

Faske Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.,| 


Commission made public a statement 
Aug. 28 that the Commission is not con- 
sidering a reduction in the number of 
broadcasting stations in California and 
no such reduction is contemplated. 


The Commission announced that it 
has been brought to its attention that a 
California magazine has circulated re- 
ports that several California stations 
are to be eliminated and that an ex-; 
tensive survey which is being made by 
the magazine “may be the deciding fac- 
tor.” The Commission’s statement fol- I 1 
lows in full text: ‘construction permit. | 


‘ \ Sept. 9 

It has come to the attention of the; J, Milton Guyton, Uniontown, Pa., con- | 
Commission that “Radio Doings”, a struction permit. | 
magazine published-in San Francisco,|| KGCR, Cutler’s Radio Broadcasting Serv- | 
Calif. is sending out advertising |ice, Inc. Watertown, S, Dak., construction 
broadsides in which the statement is|Permit. : ah | 
made that several California broadcast- ae rag 7 =. Winlen, Benoler Beene | 
ing stations must go off the air, and also | CS. 008 ©°» POMS, FBC» 
making the statement that the results of |" John Magaldi Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., oud 
an “extensive survey” being conducted by struction permit. | 
Mt. Pleasant Broadcasting Station, C. W. | 
“may be the. deciding factor.’ The| Lemmon, president, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., con- 
magazine is soliciting subscriptions and | struction permit. . 
conducting a poll, ballots for which are HDL, George F. Bissell, Tupper Lake, 


: : : |N. Y., construction permit. 
printed in the magazine. i | Burdette Haley, Irwin, Pa., construction | 
The Federal Radio Commission has not | permit. 


authorized anyysuch “survey” by Radio 





Sept. 10 
WGST, Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, | 
it do so, The Commission will wholly | G8 construction permit. To divide with | 
ignore any such “survey” or “poll” | AY, 

as that being conducted by “Radio Do-| surance Assn., Omaha, Nebr. modification | 
ings” or by any other organ where it} of license. | 
appears such a contest has as its real) Indiana’s Community Broadcasting Co., | 
purpose the increase of such paper’s cir- | Hartford City, Ind., construction permit, | 
culation. Contests of this character are| |W = Mobile Brocdeasting Corp., Mo- | 
never indicative of the real merit of sta- | 9!@; Ala. modification of license. | | 
tions. The Commission is not consider- |, WXBF: Indianapolis Broadcasting, Inc.| 
ing a reduction in the number of broad- Indianapolis, Ind., construction permit. 


; : : . . WBAA, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
casting stations in California and no such | ette, Ind., modification of license. To di- 


| 
| 
|vide with WCMA and WKBW. : 


a 


wow, Woodmen of the World, Life In- | 








Sept. 30, was made public by the Com- 
modification of license. 
WCHI, 
|plicant requests authority to move studio 
WCHI, Radioplrone Broadcasting Corp., | construction permit, 
|Co., Rogers City, Mich., renewal of license. | tions), New Orleans, La., construction per- 
Champlin Refining Co., Sept. 23 
tion permit. ‘ton, Ind., construction permit. 
Tex., 
struction permit. | S. T. Cooper, Plainview Broadcasting 


A tentative calendar for hearings be-| H. Wimpy, Thomasville, Ga., construction 
fore the Federal Radio Commission, be- | permit. 
ginning with Sept. 2 and running through | 
mission Aug. 28. It follows in full text: | 
Sept. 2 p | 
WORD, Peoples Pulpit Assn., Chicago, 
Ill, 
Radiophone Broadcasting Corp. | 
hicago, Ill., modification of license. (Ap- | 
| only.) Sept. 22 b 
WCHI, Peoples Pulpit Assn., Chicago, Ill.,| _KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 
involuntary assignment of license. | Shreveport, La., modification of license and 
Chicago, Ill., renewal of license. } Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Sept. 3 | City, Calif., construction permit. 7 
| WLC, Michigan Limestone & Chemical WDSU, Joseph H. Uhalt (two applica- | 
WSK, The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, | mit and modification of license. 
Wis., renewal of license. | *William Harrison Callender, 
Sept. 5 S. Dak., construction permit. 
| KCRC, Rupert ¢. Wright, Paragould, Ark. con-| under Maine law separate licenses ate 
struction permit. | required for the two classes of business. 
Robert L. Gay, Smackover, Ark., construc- | 
E. R. Bennett, El Dorado, Ark., construc- Sept? 26 
tion permit. |. KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, 
Business Men’s Club, McGehee, Ark., con- | Se tenet an ‘permit, & 
G. J. Bensberg, Bensberg’s Music Shop,| Co Plainview, Tex., construction permit. 
El Dorado, Ark., construction permit. =| KRGV, Valley Radio Electrical Corp. 
T. E. Story, Lepanto, Ark., construction | yarlingen, Tex., construction permit, to di- 


permit, | s : : ., | vide with KWWG. 
WISN, Evening Wisconsin Co. Mil-| KGFG, Faith Tabernacle Association, 
waukee, Wis., modification of license. | Inc., Oklahoma’ City, Okla., voluntary as- 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


t signment of license. 

Broadcasting Co., Jonesboro, Ark., construc-| 4 R, Huepers and Charles A. Jensen, 

tion permit. | Gulf Coast Radio Station, Alvin, Tex., con- 
Sept. 24 | struction permit. 

The High Point “Enterprise, Inc., High} 
Point, N. C., construction permit. 
R. G. Hendrix, A. B. Robinson Jr., L..A. | 
arrow, High Point Broadcasting Co., High | 
oint, N. C., construction permit. : 

ayne M. Nelson, High Point, 
onstruction permit. 

The Hutchens Co., Huntsville, Ala., con- Sept. 30 
struction permit. > WIBJ formerly; C. L. Carrell, Springfield, 

John R, Wade, G. H. Choate, Gibson| Mo., construction permit. 

County Broadcasting Co. Trenton, Tenn.,; Howard T. Bailey, Elmer Hicklin and V, 
construction permit. | M. Blankenship (KBHB Broadcasting Co.), 

J. S. Lamb Piano Co. Kennett, Mo., construction permit. ‘ 
struction permit. : | KWKC, Wilson Duncan, Kansas 

Ggorge P. Sowell, Kosciusko, Miss., con-| Co., modification of license. 
strfiction permit. , Clement Finch 
Maysville, Ky., construction permit. 

Howard P. Drake, Bolivar, Mo., construc- 
tion permit. 

William J. Kluth Jr., Nevada, Mo., con- 
| struction permit. 

Harlan Radio Broadcasting Co. Harlan; 
Ky., construction permit. 

Sewall B. Jackson, Memphis, Tenn., con- 
struction permit, 

John R. Anderson, Cardwell, Mo., con- 
struction permit. 

Milbourne ©. Sharpe: and‘ Robert T. 
Smith, Radio Station WMNT, Middleboro, . 
Ky., construction permit. 

Dairy Farmers Station, Inc., Mayfield, 
| Ky., construction permit. 

J. L. Williford, C. Votaw, F. H. Jen- 
nings, Mt. Carmel on the Air, Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., construction permit. 

Daily Journal Co., East St, Louis, Ill, 


Searcy L. McFadin and John H. White, 

Borger, Tex., construction permit. 
Sept. 29 

WBBM-WJBT, Atlass Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.. modification of license. 

KFAB, Nebraska Buick Automobile Co., 
”| Lincoln, Nebr., modification of license and 
| construction permit. 


B 
eB 
N. C 
e 


Cairo, Ill, con- 


Sept. 25° 

WFIJC, W. F. Jones Broadcasting, Inc, 
Akron, Ohio, construction permit. 2 

W. Clyde Martin, Palmyra, Ind., construc- | 
tion permit. 

Jed W. Pearson, French Lick, Ind., con- 
struction permit. 

WBCM, James E. Davidson, 
Mich., modification of license. 

WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcasting 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., construction permit. | 

E. R., J. R. and S. J. Donnald, Donnald 
Drug Co., Honea Path, S. C., construction | 
permit, 

Pierce M. Huff, Piedmont, S. C., construc- 
tion permit. 

William H. Plyler, Columbia, S. C., con- 
struction permit. | 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind.,| 
construction permit, 

Chester W. Kean, Ft. Wayne, Ind., con- | construction permit. 
struetion permit. : s Charles Rodgers and Glenn Schuler, Mt. 

Huntington Broadcast Co., Inc., Hunting-| Carmel, Ill, comstruction permit, 


Bay City, | 


City, 
and Ervin H. Knapp, ’ 


. 






















Western Pacifie Long Island Road’s Financing 
Of New Equipment Approved 
Sarerdetiigiaiaaneaniiicntemnssiis 


Road Authorized 
To Issue Bond 


I. C. C. Approves Proposed 
Sale of $5,000,000 First 
Mortgage Securities for 
Capital Expenditures 


| 
| 


. 

The Western Pacific Railroad has been | 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce} 
Commission to issue $5,000,000 of first | 
mortgage gold bonds, it was announced | 
Aug. 28 by report and order in Finance | 
Docket No. 8414. 

The bonds are to be sold to the highest 
bidder at not less than 97% per cent| 
of par and accrued interest, and the} 
proceeds used to reimburse the carrier’s | 
treasury for capital expenditures here-| 
tofore made. | 

The Sacramento 
Western Pacific subsidiary, was granted 
permission to issue a promissory note 
for $1,589,120.42, to be delivered to the! 
Western Pacific in payment for a like 
amount of advances. 

No Objections Presented 

The full text of the Commission’s Te- 
port follows: 

The Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Western Pa- 
cific, and the Sacramento Northern Rail- 
way, hereinafter called the Sacramento, ! 
coinmon carriers by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, have by separate 
applications duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the interstate com- 
mefce act (1) for the Western Pacific to | 
issue $5,000,000 of -first-mortgage gold 
bonds and (2) for the Sacramento to is- 
sue a promissory note for not exceeding 
$1,589,120.42. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the applications has been pre- 
sented to us. 


The proposed’ bonds are to be issued 
under section 2 of article second of the 
first mortgage dated June 26, 1916, made 
by the Western Pacific to the First Fed- 
eral Trust Company (Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company, successor corporate 
trustee) and Henry E. Cooper, trustees. 
The net proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds are to be deposited with the trus- 
tees under the mortgage and used to re- 
imburse the Western Pacific, in part, for 
capital expenditures made on its own 
property from income or from other 
moneys in its treasury, and for advances 
made to the Sacramento, a subsidiary of 
the Western Pacific, and expended for 
cfipital purposes on the property of that 
company, in an aggregate net amount of 
$5,313,615.61. 


The Western Pacific represents that 
between Apr, 1, 1928, and June 30, 1930, 
it expended for additions and better- 
mefts to its property a net amount of 
$7,145,015.36. Of this amount there has 
heretofore been capitalized or is not now 
available for capitalization $1,926,637.86, 
representing bonds issued pursuant to 
our authority in Bonds of Western P. R. 
Co., 150 I. C. C. 94, $88,774.88 from 
funds requisitioned from the trustees of 
the first mortgage, and $1,369,895.01 rep- 
resenting equipment purchased, title 
thereto remdining in the trustee of the | 
Western Pacific Railroad Company | 
equipment trust, series D, as provided 
in the leage thereof, leaving uncapital- 
ized $3,759,707.61 of expenditures. 

It is also represented that the Western | 
Pacific advanced from income~or from 
other moneys-in its treasury, $1,589,-| 
120.42 to ithe Sacramento for the pur-| 
pose of enabling that company to pay 
and discharge liabilities incurred for 
capital expenditures between Feb. 1, 
1929, and June 30, 1930, in the net 
amount of $1,554,505.21. 

Of this amount $597.21 has been here-! 
tofore capitalized through requisitioning | 
that amount from the trustees under the | 
mortgage or deed of trust of the Sacra- 
mento Northern Railroad, predecessor | 
company of the Sacramento, leaving $1,- | 
553,908 of expenditures uncapitalized. 
All surplus funds which will be availa- 
‘ble to the Western Pacific from the pro- | 
ceeds of the proposed issue of bonds | 
wilk be used by it to reimburse the West- | 
ern Pacific Railroad Corporation on ac- | 
count of advances made by the latter | 
with respect to the expenditures for | 
which the Western Pacific now seeks re- | 
imbursement of its treasury. 


Mature Mar. 1, 1946 ~ 


The proposed bonds will be dated June | 
26, 1916, will bear interest at the rate| 
of 5 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on Mar. 1 and Sept. 1, will be 
redeemable at the option of the applicant | 
on any interest-bearing date at their 
face amount and accrued interest, and | 
will mature Mar. 1, 1946. They will be 
offered at public sale to the highest bid- 
der at not less than 97% per cent of par 
and accrued interest. 

On that basis the average annual cost 
to the Western Pacific would be approxi- 
mately 5.24 per cent. No contracts, un- 


Northern Railway, | 


dertakings or other arrangements for| 


their sale have been made, but it is un- 
derstood that the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Corporation intends to bid for the 
bonds in accordance with the require- 
ments of law. 

By our order of July 8, 1925, in Pro- 
posed Control of S. N. by W. P. R. R., 99 
I. C. C. 382, we approved and authorized 


the acquisition by the Western Pacific | 


of control of the lines and properties of 
the Sacramento Northern Railroad by 
pores of that company’s bonds and 
y purchase of the capital stock of the 
Sacramento, and authorized the latter 
company to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of the mortgage bonds of | 


* 


tically all the mortgage obligations of 


trustees of the Western Pacific’s first 
mortgage. 

To evidence its indebtedness to the 
Western Pacific for the advances made, 
the Sacramento proposes to issue and de- 
liver to that eompany for a pledge under 
the Western Pacific’s first mortgage, a 
promissory note for $1,589,120.42, The 
proposed note will be in the form set 
forth in the application of the Sacra- 


mento, will be negotiable, will bear in- | 
per cent per | 


terest at the rate of 5% 
annum, payable semiannually on Mar. 1 
and Sept. 1, and will be payable on or 
before Mar. 1, 1945. 

Under the provisions of the Western 
Pacific’s first mortgage it is required to 
pledge with the trustees thereof obliga- 
tions of the Sacramento in an amount 
not less than the principal amount of 
first mortgage gold bonds proposed to be 
issued against the capital expenditures 
made by the Sacramento. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company and the proposed issue of «a 
note by the Sacramento Northern Rail- 
P Vi as aforesaid (a) are for lawful ob- 


junit cost of $38,979.30, or a total of $1,- 
|'752,995.50. 


|McCall, as vendors, ahd with the Fidel- 


'C. Neff as trustees, creating the Long 


| deposited the trustees will pay not ex- 


|appointed for 
| Steamship Company,’a British concern | 


;eause of the failure of that company | 


the Sacramento Northern Railroad. Prac- | 


the Sacramento are pledged with the) 


j 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PostisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Railroads 





S IC. C. Gives Company Permission to Assume Obligation, 


Of $1,305,000 to 


Passenger 


The Long Island Railroad has been, the prompt payment of the princi 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce| thereof and~the dividends thereon. 


Commission to dssume obligation and 


liability of $1,305,000 of 4% per cent/, 
equipment-trust certificates, series J, to! Fidelit 
be issued by the Fidelity-Philadelphia | truste 


Tryst Company and J. C. Neff, as trus- 
tees, under an agreement to be dated 
Aug. 1, 1930, it was announced Aug. 28 
in the detailed report and order in| 
Finance Docket No. 8416. The certificates | 
are to be sold at not less than 99.95 per | 
cent of par and accrued dividends in| 
connection with the procurement of elec- 
tric passenger coaches. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- | 
port follows: 

The Long Island Railroad Company, a 
common carrier by railroad engaged in| 


|interstate commerce, has duly applied for | actual cost of the electric coaches de-| 
jauthority under section 20a of the in-| scribed above be less than $1,740,000, | 
terstate commerce act to assume obliga- | then there Shall be acquired and subjected | 
|tion and liability in respect of $1,305,000) to the trust additional equipment, to be | 
of Long Island equipment-trust certifi- | described in a supplemental lease, of sch 
| cates, 


series J. No objection to the! 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. \ 

The applicant represents that to per-| 
form properly its service to the public | 


}it needs 45 multiple-unit electric steel | 


passenger coaches and that it has made} 
arrangements to procure 25 such coaches | 
at a unit cost of $38,936.38 and 20 at a 


Equipment Trust 
Created by Railway 


The applicant proposes to enter into 
an agreement to be dated Aug. 1, 1930, 
with Edwin W. Bainbridge and Charles 


ity-Philadelphia Trust Company and J. 


Island equipment trust, series J, and pro- 
viding for the issue theréunder by the 
trustees of $1.305,000 of equipment-trust 
certificates. The agreement will provide 
for the acquisition of the electric coaches 
by the vendors and their sale and trans- 
fer to the trustees, and for the execu- 
tion, simultaneously with the agreement, 
of a lease of the coaches by the trustees 
to the applicant. 

It will also provide that upon the de- 
livery of any of the trust equipment to 
the trustees they will issue to the vend- 
ors, or upon their order, Long Island 
equipment-trust certificates, series J, to 
a principal amount equal to 75 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment delivered; 


tor the trustees may, upon deposit with 


the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, or to its credit in certain deposi- 
taries, of equal amounts in cash, issue | 
and deliver to the vendors, or upon their 
order, certificates for the principal 
amount requested. -From the funds thus 


' 


ceeding 75 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment. That part of the cost not 
provided by the issue of certificates will 
be paid from advance rents payable un- 
der the terms of the lease. 


Agreement to Pay 


Trust Company 


Each equipment-trust certificate will en- 
title the bearer, or registered owner, to! 
an interest of $1,000 in the trust and to 
dividends thereon at the rate of 412 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually on 
Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. The certificates will 
be dated Aug. 1, 1930, and will mature 
in amounts of $87,000 on Aug. 1 in each| 
of ‘the years 1931 to 1945, inclusive. 
Pursuant to the agreement, the appli- 
cant will indorse upon each of the cer- 
tificates_ its unconditional guaranty of 





Z 
e 


Vestris’ Loss Termed 
Cause of Line Failure 


Shipping Board Member Calls; 
South America Overtonnaged 


I 


Following reports to the United States 
Shipping Board that receivers have been 
the Lamport & Holt 


im the South American trade, Vice Chair- | 
man Edward C. Plummer, of the) 
Board stated orally Aug. 28 that the 


| 


Business to South America recently | 
has been overtonnaged, Mr. Plummer 
said, and the loss of the “Vestris” sev- | 
eral months ago probably caused the 
line to yield. It is not probable, he 
added, that other lines ;will be affected 
by failure of this company, but without 
Government aid American lines could not 
compete with foreign lines running on| 
that route. 


4 

According to report of the failure of 
the Lamport & Holt line a motion was 
filed by the LondofR[ Maritime Invest- 
ment Company, Ltd., acting as trustee 
|for the debenture holders and the order , 
| was made for appointment of a receiver 
and manager of the Lamport & Holt} 
line. Leave was granted to the ‘receiver 
to borrow up to $250,000 and to make | 
advances up to $500,000 to the Liver- | 
pool, Brazil & River Plate Steam Navi- 
gation Company, a subsidiary company. 


could probably be traced to the loss of 


| the “Vestris,” a Lampott & Holt vessel. 








jects within their respective corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 
jinterest, which are necessary and ap- | 
|propriate for and consistent with the | 
| Proper performance by them of service | 
to the public as common carriers, and | 
{which will not impair their ability to| 
|perform that service, and (b) are rea-| 
sonably necessary and appropriate for | 
such purposes. ’ 


| cash equal to the difference between the | 
cost of the trust equipment and the prin- 
cipal amount of the certificates issuable 
in respect thereof, but not less than 25 
per cent of the cost of the trust equip- | 
ment; (b) necessary and reasonable ex- 
|penses of the trust anc lease; (c) any 
|and all taxes, assessments, or other gov- 
ernmental charges upon the income or 
property of the trust; and (d) the divi- 
| dend warrants and principal of the cer- 
tificates when they become payable. The | 


solicited from 47 banking firms, and 10 
bids, representing 18 bidders, were re-| 
ceived. The highest bid, 99.95 per cent | 
of par and accrued dividends, was sub- 
| Hutzler and the First National Bank, of 
| New York, and, subject to our approval, 
it has been accepted. On that basis the 
average annual cost to the applicant will | 
be approximately 4.508 per cent. 


of obligation and liability by the Long | 
Island Rajlroad Company as aforesaid | 


jand other moving parts, corros 


'tion of fabric, discoloration of painted 


| & Ohio. 


| By theI. C. C. 


Aviation 


Norfolk & Western Granted 
Right to Abandon Trackage| 


Permission to abandon approximately 
three emiles of railroad in Washington 
County, Virginia, was granted to the 
Norfolk & Western Railway by the In- 


testate Commerce Commission on Aug. 
28 by report and order in Finance | 
Docket No. 8384, 
{ 


Pay for Electric 
Coaches 


| Decisions in Uncontested 
pal | Finance Cases Announced | 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
among other things, to pay to the | has (made public decisions in uncontested | 
y-Philadelphia Trust Company, as/| finance cases which are summarized as| 
e, (a) as advance rent, amounts in| follows: | 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8425, au- | 
|thorizing the Chicago Warehouse & Ter-, 
minal Company to issue not exceeding | 
| $150,000 of promissory notes, consisting of | 
|three notes of approximately $50,000 each, | 
to be delivered to the Chicago & North| 
Western Railway Company in evidence of | 
advances made by that company, approved. | 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8408, | 
authorizing the acquisition by the Mich- | 
jigan Bell Telephone Company of the prop- | 
|erties of the Thumb Telephone Company, 
approved. a | 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8428, au- | 
thorizing the Chicago & North Western | 
Railway Company to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $1,200,000 of gen- | 
eral-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds of | 
1987, approved. 


Under the lease the applicant will | 
gree, 


lease will also provide that should the 


cost that the aggregate cost of all the! * ° 
os shall be ae less than $1,740,- | Mail Vehicles Traverse 

000. After all payments under the lease 

have been made, title to the trust equip- 
ment will be transferred by the trustees 
to the applicant. 


Bids for the proposed certificates were | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
when automobiles were introduced in| 
Baltimore, Md. 

July 1, 1907, marks the beginning of | 
regular use of automobiles for trans- 
. ie |porting mails in cities, records reveal. 
mitted jointly by Salomon Brothers &| On this date automobile mail service was | 


inaugurated in Detroit, Mich., and Mil- | 
waukee, Wis. Experimental outes had 
hen in operation in both cities immedi- 
ately prior to this date. 

Until 1913, all automobiles, used in 
collection of mail from letter boxes or | 
for transportation between main post | 
offices, were furnished’ under contract, | 
{records disclose. Inauguration fof the| 
parcel post service in 1913 créated aj} 
demand for Government-owned motor | 
vehicles, and early in that year 20 four- | 
wheeled, 1,500-pound machines and 21) 
three-wheeled, 800-pound vehicles were | 
purchased and operated by the Post 
Office Department’s own drivers. 

Under authority of law approved in| 
1914, there was begun at Washington, 
D. C., in October, 1914, an experimental 
test of combining the two vehicular 
services—screen wagon, and collection 
and deliverys—and operating the com- 
bined service with Government-owned 
motor vehicles, according to Department 
files. This was the beginning of the 
ultimate plan of utilizing government- 
owned motor vehicles for any service 
which was not permissible when the two 
serviceg were operated separately under 
contract. Two years later this service 
had been established in seven additiohal 
cities, employing 276 trucks and 317 


We find that the proposed assumption | 


(a) is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 


necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 


Hangar Space Advised 


For Planes Not in Use 
oe oe 


Continuous Exposure to Weath- 
er Said to Cause Deterioration 


{ 


} 





Landplanes which are out in the open 
continuously because of lack of hangar | 
accommodations normally suffer damage 
from the weather, according to informa- | Men. 
tion just supplied to the House Commit-| Since 1916, the motor vehicle service | 
tee on Appropriations by D. S. Ingalls, »has grown until it now embraces nearly | 
Assistant Secretary’ of the Navy for,1,000 cities, using approximately 10,000 
Aeronautics. jtrucks, of which about 4,000 are fur-| 

“Damage from these causes is-mani-|nished under contract, Department files 
fest in the more rapid wear of engines |reveal._ Nearly 5,000 employes are hired 

j f|in_ maintenance of government-owned 


ion 0 3 
metal work, wires and fittings, deteriora- | Vehicles. 
| As an evidence of the magnitude of 


surfaces, and general loosening and | this service, during the fiscal year 1925, 
weakening of the structure. The wooden|Which was one of the outstanding 
hulls or pontoons of seaplanes which are | recorded in the service, Department | 
moored out continuously absorb water | trucks traveled nearly 50,000,000 miles | 
and thus become waterlogged rapidly,” | and rendered almost 15,000,000 hours of | 
the statement said. |service. There were nearly 9,000,000 gal- | 

“Periods of inclement weather when no | !0MS of gasoline consumed, almost 500,- 
flying is in progress cannot be utilized 000 gallons of oil, and approximately 
by the operating personnel for minor re- 30,000 pneumatic, cushion and solid tires 
pair and maintenance work, adjustments, employed. ee ‘ 
etc, unless hangar space is afforded.| Trucks weighing from three-eighths | 
Even during good \weather such work, if! to five-eighths of a ton are used in let-| 
done in the open, is performed with more | ter box collection and light parcel post 
Carey. meeeeetenne, or inefficiency. delivery, while trucks from fivé-eighths 

e general situation arising from lack | of a ton to one and a half tons are used 
of hangar accommodations for operating in general parcel post delivery, collec- 
planes is one in which deterioration is|tion and light inter-station service. 
expedited, and the employment of effec-| Trueks from one and a half to five tons 
tive and constant means to combat it is/are used in heavy interstation and 
prevented.” 


| 


| 


‘depot service. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
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Postal Service 


50 Million Miles in Year|n® 
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Dry Enforcement Declared 
To Show Rising Effectiveness 


Assistant Attorney General Youngquist Asserts Unfit or 
Corrupt Agents Will Be Shown No Mercy; 
State Aid Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] t 
large areas were dry under local option;main, honest and efficient, and_ their! 
laws. ;courage and fidelity are proved by the | 

Before the effective date of the Eight- | fact that during the past year 10 of them | 
eenth Amendment approximately 65,000,- | have lost their lives in the performance 
000 of our people were living in territory |°f their duties at the hands of boot- 
in which the manufacture and sale of |/eggers and others with whom they have 
intoxicants were prohibited. Since that had to deal. | 
time other States have adopted enforce-|,, Heretofore both the enforcement of 
ment acts. Today every State in the the criminal phase of the National 
Union except five—New York, Maryland, | Prohibition Act and ‘the issuance and/| 
Wisconsin. Montank and Nevada——have | SuPervision of permits for the manufac- 
State enforcement lan. and some of ture and use of nonbeverage liquor have 
those five have local option laws. | been lodged in the Treasury Department. | 





' 


| 
| 


: -,| Under a recent Act of Congress these | 
Congress, too, in an endeavor to aid | activities were divided, the oaae he: 
the States that had excluded intoxicating ing transferred to the D t t of 
liquor, passed laws prohibiting the trans- | Justice and the latter semeiniae wink | 
portation of liquor into those States. the Treasury Department under’ a unit| 
Supreme Court Opinion ‘ae, _ = Berean, of Industrial | 
In Farrar Case Cited \ceamerdiin thesk mecexit ancteiies’ tk} 
| permit activities will | 
That was the picture when the Na-/ not be amiss. | 
tional Prohibition Act came into opera-| . . 
tion in January, 1920. This Act, carry- Illegal Diversions | 
ing out the mandate of the Constitution, Greatly Reduced | 
prohibited the manufacture, transporta-| here are approximately 150,000 per- | 
tion, sale, possession, importation and ex-| mits outstanding. Most of them are 
portation of beverage liquor containing | physicians’ and druggists’ permits. The | 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alco-| others authorize the manufacture and: 
hol. It also permitted the-use of alcohol} use of denatured alcohol, wine and| 
and other liquors for industrial, medici-| whiskey for industrial, medicinal and | 
nal, and other normbeverage, purposes. | other purposes. To give you an idea of | 
At this point let me correct a misap/'the magnitude and importance of the| 
prehension that seems to prevail as to the | permit activities: During the fiscal year 
effect o2 the Farrar case in which the | ended June 30 there was withdrawn un- 
Supreme Court of the United States re-|der permits 105,000,000 gallons of de- 
cently decided that -the National Pro-| natured alcohol, 4,500,000 gallons of 
hibition Act did not make the ordinary; ethyl alcohol, 1,470,000 gallons of whis- 
purchase of liquor a crime. The decision| key, and nearly 1,000,000 gallons of 
went no farther than that. The act does! sacramental wine. In the past a con- 
make the possession and the transporta-| siderable quantity of this liquor, es-| 
tion of intoxicating liquor a crime, and in| pecially denatured alcohol, has been—| 
that respect makes no distinction between ;and some still is—diverted by dishonest 
those who sell and those who buy. parent - eee to i 
hen the law went into effect an or- | US¢s and has been treated so as to make) 
sgn was set up in the Fosouiers |it more or less fit for human consump: | 
Departetent under the Commissionet of | tion and distributed to the bootleg trade. | 
Internal Reveflue for the purpose of en-! Such diversions have been greatly re- 
forcing its penal provisions and of con- duced during the past two or three 
trolling the issuance and supervision of pg he led — 2 —— 
permits for the manufacture and use o , : 
nonbeverage liquor. Treasury Department. 
It is not necessary to review the vari- D — = = a ™ 
ous transmutations and reorganizations et oe Pc werre “e ” a ¥ od 
that occurred during the next seven |©"trol over the issuance of permits, there 
a ede however, a separate 7 
reau rohibition was set up in the 
Treasury re — direction 
of Dr. Doran. qual, perhaps, in im- 
portance was the provision making the 
Civil Service laws applicable to all offi- 
cers and employes of the Bureau. Rather 
severe tests were applied by written ex- 


amination, and more especially by a thor- 
ough charac&tr investigation. 


Number of Officers 
Dropped From Service 


As a result a considerable number of 
agents, investigators and other employes 
of the Bureau were dropped from the 
service, some because the character in- 
vestigation disclosed unfitness, and some 
because they failed in the written tests. 
It is unfortunate that in the latter class 
there are good men who failed only be- 
cause of the inadequacy of their educa- 


is confidence that the Bureau of Indus- 
| trial Alcohol will continue its good work 
and, by the exercise of caution in the is- 
|suance of permits and care in the super- 
| vision of the permittees, further diminish | 
|the illegal diversion of alcoholand other 
|intoxicants. We will give them what- 
jever information gathered by our Bu- | 
reau that may indicate violations of per-; 
mits, and we will work in close and 
friendly cooperation with them both at 
headquarters and in the field. I am con- 
vinced that both the permit activities and 
| the enforcement activities will fare better 
with a separate bureau giving its un- 
divided attention to each. 

In the Department of Justice the én- 





| 


ito the division relating to taxation and 
prohibition. A Bureau of Prohibition has 
|been created as an integral part of the 
|Department. Col. A. W. W. Woodcock 


tion; but if Civil Service is to serve its|is its director, The country has been 
purpose—and this is especially true in | divided into 12 districts, each in charge 
the Bureau of Prohibition —the Civil |0f @ Prohibition Administrator. In each 
Service rules must be rigidly enforced, |0f the 85 Federal Judicial Districts of the 

There hes bean constant improvement | United States and in Hawaii and Porto 


in the quality of the agents since 1927, | Rico — a ele an eee ae 


due to the operation of theCivil Service|“. 5 ee . 
sates |ministrator of the larger district, is 
Laws and of the activities of the Com: | char ed with and held an onsible for en- 
missioner, Administrators and Personnel g Pp 
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New York Plans 
To Widen Roads 
In State System 


Program Calls for Width of 
More Than 40 Feet for - 
Main Trunk Lines in Vi- 
cinity of New York City 








State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 28. 

The widening by 1940 of all main roads 
in the State to widths more than 40 feet 
is planned by the Department of Public*’ 
Works, which has just adopted an ulti- 
mate road-width map based upon a traf- 
fic survey made last August, according 
to the Superintendent of Public Works, 
Col. Frederick Stuart Greene. 

The width of the roads on the map, Col. 
Greene explained, was determined by a 
census of the number of cars traveling 
over them during a 12-hour daylight 
period. Provision is made for pavements 
of more than 40 feet ‘in width for the 
maiar trunk lines in Westchester County 
and on Long Island in the vicinity of 
New York-City. 

* Lesser traveled roads around the me- 
tropolis and in the vicinity 6f other large 
cities are to be from 36 to 40 feet in 
width. Heavily traveled roads near the 
smaller cities are to be from 27 to 30 
feet, and in the rural districts from 16 
to 20 feet. Few State roads now are 
more than 30 feet in width, while a ma- 
jority of the heavily traveled roads out~- 
side of the main trunk lines are 20 and 
22 feet, and in the rural districts 16 feet 
is the prevailing width. 

Col. Greene stated that he feels confi- 
dent the bégislature will appropriate 
sufficient funds to carry out the plan in 
the next 10 years. He said that the re- , 
centl® enacted gasoline tax will make 
the money available and that the Legisla- 
ture will have*to meet the demafds of the 
pubjic for wider roads because of the in- 
creased congestion on highways whose 
widening and improvement in the last 
few years has been far less rapid than 
the growth of automobile traffic. 

The census of last August showed that 
during the 12-hour period the heaviest 
traffic wasion the Boston Post Road in 
Westchester County, just north of New 
York City. e 





Deputy Administrators there are about .. 
1,400 prohibition agents whose time is 
devoted to local enforcement. 
150 investigators who are assigned to 


ithe more difficult and complicated local 


cases. In addition to these there isa 
separate corps of about 200° special 
agents scattered throughout the country. 

They are assigned to the work of in- 
vestigating majorconspiracies that often 
extend over many States and sometimes 
into foreign countries; investigating 
large-scale manufacture and /transporta- 
tion, and conspiracies between bootleg- 
gers and city and county officers to vio- 
late the National Prohibition Act. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation 
between the activities of these groups of 
agents. They are all working to the 
same end, and they are placed where they 
will do the greatest good. Director 
Woodcock has already said that through 
these meh the prohibition law will 


jenforced fairly, honestly, earnestly, and 


lawfully. Within the past few weeks 
there have been evidences of the good 
faith of the Director. 





|forcement in his particular territory. 
Under the immediate direction of the! 


Inspectors in the Bureau in the Treasury} 
Department. 


The agents are, in the! 








Interstate Commerce Commission 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | the establishment of rates not to exceed 70 
state Commerce Commission have just| per cent of the basic scale of rates pre- 


been announced as follows: scribed by the Commission _in Manufac- 
No. 23551, sub No atin Refining | tured Iron and Steel Articles, Docket 
cd a : = 117000, Part 6. 


Company of New York v. Atlantic Coast | 5 
Line. Against a rate of 42% cents per 100| No. 28721.—Commerce Trust & Savings 
pounds on carload shipments of gasoline | Bank of Chicago, assignee of John A. Eck 
and kerosene, from Jacksonville, Fla., to | Company of Chicago, IIl., v. Norfolk South- 
Nashville, Ga. Reparation of $1,164.34|ern Railroad? Against a rate of 61 cents 
asked. ;per 100 pounds on carload shipments of 
No. 23720.—Institute of Scrap Iron & | potatoes, from points in North Carolina to 
Steel, Inc., of New York v. The Baltimore | Points in West Virginia, 
Against rates on scrap iron and|_ No. 23722.-The Old Witch Company, 
scrap steel between points in Trunk Line | Ine, of New York v. The Ann Arbor Rail- 
territory, and especially with reference to | 708d. Against carload and less than car- 
rates between points in Pennsylvania, in-|!0ad classification ratings on household 
terstate, made “without regard to distance | @mmonia in official, western and southern 
or other appropriate standards of reason-| Classification territories as excessive and 





ableness.” Ask for cease and desist order,| Unreasonable. Asks for the establishment 
of ratings in official territory of third 
class L. C. L. and fifth class C. L., on 


| minimum of 34,000, when packed in glass 
or earthenware, Mm barrels or boxes; fourth 
and #ixth sses, respectively, on the same 
minimum in southern classification; and 
| third and fifth in western, and reparation 
| to the basis of rates to be prescribed. 
| No, 23725.—L. D. McFarland Company, 
| Btd., of East Milwaukee, Oreg., v. Southern 
Pacific. Against rates on shipments of 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | cedar poles from points in western Wash- 
made public on Aug. 28 decisions in rate | i7gton, Oregon and British _ Columbia. 
cases which are snmrmartned an tetines: Asks fer thé establishment of just and rea- 


| sonable rates not in excess of tke lumber 
No. 21510.—F. W. Tunnell & Company v.| rates. 

Long Island Railroad Company et al. Rates No. 23726.—-Cameron, Joyce, Smith Elder 
on fertilizers, in carloads, from Philadel- } Company of Keokuk, Iowa, v. Chicago, Bur- 
phia, Pa., to destinations in New York on|lington & Quincy. Against a rate of $1.01 
the Long Island Railroad, found not unrea-| per net ton on shipments of sand from 
sonable in the past but unreasonable for) points in Illinois to Keokuk as unjust and 
the future. Reasonable rates prescribed. unreasonable. 


Rate Decisions 
.innounced 





¢ 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As 


Jul 
Freight revenue ..... coeee 1 a. 
Passenger revenue ..... ns "$28,950 
| Total oper. rev......... ses 8,538,140 
| Maintenance of way..... 2 915,705 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 1,518,760 
Transportation expenses... 2,002,574 
Total expenses incl. other... 4,818,349 
Net from railroad.... 8,719,791 
WOO. 55 .6Wela daha bese neds 800.000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 1,275 
| Net aftar taxes, etc....... 2,918,516 
| Net after rents:......- coe 3,119,240 
Aver. miles operated....... 2,240.10 
56.4 


| Operating ratio .....ceeee 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Great Northern Ry. 


y 7 Months July 7 Months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
9,281,588 55,183,762 60,317,109 7,149,547 9,208,177 43,481,429 63,254,045 

434,081 2,376,945 2,950,590 885,704 1,138,046 5,464,159 6,371,838 
10,035,751 59,702,004 65,349,212 9,115,041 11,544,395 54,851,942 67,729,063 
1,158,823 ~ 7,546,538 8,230,061 1,291,167 2,144,056 9,624,175 11,538,933 
1,681,076 11,324,590 12,115,699 | -1,619,966 1,734,889 11,162,219 11,719,340 
2,142,758 14,446,488 15,291,603 2,780,750 6,188,139 19,297,437 21,356,297 
5,349,627 36,094,217 38,218,105 | 6,265,452 7,717,005 44,025,982 48,814,173 
4,686,124 23,607,787 27,131,106 | 2,849,589 3,827,390 10,825,960 18,915,780 
850,000 6,000,000 5,650,000 | 804,369 785,822 5,045,912 5,027,070 
542 3,606 7,252 | 515 801 5,729 6,501 
8,835,582 17,604,18f 21,473,854 2,044,705 3,040,767 5,774,319 13,882,209 
4,109,542 19,016,311 23,143,604 1,931,197 3,000,053 5,243,394" 13,693,437 
2,240.23 2,240.10 2,240.28 8,366.44 8,399.84 8,366.74 8,402.20 
53.3 60.5 58.5 68.7 66.8 80.3 72.1 


/ 


sales will reduce production costs. 


that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a 
which your razor slides. 


or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, p 


This photograph shows 
actual size of tube 


a 


To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 80 





LISTERINE | 
SHAVING CREAM © 


% 25° a tube 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 


At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 


sponge. That 


it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 


Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 


leasantly pro- 


tected by this lubricatingcream. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Federal Finance 


Federal Reserve Board Amends Rule 


Concerning Rediscounts by Banks: 








Changes Which Became Effective This Month 


Are Designed to Make Provisions Conform 
To Recent Amendments to Law , 





The Federal heserve Board recently |contain a certificate of the member bank 


adopted a number of amendments to its 
Regulation A with regarc to rediscounts 
by Federal reserve banks. These amend- 


| 


in form to be prescribed by the Federal 
reserve bank, that— 
(1) To the best of its knowledge and 


ments, which are effective on Aug. 1,j belief, such notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
1930, were adopted so as to make the pro-|change have been issued or drawn, or the 
visions of the regulations conform to cer-| proceeds thereof have been or are to be 


tain recent amendments to the law, as|used, for such a purpose as to render) 


follows: R 
1. In subsection (d) of Section I so 


| 


them eligible for discount under the 
terms of this regulation, and 





as to conform to the Act of April 12,; (2) That such notes, drafts, or bills of | 
1930, which amended the fourth para-|exchange have not been acquired from a| 
graph of section 13 of the Federal Re-| nonmember bank, or, if so acquired, that | 
serve Act so as to permit Federal reserve!th: applying member bank has received | 
banks to rediscount for member banks/permission from the Federal Reserve! 
the same amount of paper of any one; Board to discount with the Federal re-| 
borrower which a national bank is per-/serve bank paper acquired from nonmem- 
mitted to acquire from a single bor-! ber banks. : 

rower under the terms of section 5200) In the case of a member State bank or 


’ 
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of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
the McFadden Act. 


2, In Section VII so as to conform to| 


. the Act of May 29, 1928, which amended 


“5 


the third paragraph of section 13 se as 
te’ permit the rediscount of sight drafts 
(a) when drawn to cover the shipment 
of nonagricultural, nonperishable, readily 
market-“le staples as well as nonperish- 
able, readily marketable, staple agricul- 
tural products, and <b) when drawn to 
finance the exportation of such staples as 
well as the domestic shipment thereof. 

3. To conform to the provisions of the 
Act of June 17, 1929, authorizing the is- 
suance of Treasury bills, by stipulating 
“obligations of the Government of the 


United States” wherever the regulation) 
previously contained the words “bonds, 


and notes of the Government of the 
United States” and adding a definition of 
the the first phrase by footnote. 5 

Regulation A, as amended, follows in 
full text: 2 

ARTICLE A.—Notes, Drafts, and Bills 
of Exchange. 

SEcTION I.—General Statutory Pro- 

visions. 
’ Any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count for any of its member banks any 
note, draft, or bill of exchange: Pro- 
vided— 

(a) It has a definite maturity at the 
time of discount of not morg than 90 
days, exclusive of days of grace; except 
that (1) if drawn or issued for an agri- 
cultural purpose or based on livestock, 
it may have a maturity at the time of 
discount of not more than nine months, 
exclusive of days of grace, and (2) cer- 
tain bills of exchange payable at sight 
or on demand are eligible even though 
they have no definite maturity (see Sec- 
tion VII, below); 

(b) It has been issued, or drawn for 
an agricultural, industrial, or commer- 
cial purpose, or the proceeds have been 
used or are to be used for such a pur- 
pose, or it is a note, draft, or bill of 
exchange of a factor issued as such 
making. advances exclusively to pro- 


| 


| 


|trust company, every such application| ment in Government expenditures, opera- 


must contain a certificate or guaranty to|tions of the several Departments through | 
to the effect.that the borrower is not) g’most two months of the current fiscal 
liable, and will not be permitted to be-| year, or to Aug. 25, have shown an in- 
come liable during the time his paper is| crease in the cost of Government as com- 
held by the Federal reserve bank, to such | pared with the same period last year ac- 
bank or trust company for borrowed} cording to figures just made~public by 










ucers of staple agricultural products in, 


heir raw state; 

(c) It,was not issued or drawn for the 
purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securities, 
except obligations of the Government of 
the United States;* 

(d) The aggregate of notes, drafts, 
and bills upon which any person, copart- 
nership, association, or corporation is 
liable as maker, acceptor, indorser, 
drawer, or guarantor, rediscounted for 
any member bank, shall at no time ex- 
ceed the amount for which such person, 
copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion may lawfully become liable to a na- 
tional banking association under the 
terms of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; 

(e) It is indorsed by a member bank; 
and 

(f) It conforms to all applicable pro- 
~s of this regulation. 

o Federal reserve bank may discount 
for any member State bank or trust com- 
pany any of the notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one borrower who is 
liable for borrowed money to such State 
bank or trust company in an amount 
gréater than that which could be bor- 
rowed lawfully from such State bank or 
trust company were it a national bank- 
ing association. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make 
advances to its member banks on their 
promissory notes for a period not ex- 
ceeding 15 days, provided that they are 
secured by notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or bankers’ acceptances which 
are eligible for discount or for purchase 
by Federal reserve banks, or by the de- 
posit or pledge of obligations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Eligible Notes and 
Drafts Defined 


SEcTION II.—General character of 
, drafts, and bills of exchange eligi- 

ec. 

The Federal Reserve Board, exercising 


fits’ statutory right to define the character 


of a note, draft, or bill of exchange eligi- 
ble for discount at a Federal reserve 
bank‘ has determined that— : 
(a) It must be a negotiable note, draft, 
or bill of exchange which has been issued 
or drawn, or the proceeds of which have 
been used or are to be used in the first 
instance, in producing, purchasing, carry- 
ing, or marketing goods + in one or more 
of the steps of the process of production, 
manufacture, or distribution, or for the 
purpose of carrying or trading in obli- 


gations of the Government of the United | 


States, and the name of a party to such 
a, transaction must appear, upon it as 
maker, drawer, acceptor or indorser. 

(b) It must not be a note, draft, or 
bill of exchange the proceeds of which 
have been or are to be advanced or loaned 
to some other borrower, except as to 
paper described below under Sections VI 
(b) and VIII. , 

(c) It must not be a note, draft, or bill 
of exchange the proceeds of which have 


been used or are to be used for perma- | 


nent or fixed investments of any kind, 
such as land, buildings, or machinery, or 
for any other capital purpose. 

(d) It must not be a note, draft, or 
bill of exchange the proceeds of which 


have been used or are to be used for in- | 


vestment of a purely speculative charac- 
ter. 
(e) It may be secured by the pledge of 
goods or collateral of any nature, includ- 
ing paper which is ineligible for discount, 
provided it (the note, draft, or bill of 
exchange) is otherwise eligible. 

SECTION III.—Applications for dis- 
count. 





money in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfully from 
such State bank or trust company were 
it a national banking association. 


Definition Given of 
Promissory Notes 


SecTIon IV.—Promissory notes. 

(a) Definition—A promissory note, 
within the meaning of this regulation, is 
defined as an unconditional promise, in 
writing, signed by the maker, to pay, in 
the United, States, at a fixed or determi- 
nable future time, a sum certain in 
dollars to order or to bearer. 


(b) Evidence of Eligibility and Require- 


ment of Statements.—A Federal reserve 
bank must be satisfied by reference to 
the note or otherwise that it is eligible 


| for discount, and the member bank shall 
certify in its application whether a/| 


financial statement of the borrower is 
on file with it. 

A recent financial statement of the 
borrower must be on file with the mem- 
ber bank if it has discounted the note 
for a nondepositor or a nonmember bank, 
and in all other cases unless— 


(1) It is secured by a warehouse, termi- 
nal, or other similar receipt covering 
goods in storage, by a valid prior lien 
on livestogk which is being marketed or 
fattened for market, or by obligations 
of the Government of the United States; 
or 


(2) The aggregate of obligations of | 


the borrower discounted-and offered for 
discount at the Federal reserve bank by 
the member bank is less than a sum equal 
to 10 per cent of the paid-in capital of 
the member bank and is less than $5,000. 

Whenever the borrower has closely 
affiliated or subsidiary corporations or 
firms, the borrower’s financial statement 
shall be accompanied by separate finan- 
cial statements of such affiliated or sub- 
sidiary corporations or firms, unless the 
statement of the borrower clearly indi- 
cates that such note is both eligible from 
a legal standpoint and acceptable from 
a credit standpoint or unless financial 
statements of such affiliated or subsidiary 
corporation or firms are on file with the 
Federal reserve bank. 

_A Federal reserve bank shall use its 
discretion in taking the steps necessary 
to satisfy itself as to eligibility. Com- 
pliance of a note with Section II (c) 
may be evidenced by a statement of the 


borrower showing a reasonable excess of ! 


quick assets over current liabilities. A 
Federal reserve bank may, in any case, 
require the financial statement of the 


; borrower to be filed with it. 


SECTION V.—Drafts, 
and trade acceptances. 


(a) Definition.—A draft or bill of ex- 
change, within the meaning of this regu- 
lation, is defined as an unconditional 
order in writing, «addressed by one per- 
son to another, signed by the person 
giving it, requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to’ pay in the United 
States, at a fixed or determinable future 
time, a sum certain in dollars to the 
order of a specified person; and a trade 
acceptance is defined as a draft or bill 
of exchange, drawn by the seller on the 
purchaser of goods sold, * * * and ac- 
cepted by such purchaser. 

(b) Evidence of Eligibility and Re- 
quirement of Statements.—A Fedral re- 
serve bank shall take such steps as it 
deems necessary to satisfy itself as to 
the eligibility of the draft, bill, or trade 
acceptance offered for discount and may 


bills of exchange, 


require a recent financial statement of 


one or more parties to the instrument. 
The draft, bill, or trade acceptance 
should be drawn so as to evidence the 
character of the underlying transaction, 
but if it is not so draw 
eligibility may consist of a stamp or 
certificate affixed by ‘the acceptor or 
drawer in a form satisfactory to the 
Federal reserve bank 


| Section Describes 
| Agricultural Paper 


SECTION VI.—Agricultural paper. 

(a) Definition —Agricultural paper, 
within the meaning of this regulation, 
is defined as a negotiable note, draft 
or bill of exchange issued or drawn, or 
the proceeds of which have been or are 
to be used, for agricultural purposes, in- 
cluding the production of agricultural 
products, the marketing of agriculturai 
products by the growers thereof, or the 
carrying of agricultural products by the 
growers thereof pending orderly market- 
ing, and the breeding, raising, fattening, 
or marketing of livestock, and which 
has a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than’ nine months, exclusive 
of days of grace. 

(b) Paper of Cooperative Marketing 
Associations.—Under the express terms 
of section 18a, notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or acceptances issued or drawn 
by cooperative marketing associations 
composed of producers of agriculural 
preducts are deemed to have been issued 
or drawn for an agricultural purpose, if 
the poosends thereof have been or are 
0 be— 

(1) Advanced by such association to 
any members thereof for an agricultural 
purpose; or 
_ (2) Used by such association in mak- 
ing payments to any members thereof 


jon account of agricultural products de- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| livered by such members to the associa- 


tions; or 
(3) Used by such association to meet 
expenditures incurred or to be incurred 


Every application for the discount of | by the association in connection with the 
notes, ‘drafts, or bills of exchange must | grading, processing, packing, prepara- 


‘ 


y 




























n evidence of | 














, 
| Wholesale Trad Financial Condition of Federal 
Is Delivered by Arizona| 0 esa € trade inancial Conditio 
State of Arizona: - ro Reserve Banks 
: Phoenix, Aug. 28. ower in Uu y Mn As of Aug. 27 
| An issue of $2,100,000 State tax an- : 
| ticipation bonds was delivered Aug. 28 . : 
| to One Bankers Trust Company, eNew | ; New York Area The daily average volume of Federal) lation and of $5,000,000 in member bank 
York City, by Deputy State Treasurer reserve bank credit outstanding during reer dines of discéunte d bills decreased| 
eee Schule kan Gat tear amnieninnimeiinl the week ending Aug. 27, as by the) $3 999,000 during the week, the principal 
| Aus. inlets ake ner ae They wi Federal reserve banks and made public; changes being decreases of $3,000,000 at 
The issue was sold two weeks ago to Average Sales Were 24 Per Aug. 28 by the Federal Reserve Board, - Se etoano at Bt g gh gmyd 
the New York bank at par and accrued | was $983,000,000, a decrease of $21,000,-) 47 9s a ° The 
| interest plus a premium of $100. The Cent Under Correspond- 969 compared with the preceding week poo ve Di ees “he bought fs 
| interest rate is the lowest ever paid by ing Month of 1929,! Re-| and of $363,000,000 compared with the Systems an toatensel $4,000,000 and 
| Arizona on anticipation bonds since that ? corresponding week of 1929. f oF teanty eactitennes oud ’pills $2,000,- 
| type of obligation was first issued in| serve Bank Says On Aug. 27 total reserve bank credit 000, while holdi of Treasury notes de- 
| 1921, according to the information given ——— to — ae of dao $3,000 0 . 
‘out at the State Treasurer’s office. The . $2,000,000 for the week. is decrease “tee ges , 
| proceeds of the bonds will be used to} [Continued from Page 1.] corresponds with increases of $11,000- eee 1s sue 2b agg ayaa 
| finance State operations pending collec-| the value of goods sold undoubtedly was | 000 in monetary gold stock and $2,000,000 t ed aot ameeevn name combined on Aés. | 
| tion of taxes in October and November. | larger than that indicated for quantity |in Treasury currency offset in part by an ere ae 1930, and Aug. 28, 1929 
ee | sales. Orders for machine tools reported | increase of $6,000,000 in money in circu- ie Soe bee i esuanae ed dollars: 
. J . . . 
Government Ex ense by the National Machine Tool. Buildesg | ———__—________.-* 21-90 8-20-30 8-28-29 
> Association were slightly more than one- | aust ante Pena RESOURCES ‘ ose po 1.637,714 1.565.163 
. third the volume of a year ago. and were | Gold wi ederal reserve agents ....++.-sscress , Sad yee , 67.213 
Found to Be Higher the smallest in more than five years. | Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 35,919 35,819 : eo 
a ‘ton goods, hardwarer and diamonds on| Sol¢ eld exclusively agnor FedereLreverve gets Guuaze Lae MB 
. E A Gold settlement fund wi edera eserv y 308) : 
Deficit of Treasury for Fiscal) — _ ' se — oa Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 776,453 807,065 _ 810,115 
| Sma as year, e eV 4 See - 
Year Is Above 1930 of stocks of shoes and drugs, and quan-| Total gold reserves ........+. sesssesesenseers 2955092 *2,989,419 2,963,090 
————— tity stocks of silk goods, continued to| Reserves other than gold ...ss+sseeeseeeeeeserers _163,721 y ; 
Despite efforts to accomplish retrench-| a feel age Uelgeiien wotanded te be Total reserves ...... sccscsvccecscecececesces S1ioess = SGT ORT SS 
slower than in 1929. , | Saree oe eeecewsee ecccccccceccee cbevcese oe , p : 

Total July sales of the reporting chain |“ Secured by United States Government obligations —_ 62,197 63,876 peey ty 
ae averaged oo = Other bills discounted ......ss++eeee: 131,078 « 132,303 ’ 
than in 1929, a somewhat smaller de- —— aes ap “Eee ae 
creasé than in June. Grocery firms con-| Total bills discounted .... en eae wale 

| tinued to be the only type that reported | Bills bought in open market .. ee ~ : 
an increase in sales over last year, but| United States Government securities: 75,827 75.682 42,678 
gg nh as age the sales of; 10-cent, shoe, ‘and  va-| Focteuks BR ede etek nudes Apes aiever 302,045 304,678 91,073 
| While the expenses were going up, the| riety chain systems showed _ slightly Certificates and bills .. 224,041 221,580 11,570 
figures revealed, the Government’s income| smaller decreases than those reported in — — “Sanaa 
was going down, and the deficit shown by| June. The sales of drug chains con- Total United States Government securities ..., 601,913 wise er} 
the Treasury books for the period of | tinued to show an unusually large de-| Other securities .......s.sseeereeeececeesceoeess . 8,572 - ate 
almost two months was more than double| ¢line from a year ago, and the sales re- ———— 904,063 1,291,562 | 
|the amount on the same date last year. | ported by the candy chain stores re- Total bills and securities 788 702 724 
| The Treasury figures showed total ordi-| mained moderately below last year’s| Due from foreign banks ... 505,962 548,404 615,826 
nary expenditures from July 1 to Aug.|yolume. 4 | oenerenaee ee foro nae 19,240 18,527 32,669 
|25 of $452,242,015 compared with $422,-| All lines except grocery chains con-| eae mer em 59,609 59,606 ne 
139,108 for the same period in the laSt! tinued to show decreases in sales per ai other PiGaUNOR co okceess 16,733 16,548 9 
|fiscal year. In the same time this fiscal} unit, probably due in some cases to an ren 1782,849 "5,222,496 
year, the receipts were only $244,473,470| increase in the number of small stores Wotal ‘cewouaeee ss. Tiiswiees shale cocdess coccee 4760243 4,762, 
while in the same period of the fiscal| operated. . L LIABILITIES | : 1,337,248 1,323,708 1,829,372 
|year 1930, the receipts amounted to| Reporting department stores in this | Federal reserve notes in actual cigculation ....e005 299! . 
| $311,999,736. district showed a 3.4 per cent decrease in; Deposits: . .. 2,418,875 2,413,559 2,805,698 
As a result of this condition, therefore, their July sales compared with a year Pecan laei~-oieeree oe skseseeaneseds 25,988 30,093 17,400 
|the Treasury’s deficit at present is $232,-|ago. Although declines in sales con- Ferdign bank .. 5,549 sae 19'380 
| 799,545. One year ago at this date, the; tinued to be reported from most sec-| Other deposits ...... 19,657 ee eee 
| deficit was $214,018,825. The deficit thus| tions of the district, the decreases were ; 2,470,069 2,469,067 2,347,508 | 
|far in August, according to the figures,| Smaller than in June in several localities, | Total deposits ........+++ seeeeseeneeeceeesees M0 orroT 528/326 591,537 | 
li 2 ‘ rith $33,667,355| including New\ York City, Buffalo,| Deferred availability items . 7 69,783 166,740 
is $87,230.572 compared with $33,667,355) Inc ¢ aval 169,765 169, i 
lat the same time last year. Poy northern ag _ et Capital paid in .... 276,936 276,936 en 
| and central New York State. Sales of | Surplus .....,....- 15,444 15,0% " 
ies : ithe Rochester and Newark stores in-| All other liabilities . tena —- a 
| Gom for market, or masketing ef any ag- |creased 4 per cent and 1 per cent, re- Total liabilities .......0.ceeseeeesessesees sess 4,759,243 4,782,849 5,222, 
—s Prpaeey Danis by Snch ‘ante spectively, following decreases in sales! Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- c 81.9% 75.4% | 
| cation for any of its members. |of more than 5 per cent in June. Sales| serve note liabilities combined ........ Rass wo 81.9% 9% 
| _These are not the only classes of paper | of i apparel stores continued | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign . s 47,977 
| nw ‘ paper of the leading app g y 471,522 478,315 447, 
of such associations which are eligible! mych smaller than a year ago. COFrespondents ......eceeeeereeccceerccseerceces 1, ’ 
| for Se ee. and _ other! Stocks of merchandise on hand at the aad 
| Paper of such associations which com-| end of the month showed the largest ae sti rting member banks in 
plies with the applicable requirements] decrease from a year ago that has been| Following is the Board’s inet of ortedes pl aT ead Aug. 20, 1930, 
jof this regulation may be discounted on reported in recent years. Collections on| the central reserve cities of New York — A , aes 
the ry a and conditions as the! charge accounts outstanding were notice- | and Aug. 28, 1929, the figures being in millions 0 S$: . Si 
. paper of any other person or corporation. | ably smaller than in 1929. J 8-27-30 8-20-: gid 
Paper of cooperative marketing as-| July sales and stocks in the pwincipal| poans and I a usage eccccccccecece 8,108 8,076 7,388 
sociations the proceeds of®which have) departments compared with those of last E —— F068 5,686 
been or are to be used (1) to defray the’ year show a large distribution of radio |Loans—total ...... ccadpeescdexasubebasoussesneses 6,010 ee a 
expenses of organizing such associations,| sets, the effect of special sales. Sales Bs 3.608 3.527 2,819 
- (2) for Ge acquisition of manepaens: | of vaeation articles, men’s wear, and o secerition wha showigeceeeanveds seease aon aees Sadi 2,867 
| for the purchase or improvement of real| . howed moderately large increases. other ....... ° coceceecccccccces cccccece oo 2108 1,69 
estate, or for any other permanent or ameee eet ee Investments—total ....++++ CEPORP OP ANGRETEAE TESS: ee ees pane 
fixed investment of any kind, are not ° : t OT LN 1,077 1,090 
eligible for discount, even though such | Railroads Said to Plan Other: ee csiewtes .— nas 702 
warehouses or other property are to be © . : Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....eseeseeses 51 
used exclusively in connection with the Abandoning Indiana Lines Cash in Vault... ,-scosersrsssecerensreeees socio My ian 5,106 
ordinary operations of the association. : : Net emand CPOSItS .cecccccessccccccesccccesese ’ 1436 1,189 
| (e) Eligibility—To be eligible for dis-| [Continued from Page 1.] _ Time deposits ......... sitietisaeeeseereeeeenee Td A36 a 
count, agriculture paper, whether a/ Were omitted from the order when it was Govessnumt Sepestte cocssecenevescederseescrooees a 37 84 
Inote, draft, bill of exchange, or trade | passed. I ee ieee ee tckacaceee> Ne 976 153 
acceptance, must comply with the respec-| Mr. McIntosh suggested as a remedy | Borrowings from Federal reserve bank’..... eedece vee teers a 
tive sections of this regulation which/the bringing of bus and truck lines un-| Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 1,607 992 
would apply to it if its maturity were | der complete jurisdiction of the Commis-| For own account .....-..-e+seeseeeeede eeceesvce aa 14 1,756 
|90 days or less. sion to the same extent.as railroads and| For account of out-of-town banks .....eseeeeeee Po 807 3°468 
(d) Discounts for Federal Intermedi- | other utilities. For account of others ....+.+++- wesccocevcesece epee 
ate Credit Banks.—Any Federal reserve! 4 member of the State Board of Tax Total Y 3,102 3,128 6,217 | 
bank may discount agricultural paper | Commissioners, Phil Zoercher, comment- ene ERROE ERODE NP coe Ae ta) ee ae a "Sait 
for any Federal intermediate credit! ing orally upon the same matter, sug-|On demand ...csccsececeececes einexaeacd seal 2,462 — 345 
bank; but no Federal reserve bank shall | gested that bus and truck transportation | On time .....ccccccsesscsecceees eccccccccccccces ° 639 
discount for any Federal intermediate i lines should also be under the tax board’s | : CHICAGO 2.025 2.084 1.913 
|credit bank any such paper which bears | jurisdiction for assessment and that leg- Loans and investments—total ....scccseccccsccces 3025 _ aver , 
| the indorsement of any nonmember State | jslation should be enacted so that the L i 1.552 1,551 1,546 
er or Hwa A company which is eligible | counties through which the motor lines oans—total ae sal pcsiabecvecoesereeesieese eee pase . 
|for membership in the Federal reserve : 7 law them. | a 923 919 85 
| system under the terms of section 9 ae may levy RPO ee o sesOrities aias 629 632 691 
| ‘ an | The assessed valuation of all steam| All other ......... , 367 
the Federal Reserve Act as amended.) _: . : : = 473 483 
| : . en railroad the State in 1929 was $534,- | Investments—total ...... eer ecceccceesceece 
|In discounting such paper each Federal | 575 168 as this oe aed’ he wh 205 160 
| reserve bank shall give preference to the fae "ed thi i eM neon yd ©! United States Government securities = 278 20 
demands of its own member banks and| ‘®* 8re this year, Mr. Zoercher sald. Other securities ......cccccceoeces a7 he 175 
jshall have due regard to the probable = a a, veeeel reserve bank . 13 12 14 
future needs of its own member banks. | Niek i : PRES REARS 8899S 282 1,280 1,292 1,229 
| Except with the permission of the rei: Nickel Plate Railroad er anes "652 *647 573 
eral Reserve Board, no Federal reserve Seeks to Issue Bonds’ Government feposits ~ ie _ 
| bank shall discount paper for any Fed- : ete Te: eee Due from banks ..... 151 142 = 
,eral intermediate credit bank when its | ‘ REE A ERIS assets Vai ¢ 5/0 Ps 4-08 2:3 ree 358 = 9 
| own reserves amount to less than 50 per|_ The New York, Chicago & St. Louis | Borrowings*from Federal reserve bank ...... 1 
|cent of its own aggregate liabilities for | Railroad Company on Aug. 28 applied met 
| deposits and Federal reserve notes in ac-|to the Interstate Commerce cee Revised. 
|tual circulation. Except with the per-|for authority to issue and sell $36,600,- 
‘mission of the Federal Reserve Board, | 00 of refunding mortgage bonds, series British Rail Traffie New Orleans Banker Named 
the aggregate amount of paper dis-|C (Finance Docket No. 8452), C oration 
| counted by all Federal reserve banks for| The bonds will be dated Sept. 1, 1930, | Shows Heav Decline To Waterways orp 
any one Federal intermediate credit bank | at the rate of 4 per cent. The carrier | 7 . | r William Pierce 
peed st ue pee sued an amount equal | proposes to sell all of the bonds at not ee recente | The appointment .. s 5 eee 
to the paid-up and unimpaired capital; less than 95 per cent of par and accrued | ° . ° |O’Neal, vice president o e Canal Bank) 
Jand surplus of such Federal intermediate | interest to the Guaranty Trust Company | — Railroad Socuee aac ee Trust Company, of New Orleans, La., 
| credit bank. of New York and Lee, Higginson & Co., | . 
(e) Limitations.—The Federal Reserve | of New York. No conract, underwriting | pron & $2 8 - {ets member of the Advisory Board - 
Board prescribes no limitations on the} or other arrangement has yet been exe- | . ..|the Inland Waterways Corporation, to, 
|aggregate amount of notes, drafts, hills | cuted or concluded in connection with the| A8sregate receipts of four main) file the vacancy caused by the expira-| 
| of exchange, and acceptances with matu-| proposed sale of the bonds, but the road|STOUPS of British railroads for the first) tion of the term of M. J. Sanders, of the 
|rities in excess of three months, but not! is negotiating with these two firms and|31 weeks of the current year were $22,-|§ Layland & Company Lines, was an- 
exceeding six months, exclusive of days|is confident that they will purchase the | 663,292 lower than during the Corre- | nounced orally Aug. 28 by the Secretary 
|of grace, which may be discounted by| bonds at the price stated, the applicant |Sponding period last year, according n |of War, Patrick J. Hurley. The appoint- 
| any Federal reserve bank; but the ag-| declared. |@ report from the London Consulate Gen-| ment was made with the approval of 
gregate amount of notes, drafts, bills of | Proceeds from the sale of the bonds|eral to the Department of Commerce, | president Hoover, the Secretary said. 
cxempne®, and peenennes ~ maturi- will be used to retire an aggregate prin-| made public Aug. 28. | — 
les In excess of six months, but not ex- | cipal amount of $33,993,000 of outstand- ti 5 in full. text: i 
ceeding nine months, which may be dis-| ing obligations, including $9,575,000 of , tule borer lis wae enstiialed under South Carolina Road Seeks 
counted by ony Zedere! reserve bank|5% per cent mortgage bonds, In this| all three sections of traffic, as follows: Right to Abandon Section 
| See not exceed,™ per cent of its total | connection, the application stated: | Passenger traffic, a loss of $6,788,768; 
| assets, “Because the price now obtminable by | a “ed : ; led application 
“When used in this regulation, the words | the applicant fontthe wanat bets and Sertianties freight, Set aon — ao a Dalioced ok. 00 eie 
“obligations of the Government of the|jn view of the possibility that the "cash |CO8? reight, $6,019,375. bye ve pny in Fi Docket No 
, United States” shall be construed to in-| : rid gate decline, the London Midland and| sion on Aug. 28 in Finance No. 
elude only bonds, notes, certificates of in-|M@cessary to, provide for such payment Scottish system accounted for $11,183,-| 8451 for authority to abandon 21 miles 
debtedness and Treasury bills of the Gov-|@"d redemption, or purchase, of said ac 217, or nearly 50 per cent; the London| of its line of railroad between Black 
ernment of the United States. | tually outstanding obligations cannot be | 5 d North Seatuie for $6,564,909; the! River Junction and Olanta, S. C. 
+When used in this regulation the word| procured on as satisfactory a basis by Ge t West f 3920,204: and the| The line has been operating at a heavy 
| “goods” shall be construed to include goods,|th2 applicant if arrangements therefor! 2'°# estern for $3,820,204; loss and there are no prospects to better 
Wares, smerehendion, 69, agrecultural prod-| be deferred, the applicant desires to re- aoe for fagieg fall i oa this condition in the future, the appli- 
8, cluding” livestock, | ; ; % . ; a in reven - 
tional conciermens ae - meng or a condi- rated - _ - Tost, and to a dimmed ane dina state of trade | cation ‘stated. 
“goods sold” within the meaning of this | Sel,at this time and on the terms herein |in general, the London Midland and Scot-| —————~ The London 
-clause. The purchase price of goods plus | Set forth, the proposed bonds ‘and to use|tish system recently was forced to dis- British trade reports. | ee 
the cost of labor in effecting their installa-|the proceeds thereof for such payment| miss several hundred employes from its|North Eastern is Laggan, 3 e a 
tion may be included in the amount for|and redemption, or purchase, of all of|staff of engineers and from its carriage|course, spreading the reductions as fa 
which the trade acceptance is drawn, as possible over the whole system. 





said outstanding obligations.” 

















and wagon departments, according to 
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New York Central R. R. 


ements of Railroad 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 





































Revenues and Expenses 


Southern Ry. 7 


July 7 Months July 97 Months Jul , Months 

; 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 193 1929 at 
Freight revenue .......... 24,665,900 $2,250,928 185,360,104 223,397,655 | 14,499,883 17,451,081 104,160,982 117,773,766| 7,302,479 8,762,344 54,632,747 62,2 on33 
Passenger revenue ........ 9,810,740 11,977,806 67,018,750 75,840,684] 1,671,139 2,001,147 11,236,331 13,036,890] 1,435,602 1,864,599 10,595,810 £8,040 .113 
Total oper. rev......... w: 39,160,917 50,815,622 287,858,215 341,789,740 | 17,306,765 22,162,117 123:751,050 141,457,069| 9,466,962 11,496,610 71,130,931 83, ete 
| Maintenance of way....... 5,948,276 7,118,820 37,250,592 41,254,462| 2,000,709 2,878,731 14,434,142 16,851,136| 1,183,219 1,741,978 10,985,140 12,6 gr 
Maintenance of equipment.. 7,860,697 10,634,354 63,088,514 75,205,482) 3,100,042 4,320,035 26,498,941 30,085,251] 1,646,626 2,139,645 14,054,236 He tio 
| Transportation expenses... 14,177,843 16,616,236 104,514,549 117,156,585| 5,984,512 6,850,984 43,544,136 48,081,393] 3,190,317 3,793,465 25,044,653 27, ho 
Total expenses incl. other... 30,732,041 37,311,495 224,069,456 253,414,727 | 12,455,241 15,492,151 94,370,515 104,664,211] 6,664,518 8,369,065 54,897,997 Hy 
| Net from railroad.... 8,428,876 13,504,127 62,888,759 88,375,013| 4,851,524 6,669,966 29,380,535 36,792,855) 2,802,444 3,127,545 16,232,034 4 fans 
MAMAS pia ai sa she Anaad ve 2,888,084 3,475,535 20,698,385 23,838,535] 864,264 1,061,462 6,438,462  7,216,261| 688,494 787,628 5,235,721 5, aes 
, Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 8,026 16,400 95,369 78,651 2,162 4,352 19,063 31,297 306 1,656 7,702 a 
Net after taxes, etc....... 5,532,766 10,012,192 42,095,005 64,457,827| 3,985,098 5,604,152 22,923,010 29,545,306| 2,113,644 2,338,261, 10,989,511 eee 
Net after rents........ +++ 4,475,971 9,421,841 36,636,249 60,511,575} 3,649,079 — 5,178,947 21,371,934 27,669,787| 2,901,970 2,371,08 9,933,644 awe 
Aver. miles operated....... 11,477.28 11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40| 5,658.22 5,639.42 5,658.22 5 639.42| 6,731.02 6,730.64 6,731.02 6,730.64 
Operating ratio .......,.. 78.5 73.4 78.2 74.1 72.0 69.9 16.3 74.0 70.4 72.8 17.2 . 
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State’s Method 
Of Administering 





lowed in New Jersey Is 
Answered in Statement 
| Presented at Hearing 


State of New Jersey: 

| Trenton, Aug. 28. 
Representations that the admmistration 
‘of New Jersey’s official debt is not being 
'handled in the most effective manner 
|were denied in a prepared statement by 
{the counsel to the Abell Audit and Sur- 
|vey Commission, D. Frederick Burnett, 
read at a haring of the Commission in 
the State House on Aug. 25. 

| The criticism of the method. of ad- 
‘ministering the debt was previously made 
in a report of the National Institute of 
Public Administration which has made 
a study of the State’s business methods. 
The Abell Commission is making a simi- 
\lar study now through the medium of 
orally examining State officials and in- 
jspecting State records. 

| Differences of opinion between the In- 
|stitute and Mr. Burnett arose over the 
manner in which State highway. bonds 
were issued. So superior is the-actual 
practice of New Jersey in issuing bonds 
over the procedure suggested by the In- 
stitute, Mr. Burnett’s statement said, 
that this State’s securities are in the 
prime class of bonds. 

One of the objections of the Institute 
was that $10,000,000.in road bonds were 
jissued six months before the proceeds 
|were actually needed by the State High- 
lway Commission. Added to that, the Insti- 
tute contended, the premium received 
|was not sufficient to absorb the difference 
| between the coupon rate of 4% per cent 
and the interest of 2 per cent on the de- 
posit pending actual use of the funds. 

To this Mr. Burnett replied that if 
| State officials were to wait until the 
money market was favorable it would 
put them in a position of speculating 
on that market. ¥ 
| A contention of the Institute that 
temporary borrowing be resorted to 
|when money is needed, the bonds to be 
issued when the market is favorable, 
Mr. Burnett said, proposes a step con- 
trary to the State constitution. 

During the hearing, Mr. Burnett orally 
;condemned the practice of State fiscal 
officers in mingling bond proceeds with 
general State funds. He said this prac- 
tice was clearly contrary to laws of 
1922 and 1927 authorizing highway bond 
issues, which laws specifically required 
the bond moneys to be kept in separate 
funds, ; 

The criticism came during the testi- 
mony of the State Treasurer, Albert C. 
Middleton. While Mr. Middleton declined 
to be drawn into a discussion of the 
legal aspects of the matter, he said that 
the highway and general funds had been 
mingled. This did not mean anything, 
however, Hie testified, since on his books 
the accounts were kept separately. 

New Jersey’s fiscal staff, Mr. Middle- 
ton testified, could always tell how much 
highway” bond money was credited to 
the account even though the funds were 
actually on deposit in banks with other 
State moneys. 





Drought Relief Plan 
Under Way in Ohio 


| Credit Corporation Incorpo- 


| rated With $250,000 Capital 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 28. 
The Ohio Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
ition, formed by the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
| ciation to help obtain credit for drought- 
stricken farmers, was incorporated on 
Aug. 26 with a capital of $250,000 di- 
vided into shares of $100 par value, ac- 
cording to articles of incorporation filed 








3|with the Secretary of State, Clarence J. 


| Brown. : 
| he incorporators are: Edward Seiter, 
| Cincinnati, president of the Ohio Bank- 
|ers Association; George H. Dunn, Akron; 
| Oscar D. Miller, Massillon; A. S. Conk- 
| tin, Delaware; David M. Auch, Colum- 
bus, secretary of the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
|! he corporation is designed to help 
| farmers obtain loans from the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Louisville so that 
they may buy feed for their stock and 
seeds for next year’s planting or to meet 
‘other pressing neéds growing out of the 
drought. The Ohio corporation will have 
| offices in Columbus. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
| of the Treasury the 





| 


| to the Secretary 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 

| ported into the United States, we have 
| ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
| market at noon today for cable transfers 
| payable in the foreign currencies are @s 
| 


shown below: 








| Austria (schilling) . 14,1195 
Belgium (belga) .....eesseeeees 13.9812 
| Dolaasin (lO)... isin. ~, vevev vane 7236 
' Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9672 
Denmark (krone) ......:..0e.0+. 26.8119 
England (pound). .... > «0sssgexiS 486.9866 
| Pintasd (marke): 2. 000025 nsnbe 2.5176 
Framed (irae). «......\--caassesens 3.9340 
| Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8826 
| Greece (drachma) ........s+0006 1.2967 
Hungary (pengo) .....cesecceee 17.5321 
| Italy (lira) obengeand cocse SS0TR 
Netherlands (guilder) ........+- 40.2909 
| Norway (krone) ......ccesseees . 26.8063 
| Polat’ (MRE). uessice eocmaerte 11.2056 
| Portugal (escudo) ...ccccecreces 4.4995 
Romania (Jeu)... .ccccccsesecce 5957 
Spain (peseta) .....cecseccsccses 10.6727 
Sweden (krone) ..cccsecvecass . 26.8913 
Switzerland (franc) ........0.+s 19.4395 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......eeeees 1.7732 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........ee0. 32.4910 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... 39.0089 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 2?.1562 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 28.0833 
India (rupee) 36.0339 
| Japan (yen) ae 49.4150 
| Singapore (dollar) 55,9583 
| Canada (dollar) . 100.0927 
| Cuba (peso) 99.9656 
| Mexico (peso) < 47.2850 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..... 47.2850 
Bensil (astiveis) .<“ «.s-sses aes 9.2412 
| Cate (pene). + «+0000 eve do divmemh 12.1245. 
Uruguay (peso) ........ 1 adie waite 82.4395 
Colombia (peso) ....... esececees 96-0800 
Bar silver ..... occhecnesebebnes GReEe 





~ Debt Is Upheld 


‘Criticism of Procedure Fol- 
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| State-Finance | 


Minnesota Banks ‘Power ‘of Federal Agencies 


Show Increasein| Jn ‘Drought Relief Outlined 


Bank Deposits ‘ 














U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


Aug. 26 
Made Public Aug.. 28 











Receipts 
Customs receipts ... 


6 | Se ee te be 
OSILS Statements Submitted by Government Officials Describe 
Size and Dep . Conditions Under Which Loans Can Be Made to 


$730,630.76 





‘. z | Internal-revenue receipgs: | 
c Those in Stricken Areas | Income tax se ae ad $38,828.06 | 
Review of Rural Banking Miscellaneous internal 


revenue 


1,658,958.07 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


201,607.36 
Total ordinary receipts $2,930,024.25 
Balance previous day 114,4151,787.46 


$117,381,811.71 


Survey Says Smaller Insti-; Financial assistance that can be given, take to waive the regulation entirely and | 
33 U Most of Re. >y Federal agencies to farmers suffering, while I have not been able to put the) 
tutions se ost 0 | from drought conditions was outlined | Pees ae my colleagues aa, 
1statements submitted on Aug. 27 at the|I feel perfectly safe in assuring the Com- | 

sources for Local Credit  capetlane at the Department of Agricul-, mittee that if any Federal reserve bank | 
|ture of banker members of the State re-| requests permission of the Federal Re-| 


Expenditures 





| 
| 


i lis, Minn., Aug. 28.—The | lief committees. |serve Board to accept paper originating | Geiteral axsonditeres .. 3,880,990.65 
eats pank operating profitably | These statements were signed by,in a nonmember. bank from a member | Interest on. publie debt ... , 56,521.06 
increase to a marked degree as the siz€ the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur to handle the situation at any specific! Refunds of receipts ...... 166,920.65 
of the bank increases, according to a|™, Hyde; the Undersecretary of the bank that there will be no hesitancy upon | oe Canal cet esas 13,744.13 
survey of banking trends in the rural| Treasury, Ogden L. Mills; the Qhairman the part of the Board. — in special ac- 14,312.26 
communities of Minnesota over the pe-|of the Federal Reserve Board, Roy A. Another suggestion was made that the, Adiabiaed. cnthns. Goculibunie 1012.26 
riod 1913-1929, Part HI of which 8P-| Young; the Chairman of the Federal| Federal reserve banks give preferential | “fun fa: ee ae 641,744.07 | 
pears in the August issue of the monthly | farm Loan Board, Paul Bestor; and the rates to member banks on agricultural) Civil service retirement 
review of agricultural and business COn-|yig Chairman of the Federal Farm paper through the drought-stricken terri-| BERS «ea ava eeas cae iKew 11,507.00 | 
ditions issued by the Federal Reserve) Board James C. Stone. tory. There are many mechanical credit; Investment of trust funds 264,973.51. | 
Bank of Minneapolis. Part I was car-|  y initations upon available funds, as complications involved in adopting such Hitiide ee 
ried in The Wnited States Daily for —_ well as the conditions under which use a suggestion which the banker mem- fe 93:767.298.19 
18 (United States Daily, V:1589, ‘ted for drought-relief purposes may be au-|bers of your committee are quite familiar, Other public debt expendi- pons 
Part II in the issue of Aug. 13 (Unite ‘thorized, were set out in the statements. with and I doubt very much whether RUE aria eta weit 2 


734,433.25 | 
- 112,880,153.27 | 


\ 


States Daily, V:1847). ! | At the same meeting, the banker mem- 


one gy fas . rural | bers of the State committees submitted 
innesota has 


s _| their report to the Secretary of Agri-| 
1918, the survey shows. — de culture for transmission to President 
_ _e -. roca | Hoover, with whom they had, met on the 
e smaller co 


ti f acon Se previous day. (The bankers’ statement | 
proportion o 


deposits in financing | was ublished in full text in the issue 
local credit demands than city banks, | °+ ie. 28.) 


the banks in the larger communities se-_ , Following are the statements of the 

curing @ = a - *S" representtaives of the various Federal | 
ts, accordin is ? ies, i : 

as tee of the survey nigh dis- | #gencies, in full text 

cusses the average deposits in the banks | 4griculture Department 


follows in full ,text: r the! Makes Direct Loans 


j interest centers aroun 
poet te the size of the average rural|™ The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
bank in Minnesota. Experience as well| M. Hyde: The Department of Agricul- 
as research has proved that the chanceS/ ture has a balance of | approximately 
of a bank operating profitably increase $800,000 in an appropriation made by 
to a marked degree as the size of the Congress last Winter for seed and fer- 
bank increases. : tilizer loans in storm and drought dis- 
The most obvious conclusion td be | tricts of certain States, which balfnce 
drawn from the study of the average de-| js now available for loans for seed and 
posit holdings of banks of various sizes | fertilizer for crops to be sown for Fall 
is that the larger towns have the larger pasture. The act limits the loans to 
banks. Banks in rural Minnesota ere 1930 crops and therefore these funds | 
having more than 6,000 population had! are not available for crops to be har- 
average deposits per bank of $1,597,000. | vested in_1931 whether they are to be 
In the smaller communitigs, the average| sown now or next Spring. ; 
deposit holdings were graduated down) The loans from this fund are made 
to $139,000 per bank in towns having direct to individual farmers on recom- 
100 population or less. mendation of local committees and proof 
Size Increasing 3 of need, the assumption being that bor- | 
The average size of banks in rural; rowers are unable to obtain funds from 
Minnesota has more than doubled since any other source. The principal States 
1913. In 1913, the average rural bank | in which need now exists and in which | 
in Minnesota had deposit holdings of joans can be made from this fund are| 
$219,000. This figure increased to $459,-| Virginia, Missouri, Oklahoma and Ala- 
000 in 1929. Banks in communities Of' hama, The act does not permit loans in 
all sizes experienced this growth. __| West Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Ar- 
The greatest change in size of banks  \ansas, Mississippi or Louisiana. 
in rural Minnesota occurred in the period The Extension Service of the Depart- 
between 1913 and 1920. In these years! ment, jn cooperation with the various 
the growth was largely due to deposit’ States and counties, is funetioning in| 
expansion. The number of banks was In-| connection with the railroads in grant- | 
creasing, but deposits grew still mpre| ing permits to enable shippers of feed, | 
rapidly, causing figures of average de- hay and livestock to obtain the reduced | 
posits per bank to increase 70 per cent) freight rates granted to distressed ter- 
during the period. ritory. The county agricultural agents 
In the years between 1920 and 1929, the ;epresent the Department of Agriculture 
average deposits per bank increased 23/j, approving requests for freight rate 
per cent. This increase occurred in spite reductions. In those counties where no 
of a decrease in total deposits in the) agents are employed other persons have 
rural banks,of Minnesota. The explana-' jeon designated. | 
tion, of course, is that the closing of| my. Extension Services in the various 
gmall banks in the years immediately | a ought States are giving all possible | 
after the war and the later moverent | + ip to drought sufferers in making 
for consolidation of small banks reduced available suggestions about emergency 


such a procedure would be of any bene- | 
fit and might tend to further complicate | 
the present situation. In addition, the; 
system is in a very low rate frame at the 
present time and certainly rediscount 
rates of the Federal reserve banks at 
this time can not ve any deterrent to re- 
life. 


I would not want anybody to be under 
a misapprehension and I again repeat - . . i 
that the Federal reserve ae while Bay State and New York to Aid| 
only quasi-Government institutions, In Preventing Frauds 
nevertheless, are in the same class as/ ‘ | 
other Government agencies and are not 
in a position to knowingly make poor Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
loans under any conditions. Boston, Aug. 28. 


Farm Board Loans 4 cooperative effort to combat the sale 
Site i Stetete of fraudulent securities and the opera- 
tumite ¥ 


° tion of similar swindling schemes was 
The vice chairman of the Federal Farm 

Board, James C. Stone: The main object 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act is to 
cevelop a better marketing system for 
agricultural commedities, and it states 
rather definitely that the Farm Board, 
in lending money, must deal through co- 
,operative marketing associations, farmer- 
owned and controlled, and complying 
with the terms of the Capper-Volstead 
Act. 


Section 7 of the act determines to 
whom and for what purposes moneys can 
be loaned by the Farm Board and for 
your information I quote below the first 
five paragraphs of this section, which are 
as follows: 

Section 7.°(a) Upon application by any 
cooperative association the Board is au- 
thorized to make loans to it from the re- 
volving fund to assist in— 

(1) The effective merchandising of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products 
thereof; 

(2) The construction or acquisition by 
purchase or lease of physical marketing fa- 
cilities for preparing, handling, storing, 
processing, or merchandising agricultural 
commodities or their food products; 

(3) The formation of clearing house as- 
sociations; 

(4) Extending membership of the coop- 
erative association applying for the loan 
by educating the producers of the com- 
modity handled by the association in the 
advantages of cooperative marketing of that 
commodity; and 

(5) Enabling the cooperative association 
applying for the loan to advance to its 
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States to Cooperate 


| 





sistant Attorney General of New York, 


the New York Bureau of Securities. 


Mr. Warner and Mr. Washburn dis- 
cussed the laws of the two States affect- 
ing the sale of securities, and particu- 
larly the sale of securities by unlicensed 
brokers and agents. 


Present conditions, according to an 
oral statement made by Mr. Warner at 
the close of the conference, are “noth- 
ing less than an outrage.” Hundreds of 
'thousands of dollars, he saida have gone 
into the pockets of the “sharks” that 
might have been invested in profitable 
enterprises. 

“Something ought to be done; something 
must be done to remedy the conditions, 
and I certainly will do everything in my 
power to stop the abuse,” Mr. Warner 
added. He pointed out that in New York 
State approximately a dozen inspectors 
are employed in checking up on pro- 
moters. Assistant Attorney. Generals 
are specifically assigned to the work re- 
lating to the enforcement of the securi- 
ities. Mr. Warner called attention to the 
small staff Massachusetts provides for 
\the supervision of licensed brokers. He 


salesmen. 
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Corporations 


Counsel for Montana Says 


jin Montana, 


In Securities Control 


| owing to the five-day provision made in 


agreed upon at a conference Aug. 26) 
between the Attorney General of Massa- | ( 
chusetts, Joseph E. Warner, and the As-| of such making, drawing, uttering, or 
| delivering that the maker or drawer has 


She | not sufficient funds in or credit with the 
Watson Washburn, who is in charge of | 


said the scope of the work should be ex- | 
tended to include unlicensed brokers and | 


( 







Change in Status 7 


Law Penalizing ; 






| ae ae 
Passer of Bad | State Banks 
Check Construed 22. Suse: Bees 


States Bank, Albion, closed. 

Towa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Peoples State Bank, 
Lacona, tlosed. 

Wyoming: John A. Reed, State Bank Ex- 
aminer, has announced: First State Bank 
and Security State Bank, Newcastle, con- 
solidated under title of former. 


Prosecution Is Possible 
Even Though Paper Has 
Been Made Good 


Wwe dbnducimpnhnnea rubs mint 
| failed within five days to pay the check, 
draft or order. 

The purpose of this provision was evi- 

State pf Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 28. 

A person who draws a worthless check 
with intent to defraud, and- with knowl- 
edge of lack of funds, can be prosecuted 
even though, within five 
days after receiving notice of dishonor 
by the bank upon which it is drawn, he 
pays the check, according to the Attor- 
ney General of the State, L. A. Foot. 

All that payment within the five-day 
period accomplishes, Mr. Foot declares, 
is to “destroy the prima facie evidence 
of intent and knowledge that arises 
under the statute when payment within 
said period has not been made.” 

Mr. Foot’s opinion, in the form of a 
letter dated Aug. 21, addressed to a 
member of the Montana State Crime 
Commission, George B. Winston, follows 
in full text: 

Judge Winston: I have your letter of 
Aug. 15 relative to amending section 
11369, R. C. M., 1921, relating to the 
uttering of fraudulent checks or drafts. 

I note that the claim is made that 


part of its case in chief, by direct evi- 
dence, that the check was issued with the 


insufficient funds on deposit forits pay- 
ment; but in lieu thereof evidence of the 
fact that the maker or drawer did not 
pay it within five days after receiving 
notice of nonpayment might be intro- 
duced from which evidence the statute 
infers the existence of the fraudulent in- 
tent and the knowledge of the lack of 
funds. The defendant is left free, how- 
ever, to overcome this inference by 
other evidence and it might be, if his 
showing was sufficient in this respect, 
that the State would have to resort to 
other evidence by way of rebuttal to 
establish to the satisfaction of the jury 
the actual ixtent to defraud and knowl- 
edge of insufficient funds. 


Provision Relieves State 


|day period the maker or drawer 
|the check, draft or order. In 
|case the effect of the payment 
|the five-day period would be m 


the statute for the giving of notice of 
dishonor the party issuing the check or 
draft cannot be arrested du®ing that @e- 
riod. You ask~my interpretation con- 
cerning this provision of the law. 

The section referred to makes 
criminal offerme for any personto make, 


it |the statute when’ 
4! period has not been m 


the drawing, utteri 
utter, or draw any check, draft or order by the eer de . 
| upon any bank or other depositary, with lished. If the State has at its command 


intent to defraud, knowing at the time 


and 

the 

knowledge 
the State 


|of intent 
convince 

and 
that 


such 
fact 
not 


jury that 
did in 
would 


exist, 


the he, 


bank or depositary for 


thereof. 


It is also provided in said section that 
in any prosecution for this offense proof 
of the making, drawing, uttering or de- | 
livering of she check, draft or order shall 
be prima facie evidence of intent to de- 
fraud and Khowledge of insufficient funds 
in or credit with such a bank or deposi- 
tary, provided the maker or drawer shall 
not have paid the drawee the amount due | 
thereon within five days after receiving 
notice that the draft/check or order has 
not been paid by the drawee. 

The proviso relating-to the payment 
after notice is, in my opinion, a rule of 


payment 


dence mentioned in the statute 


within the five-day ‘period. 
Were it otherwise, 


fraud and failure to make it good after 


institution upon which it was drawn 


offense would be 
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Farmers | 
| 


| dently to relieve the State of the burden | 
of proving, in the first instance, as a, 


intent to defraud and with knowledge of ! 


Also I do not think unde? the statute | 
that the State is precluded from a pros- | 
ecution, even though within the five-| 


payment within said| has been approved 
ade and proof of| Government, and will discontinue asser- 
g and nonpayment;tions to the effect that the prepara- 
positary has been estab-|tioN is used in Government and other 


other evidence bearing uvon the existence | 
knowledge sufficient to! 
intent | 
so | 
re- | 
quired to rely upon the prima facie evi- | 

nee , in my} 
opinion, the prosecution could be main-| 
tained even though payment was made| 


the substantive | 
offense would be the making and issu- | 
ing of the instrument with intent to de-| 


receiving notice of nonpayment by the| 


A person would be at liberty to issue; 
a check with intent to defraud, but no 
committed unless he 
failed to make it good within the five- 
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Three Firms Sign: 
Agreements to . 
Alter Advertising 


‘Trade Commission Says Mis- 
“representation Will Be 
Ended by School and Two 


Manufacturers 








Stipulations of the Federa? Trade Com- 
mission have been signed by a beverage 
|manufacturer and a_ corresporidence 
| school, to cease representing that their 





, activities have been endorsed by Govern- 
|ment agencies, and a corporation making 
|motor boats will discontinue implying 
that its craft are made wholly from 
mahogany, the Commission announced 
; Aug. 29. The statements follow in full 
| text. 
| Falsely asserting that their respective 
ay ow had received endorsement of 
‘the United States Government, a bever- 
yage manufacturer and a correspondence 
| school signed stipulations with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission agreeing to 
| cease the practice. The beverage com- 
|pany also misrepresented the qualities 
| of its product. , 
Details of Stipulations 

Details of the stipulations are as fol- 
| lows: - 

Stipulation No. 646. — “Statements 
which do not truthfully describe the 
properties and powers or the curative and 





paid | therapeutic effects t® be derived from use 
such a| of a certain beverage will no longer be 
within! inserted in the advertisements of a cor- 
erely to 
| destroy the prima facie evidence of in-| 
;tent and knowledge that arises under! 


poration manufacturing such beverages. 
“The company will also cease repre- 
sentationsgwhich, ior that the beverage 
y the United States 


hospitals and in sanitariums and is pre- 
scribed by physicians and dieticians, un- 
less and until such averments are sub- 
stantiated by fact. 

“Stipulation No. 647,—Representations 
tending to confuse the public into the 
belief that igs home study courses of in- 
struction in aviation have the approval 
of or are rated, inspected, or oral by 
the United States Government or have 
| the official endorsement of authorities in 
aviation, when such is not the fact, will 
be discontinued by a corporation con- 
ducting a correspondence school.” 

The word “mahogany” will no longer 
be used in the advertising matter of a 
corporation manufacturing motor boats 
so as to imply that the boats are made 
wholly from material derived from trees 
of the mahogany family, when such is 
not the fact, according to a stipulation 


evidence pertaining to the prosecution of |day period. The penalty would be in-|agrement between the company and the 
the offense rather than part of the defi- | flicted for a failure or inability to pay! Federal Trade Commission. 

nition of the substantive offense. In a after receiving notice of nonpayment,| The respondents also agree not to use 
prosecution under this section as against | rather than for the fraudulent act of|the word “mahogany” independently or 
*the maker or drawer the State could 


. ; uld | issuing the check. 
rely upon the prima facie evidence of in- 


tent and knowledge that is created by | tute, I do not think a proper interpreta 


the statute when it.is shown that the | tion of the act warrants a construction 


maker or drawer had received notice and i which would have this effect. 
, ———E——E———————————————— 


Aside from possible 
| constitutional objections to such a sta- 


|in connection with other words in any 
way which may have the tendency to 
confuse buyers into believing that the 
products are made entirely from material 
‘obtained from mahogany trees. 








——-— 


the number of banks more rapdily — jrations for livestock, the planting of 
mopentte ‘were mppeced, -_ ——— Y | crops for Fall pasture, the planting. 
sech remaiing oan Pace its which are | Fall gardens, and other matters w a 
larger share of the deposits will tend to relieve the situation. x- 
till in existence. 


djust oe tension workers are also making avail- 
7 gt i anon seas - to the ag maces = anges 
the size of the av <“| of emergency financing, s s | - | 
has cone, i banke . _ — ganization of intermediate credit cor- 
and in the largest towns. a ovations. 
size of banks in towns having peas 7 The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
between 4001 and 6,000, has increased cj" eaues from time to time estimates 
Lge? Onn, 3 rr ee of crop production, indicati sec- 
poe Seen a ee tions where ~ snag tunes “we = 
> ; 1 s cist. szargely o sis 
eee ‘those with population of 100 per- shortages “exis are 


: . of the reports of this Bureau the De- 
sons or less, the increase has been 43 per ‘partment has designated counties to 
cent. 


|which the reduced freight rates are ap- 
During 1928 and 1929, there has been | plicable. ae 
a very marked increase in the average; This Bureau also maintains a mar- 
size of banks in the smallest communities | ket news service which issues frequent 
of Minnesota which has not been paral- bulletins on supplies of the various agri- 
leled in-communities of other sizes. This | cyltural commoditions at prices prevail- 
‘improvement can be attributed to the ing at different markets, and other in- 
movement for consolidation of banks in| formation which tends to prevent undue | 
the smallest communities which have too speculation and enhancement of prices. 
small.a volume of deposits for profitable ' Information on prices and supplies is 
operation. The consolidation movement | furnished frequently to the press and to 
has been handled skillfully under = qveumon workers throughout’ the 
idance of the banking authorities with- | drought area. Sug 
eon material saovllice of deposits. Lists of county agents who have ee 
While the number of banks in these | cated surplus supplies of feed in pe 
small towns (with population of 100 peo- | counties, or of dealers who have — or | 
ple or less) decreased from 81 in 1927 sale, as well as lists of persons who ee 
to 6@in 1929, the total deposits in these | livestock fdr sale or who desire to buy 
communities was only reduced from $%- livestock for feeding are furnished Ba 
731,000 in 1927 to $9,284,000 in 1929!) extension agents or are exchanged be- 
However, the consolidation of banks in nwrese the extension directors in the va- 
smallest communities cannot be) rious States, ; ; 
» vad much farther because there are! The Bureau _ a 
no more towns of this size with two ee oc ee ee — 
i ~, itv 0 4 € 
pone ees ee: indicating the present and probable fu- 


i i e ly and demand for agricultural 
Judging from the prdportion of de- ture supply 7 a | 
scaite hich is utilized for loans to cuy-| Commodities. These aid a - 
tomers, it has been found that banks! Planning their peanees and m geners 
in the smaller communities use ‘a larger have a steadying effect on prices. 
roportion of their deposits in ogee No Treasury Funds 
ocal credit demands than do the ban S| Said an is Meditate 


in the larger rural communities of Min- 
The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 


nesota. In towns of the smallest size, 
nearly 70 per cent of the deposits are | Ogden L. Mills: You asked me whether 
there is any fund in thet Treasury that 


sed for local loans, whereas in towns 
eit might be drawn on for the benefit of the 


with more than 4,000 inhabitants, only 
67; to 47 per cent of the deposits in the | drought afflicted regions.’ As you know, 
no money can be paid out of the Treas- | 


verage bank are invested in local loans. 
Burther ury unless an appropriation bill has been | 


Furthermore, in the larger banks there | he 
is more frequently some commercial pa-| adopted by the Congress providing for 
the expenditure. The Congress has made , 


per and brokers’ loans included in the | ( 
total loans than in the small banks. If/no provision for mBeting emergencies of | 
these types of loans, which are, in reality, | this character and there are, therefore, | 
short time investments, could be de-|no funds in the Treasury available for | 
ducted, it would poeny be ne ne |the purpose in question. 
the proportion of deposits in banks in| 
the Seer cities which is used for financ- | Reserve Banks Are 

'In Strong Position 

The Governor of the Federal Reserve 


ing local credit requirements is some- 
what less than 45 per a, sae at ve 
The above facts can _ probably in- | ‘ : 
terpreted to mean that the excess of cap- | ee Vs a Crag, tag a one. 
Bat Sm savings over events woquizements | Comdeitter, I advise that the Federal re- 
athe amall towne isnot as Eres in serve banks are in a sizong position and| 
; io in a position to lend assistance through | 
ape from this snalysis that: the banks | ember banks in those sections of the 
in the larger communities are sble to = country where it is needed. I am not go+ 
eure & greater diversification of their |; into details relative to rediscounting | 


; 7 : : ‘ing i 
Sie efametina. eae the I by member banks because the procedure’ 


|is well known to 3 of your Coguns.| 
e ° | While the Board is a supervisory y 
Rubber Prices at Lowest Level | and does nét actually operate the reserve 
In a broad, general sense it may be banks, I believe that I can speak for| 
said that the United Kingdom occupies the banks and assure she Committee that | 
a position regarding the world’s supply leniency will be followed by all of the 
of crude rubber comparable to that of reserve banks toward member banks that 
the United States in the case of raw are in the affected districts. A sugges- 
cotton. During June, 1930, crude rubber tion was made, though, that it might be 
prices were the lowest ever recorded, and helpful if the Federal Reserve Board 
it seems that the difficulty of adjusting would permit the Federal reserve banks 
productive capacity has been the primary! to rediscount paper originating in non- 
cause of many price fluctuations., member banks when endorsed and pre- 
(United States Department of Com-| sented by.a member bank. ¥ 
| For obvious reasons, it would be a mis- | 











s erce.) 








+ cultural paper, under the limitations pre- 
| scribed jn the act, for banks, agricultural 


memberg a greateg share of the market 
price of the commodity delivered to the 
association than is practicable under other 
crec't facilities. 

(b) No loan shall be made to any co- 
overative association unless, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, the loan is in further- 
ance of the policy declared in section 1 and 
the cooperative association applyiin~ for the 
loan has an organizatien and management, 
and business policies of such character as 
to insure the reasonable safety of the loan 
and the furtherance of such policy. 

In addition to lending money to co- 
operatives for purposes as enumerated , 
above, the Farm Board has taken the 
position that we have the right, under 
the T&w, to make loans to cooperatives, 
the money to be used by them as a part 
of the capital structure for a credit cor- 
poration, provided the credit corporation 
makes loans only to members of the co- 
operative marketing association and also 
that the marketing association has @ con- 
tract with its members requiring the de- 
livery of all the product to the ceoper- 
ative association for sale. We are pre- 
pared to lend money for this purpose, : 
provided the cooperative is effitiently 
managed and has an experience of suc- 
cessful operation. 

We have made some loans, also, to 
well-managed cooperatives which have 
accumulated proper reserve funds for the | 
purpose of enabling the cooperative to 
furnish credits to its members to prevent 
the necessity of the member selling his | 
stock, and also for the purpose of buying 
feed in the present situation, and the fi- 
nancing of the purchase of feeders. 

The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion is a cooperative marketing sales 
agency, owned by cooperative marketing 
associations, and though the Farm Board 
tas loaned it money, its policies are de- 
termined by its own board of directors. 

The Farm Board will do everything 1t 
can under the law to help in this drought 
situation; but the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act is not an emergency act, but a} 
marketing act, and we believe that we 
can render real service through coopera- 
tive marketing association operating in 
the stricken sections. 


Intermediate Credit 


Banks Explained 


The Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Paul Bestor: The Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks are permanent | 
institutions created to provide agricul- | 
tural credit at reasonable interest rates. | 
One of their functions is to discount agri- | 


Mr. Washburn declared that the con- 
ference with the Massachusetts Attorney 
General had been extremely helpful, say- + 
ing that Mr. Warner has promised the 
| cooperation of his office with that of the 
Attorney General of New York. Simi- 
larly, he declared, New York will coop- 
erate with Massachusetts. 





corporation of this kind, for discount, 
depends in each instance on the charac- 
ter of the paper offered, the security 
therefor, the management of the corpo- 
ration, the manner in which its capital | 
is invested, the amount thereof pledged 
with the bank as additional collaferal— 
| the ratio varying from three to eight 
times the paid-in and unimpaired cap- 
ital of the discounting institution. 

It has been found desirable that cap- 
ital of the discounting corporation be in- | 
vested in liquid securities such as United 
States Government bonds or Federal 
Land Bank bonds, and that such securi- 
ties be pledged with the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank as collateral secur- 
ity for the payment of all obligations of 
the credit corporation to the bank. 

A State or national bank, trust com- | 
pany, savings bank, or similar institu- | 
tion engaged in the general ’ banking) 
business and handling See agricul- 
tural paper may provide agricultural | 
credit for its community by submitting 
such paper to the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank which serves the district 
in which such local financing institution 
| operates. Under the provisions of the 
law, no paper may be purchased from 
or discounted for any such banking in- 
stitution if the amount of such paper 
added to the aggregate liabilities of such 
institution, whether direct or contingent, 
exceeds the amount of such liability per- 
mitted under the laws of the jurisdiction 
creating the same, or exceeds twice the 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and sur 
plus of such institution, 

Ordinarily, the maximum amount of 
credit which may be extended on account 
of any one individual may not exceed» 
20 per cent of the endorsing corpora- 
tion’s paid-up and wmimpaired capital | 
and surplus, and livestock loans to any | 
one individual may not exceed “50 per) 
cent of the local financing institution’s 
unimpaired capital and surplus. Under 
the existing regulations, the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks may accept paper 
upon which the maker is charged a rate 
of interest which does not exceed the 
Intermediate Credit Bank’s discount rate 
by more than 2 per cent per annum, ex- 
) < : cept-in the case of livestock loans where 
credit corporations, livestock loan com- ! 


. a spread of 2 r cen n 

panies. and other finaneing institutions |}. oe ih —_ ue rong a 
with their indorsement, or to make loans charged the individyal notemaker ex- 
or advances to such institutions secured | ceed the rate permitted by the laws of 
by such agricultural paper. The pro-|\the State in which the joan is made. 
ceeds of all such~paper so discounted or se. of local financing  institu- 
accepted as security for loans must be| tions and Federal Intermediate Credit 
used for agricultural purposes or for the | p 


ks _ indi h 
raising, breeding, fattening, or market- | - bl amionten ‘ - petes enone ad 
ing of livestock. The law does not per- | ere wane en penne Sapecs So Mae 


, , . a, | 
aa Wadask Seheenintiahe thaieik ike | ket their crops or livestock and ordinarily | 


— - the maturities range from 6 to 12 
to make loans or advances to individuals | ;onths. 
or to discount paper for individuals di- 
rectly. =? 
Agricultural credit corporations may | 
be organized under State law. When 
properly organized with adequately paid- | 
up capital and managed by competent 
personnel, such corporations may be 
grented the privilege of discounting with 
or obtaining loans from the Federal] In- 
termediate Credit Bank serving the dis- 
ict in which they are located. 
The amount of paper aceepted by Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks from a 
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Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on 85 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 

Stock have been declared. pay- 
able September 30, 1 


. . to re- 
Spective holders of record August 
30, 1920. 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 
1. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
June 25, 1930. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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KILOWATT -HOURS 


LTHOUGH fewer new 
A homes were built in 
1929 in the 6000 
square-mile territory served 
by Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois than in 1928 
and only about 60 per cent of 
the number built in the year 
previous, the 1929 sales of 
electricity for residential uses 
represented an increase for 
the year of 15.9 per cent. 


uses in the modern home are 
being more thoroughly real- 
ized. Such residential growth 
is obviously due to recognition 
on the part of the general public 
that the cost of electric and 
gas services is exceedingly 
low in comparison with the 
conveniences, and comforts 
they bring. 


greater operating economies of 
the company make this tremen- 
dous saving possible. Notwith- 
standing the lessened income 
because of the rate decrease, 
it is conservatively expected 
that the increasing use will 
eventually increar= the total 
annual revenue figures. 


We distribute the securities 
of Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois and other 
progressive companies oper- 
ating in 31 states. Send for 
our list of offerings yielding 
6% and more, and the 1930 
Public Service Year Book. 


Public Service residential elec. 
tric cugtomers will be saved 
over $1,000,000 annually be- 
cause of a new Tate reduction 
to be put in effect in August 
this year. Increasing use of 
electric service, plus new and 


This record is signifigant as 
evidence that the value of elec- 
tricity and its ever-increasing 
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Relative Cost of Child Welfare 
and Delinquency or Crime + + 





Teaching 


Nation to Compare Such Values 


Would Justify Work of White House Confer- 


ence, Says Secretary of Interior 





By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior and Chairman of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection ° 


President Hoover called the first 

meeting of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Now, the reports-of the four sec- 
tions of the conference and their vari- 
ous committees and subcommittees are 
being gathered into a vast compendium 
of information to be presented to the 
conference, as findings, when it con- 
veries in Washington on Nov. 19. 

The work, as originally planned, has 
been carried on by four sections which 
have studied medical service and its 
relation to children; public health 
service and administration; education 
and training; and the handicapped 
child. But as the work has logically 
led the investigators*into new and un- 
expected fields the original group of 
700 experts has grown to 1,100 trained 
workers whose enthusiasm’ and devo- 
tion have been a real source of inspira- 
tion to their leaders. 


A 


In carrying out the original purpose 
of the conference, “to make a survey 
of our children, to study the forces in- 
fluencing them, and to try to chart out 
the wisest courses possible in our fu- 
ture management of youths,” the con- 
ference has not confined itself entirely 
to the integration of existing informa- 
tion, but is carrying out through the 
agency of various committees several 
interesting pieces of original investiga- 
tion. Among these is the family inter- 
view survey, conducted by the commit- 
tee on medical care for children with 
the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Altogether it is anticipated that 
about 50,000 records dealing with the 
use of medical service for preschool 
children will be secured from cities and 
the same number from rural areas. 
During recent years the problems of 
the preschool child have received more 
and more attention for we realize that 
during these years the foundation is 
laid upon which our school must build 
future citizens. 

Many of our children now reach 
school with physical handicaps which 
might have been prevented or corrected 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago, 


by proper medical service. Why’ have 
they not been prevented or corrected? 
Does the fault lie with parents, with 
the inadequacy of available medieal 
service, or the costliness of medical 
service? These are some of the ques- 
tions which it is hoped may find their 
answer in the data collected and 
studied by this committee. 


A 


Many of the questions under consid- 
eration by the conference are age-old, 
others are distinctly the by-product of 
our modern civilization, and some of 
the problems concern special groups. 
Physically and mentally hapdicapped 
children we have always ha® with us, 
and they must always have special 
care, but ‘instead of deploring their fate 
and letting it go at that, we are begin- 
ning to make an effort to fit them into 
a scheme of life where their inade- 
quacies will be minimized. 

And so it is good for representatives, 
from widely separated communities 
which have carried out constructive 
programs, to get together and talk over 
their problems and plans, and set newer 
and higher standards of care. 

The problems of the urban child are 
receiving special attention for we real- 
ize that the increasing congestion of 
our cities is exacting greater and 
greater penalties, physical, mental and 


‘ moral. How can we restore to the child 


the sunshine, the fresh air, the play 
space and the interesting tasks of 
which we have deprived him? How 
much as a Nation, or as cities, or as 
parents can we afford to pay, to give 
him these things? 


A 


Viewed as an isolated fact the cost 
of a constructive program in medical 
service, education or recreation seems 
staggering when we add up the bill, 
State by State, and organization by or- 
ganization, but in comparison with a 


national bill for sickness, or delin- 
quency, or crime—it dwindles. If the 
White House Conference on Child 


Health and Protection does no more - 
than teach us to compare these values 
it will have made a great contribution 
to our national welfare. — 





Retirement Funds for Teachers 


Principles Governing Their Organization 
By CHARLES A. SINK ' 


Chairman of the Teachers Retirement Fund Commission, State of Michigan 


ICHIGAN has been a leader in 
M educational affairs. It was the 

first State to adopt a. mill ‘tax 
for the support of its university and 
agricultural college. It was the first 
State to incorporate coeducation at its 
university. 

In all matters of education, the State 
of Michigan, through its legislative and 
educational forces, has been progres- 
sive, realizing that its boys and girls 
are its most important asset. 


A 


It is generally agreed that the funda- 
mental purpose of a teachers’ retire- 
ment system is the improvement of 
schools and that this improvement is 
brought about through: 

1. Making teaching more attractive 
to men and women of ability and creat- 
ing conditions under which the best 
work can be done. 

2. By providing a satisfactory retire- 
ment for those who through age or 
other disability are no longer giving 
the best efficient service. It is also 
agreed that any system adopted for this 
purpose must be sound and permanent 
and be on a contractual basis and free 
from any suggestion of charity. 

The principles generally agreed upon 
are: 

All teachers are to be included with 
the possible exception of teachers in 
service on the adoption of the plan who 
may elect not to be so included. 

The retirement allowance should be 
sufficient to enable the retiring teacher 
to live in reasonable comfort, thereby 
removing the temptation to remain in 
the classroom beyond the period of effi- 
cient service. 

The retirement annuity should ‘be 
provided for through accumulations 
from joint contributions of approxi- 
mately equal payments into the fund 
‘by the teacher and by the public. 


A 


_ The payments into the fund by the 
teacher and the public should be made 
regularly and currently during the 
teaching service. All payments should 
be carried to the individual credit of 
the teacher and accumulated with in- 
terest and held in trust for the teacher. 

A retirement allowance should be 
provided after a reasonable period of 
service for a teacher disabled while in 
service. 





f a 


On retirement the teacher should 
have the option to elect the manner in 
which the benefits are to be paid-upon 
the accumulated value of the payments 
by the teacher and the State. 

Upon the adoption of a retirement . 
system, credit should be given for the 
service of the teacher prior to its estab- 
lishment, and funds for this purpose 
should be provided by the public. 

The public should guarantee to 
teachers in service on the adoption of 
the system all benefits which they had 
a reasonable right to expeet under the 
old system, including the continued 
payment of annuities to present annui- 
tants. 

There should be no forfeiture of any 
part of the moneys accumulated to the 
credit of the teacher. In case of death 
of the teacher before entering upon an 
annuisy, the accumulation should be 
paid to a beneficiary or to the estate of 
the teacher. Upon permanently ceas- 
ing to teach, the accumulation from the 
teacher’s payments should be with- 
drawable upon reasonable notice, but 
while the teacher is living the accumu- 
sate upon payments by the public 
should be available only to pravide an 
annuity upon retirement. 


A 


The investment of the funds should 
be safeguarded by provisions similar to 
those applicable to life insurance com- 
panies, and periodical acturial investi- 
gations and audits should be required. 

The administration of the retirement 
system should be in charge off a re- 
sponsible board fairly representative 
of the public and the teachers. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Com- 
mission is making a study of the laws 
and the practical operation of funds in 
other States. The Commission desires 
and invites all possible recommenda- 
tions and suggestions with regard to 
the necessity, practicability, and desir- 
ability of carrying on the present sys- 
tem and of the adoption of a sound and 
permanent system and the embodiment 
therein of any or all of the principles 
which have been so suggested. 

_It is desired especially.to have atten- 
tion directed to the question of What 
course will best serve the interests of 
the schools, what schools are to be in- 
cluded, and the extent to which the cost 
of such a system is a necessary and 
desirable part of the school cost. 
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Part Played by Departments in Preven- 


tion and Suppression of Fires and in-Education of Owners 


By JOHN R. CURRY, td 


Assistant Forester, State of Maryland 


HE CONTRIBUTION of the State 
Forestry Departments to the de- 
velopment of forestry in the 
United States has been of basic impor- 
tance. Slow to start, forestry work 
among the States has developed re- 
markably in the last 10 years, and at 
the present time over 40 States have 
Departments of Forestry or closely 
comparable units of State government. 
It is difficult to write in general terms 
in regard to State forestry work be- 
cause of its variable character. Somie 
States spend more than $1,000,000 per 
annum in this work, while Tt have 
but a very small appropriation. 

All State departments do, however, 
have about the same aims, and their 
work differs mainly only in the amount 
of money spent in the different phases 
of forestry work. - Practically all States 
having any forestry work at all have an 
organization for the prevention and 
suppression of forest fires. In this 
work they are greatly aided by the co- 
operation afforded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Clarke-McNary 
Law of 1924. Further, practically all 
forestry departments maintain tree 
nurseries where seedlings and trans- 
plants for forest planting are raised for 
reforestation of idle land. Then, too, 
all forestry departments have a big 
problem in the forestry education of 
the private timberland owners of the 
State, and this frequently occupies a 
large part of their time. 

Some States, particularly those of 
the West, possess large areas of public 
forest land obtained from the Govern- 
ment for school and church purposes. 


Sometimes these areas are adminis- 


tered by the State Forestry Depart- 
ments. In the East, some States have 
made large-scale purchases of forest 
land for forestry purposes and this 
phase of,State forestry activity is ap- 
parently much op the increase. - 

The year 1885 saw the establishment 
of three State Forestry Departments in 
the United States—in New York, Colo- 
rado and California. The California 
department lasted only four years and 
the Colorado department fared but lit- 
tle better. The New York department 
has existed, with changes of title, to 
the present day. 


The Commissioner of Forestry for 
Pennsylvania was appointed in 1895. 
Two years later, this State passed leg- 
islation providing for the purchase of 
State forest reservations and by 1910 
the State had acquired nearly 1,000,000 
acres of forest land. Following the 
lead of Pennsylvania and New York, 
other States began to establish depart- 
ments. Maryland joined the ranks of 
these States in 1906; New Jersey, 1904; 
Washington in 1905; and Wisconsin in 


1905. This movement was further 
speeded by the Conservation Congress 
of 1908, called by President Roosevelt, 


to consider all problems of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

The State Forestry Departments of 
the North and the far West are at the 
present time strong and well developed. 
Those of the South are comparatively 
few and -poorly supported. On the 
whole, however, there has been a re- 
markable_ growth in the number and 
strength of these departments and the 
outlook for their continued, success is 
most encouraging. 





Inheritance Tax Reciprocity 


Multiple Taxation of Property Avoided 
By L. S. BOWMAN, . 


Secretary, Board of Tax Commissioners, State of Indiana 


HE PRESENT movement for rec- 
iprocity in the inheritance tax 
field dates from the enactment of 

a Pennsylvania statute effective May 
14, 1925, providing that personal prop- 
erty (later limited to intangible) of a 
nonresident should not be taxed if the 
law of decedent’s residence provided a 
similar exemption in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania residents. Subsequently, similar 
legislation has been enacted so that 
reciprocity now exists between 34 
States and several provinces of Canada. 


The State of' Indiana became one of 
the reciprocal States by the Inheri- 
tance Tax Law of 1929. Reciprocity is 
the result of a cooperative effort be- 
tween States to do away with a trans- 
fer tax on intangible personal prop- 
erty of nonresident estates. 

This movement was necessitated due 
to the multiple taxation resulting from 
the assertion of jurisdiction on one 
theory or another. 

The multiple taxation resulting from 
this assertion of jurisdiction centered 
largely around intangible property as 


f 


it has long been settled that real prop- 
erty ean only be taxed by the jurisdic- 
tion wherein such property is located 
and further, as decided by. the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Frick v. Pennsylvania, 268 U. S. 473, 
tangible personal property can only be 
taxed in the jurisdiction where such 
property has an actual situs, 

The theory of reciprocity, simply 
stated, means that we shall not impose 
a transfer tax on intangibles owned by 
a resident of your State, if you will 
grant residents of our State a like ex- 
emption. Since the movement was be- 
gun to avoid multiplicity of taxation, 
it is not thought that residents of 
States that pay .no inheritance tax 
should enjoy the advantages of reci- 
procity and thus entirely escape the 
payment of a transfer tax on such in- 
tangibles. 

The advantages of reciprocity can 
readily be seen in the avoidance of mul- 
tiple taxation, which is contrary to nat- 
ural justice, as well as the permitting 
of a freer flow of capital for investment 
by residents of other States. 
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Reduction of Wheat Acreage 


and One-crop Lands + + * 





Eff ee of Proposal Made by Farm Board on 
Non-irrigable Lands of Northwest Is De- 


scribed by Governor of Montana 





) By JOHN E. ERICKSON 


Governor, State of Montana 


duction of wheat should be cur- 

tailed for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the surplus would, in my 
opinion, not be beneficial to Montana, 
but would rather seriously impede the 
development of the State and the wheat 
industry. We have millions of acres 
which cannot be irrigated but which, 
under normal conditions, produce an 
excellent quality of wheat. It is pro- 
posed that the production be curtailed 
25 per cent. That means one-fourth of 
the wheat land must be abandoned and 
one-fourth of the people who are now 
engaged in producing it must drift to 
the already overcrowded industrial cen- 
ters for employment. 

The nature of the soil, the climate 
and modern machinery makes mass pro- 
duction highly successful in the State 
and wheat can be raised in that way at 
a minimum cost. Not only would this 
plan of curtailment cause the abandon- 
ment of one-fourth of the area now 
used for wheat culture but it would 
prevent the development of millions of 
acres suitable for this crop which has 
not yet been aroma under cultivation. 


Ts PROPOSITION that the pro~ 


So that the proposition, when applied 
to Montana, would certainly impede its 
growth and prosperity, because when 
the production of wheat is abandoned 
on any part of the wheat lands there 
is no other crop to take its place. 

Mueh is being said and, written about 
relief for the present distressed condi- 
tion of the farmer. I have a number of , 
suggestions that, if applied, would go a 
long way to relieve the present condi- 
tion. They are not altogether original . 
with me but they are worthy of careful 
consideration: 

Montana produces a high quality of 
wheat. Montana wheat in normal years 
and under normal conditions contains 
a high protein content and the millers 
must have it to mix with the soft wheat 
of the central and southern States in 
order to produce a flour demanded by 
the trade. Montana produces no ex- 
portable wheat. It is all absorbed by 
the domestic market and eagerly sought 
by the millers. 





-demanded bythe millers? 


If it be true then that Montana has 
the best wheat in the world it should 
receive for it the highest price. 

In the past the wheat growers have 
not taken advantage of the superior 
quality of their wheat and have not 
received what they should have for it. 
As a rule it has been dumped into the 
terminal elevators—the grower receiv- 
ing a few cents premium per bushel on 
account of its high protein content. 

& 


Under these circumstances should 
not the whegt be stored at home until 
This would 
put the: grower in a position to demand 
a pine age price that would not only 
cover“the costs of production but also 
a fair return on his investment—privi- 
leges that are enjoyed by other indus- 
tries. . : 

This would necessitate the construc- 
tion of sufficient storage facilities 
either on the farm or at railroad sta- 
tions, and I do not believe the Farm 
Board could apply’ a portion of the 
funds it has to better advantage than 
by constructing storage facilities for 
the Montana wheat grower. ; 

A system of credit should be pro- 
vided for the wheat grower at a low 
rate of interest which would carry him 
along while his wheat was held in stor- 
age. The matter of taxation on stored 
wheat would also have to have the at- 
tention of the Legislature, so as to re- 
duce the burden of taxation to a mini- 
mum. These are details that would be 
easily worked out. 

A 


Montana is sorely handicapped by 
the tremendous freight rates made nec- 
essary for its remoteness from mar- 
kets. They tell me it costs the Montana 
wheat grower from 25 to 30 cents per 
bushel in freight and other charges to 
transport a bushel of wheat to the ter- 
minal market. Of course, this tremen- 
dous toll is more than any business can 
stand. 

But here again we might have sub- 
stantial relief could we utilize the great 
waterways which nature has gener- 
ously provided. 





Utitizing Garden Surpluses 


Conversion of Vegetables into Pickles 


By F. C. BLANCK, 


In Charge, Division of Food Chemistry, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture 


MONTH AGO it looked as if we 
A vould have the normal seasonal 

ies of such vegetables as 
cucumbers, green tomatoes, beets, and 
so on, in most parts of the country. 
Since then the drought in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys and elsewhere has 
made a discussion of garden surpluses 
somewhat inappropriate. 

There are some more fortunate truck 
growers or home gardeners, however, 
who this year will have some surplus 
crops. 

A 

Such surpluses can readily be: saved 
with the help of salt and ‘some bacteria. 
All one has to provide is the salt. The 
bacteria, which cause the vegetables to 
ferment into pickles, are already pres- 
ent on the garden products. Cucum- 
bers are generally preserved in this 
way, but other products can be made 
into equally as good pickles. Cabbage, 
string beans, green tomatoes, beets and 
other vegetables, properly fermented, 
make excellent pickles that will keep 
indefinitely. 

The same general method is followed 
in pickling all these products. The 
treating of cucumbers can be used as 
an example. For small-quantity pro- 
duction in the home, earthenware jars 
are the best containers. For larger 
quantities clean barrelg will serve. 
Wooden containers should be carefully 
cleansed, however, before using. ; 

The containers should be filled with 
sound cucumbers, or other vegetables. 
One pound of salt should be used for 
each 10 pounds of vegetables. _ When 
the stack gets = to the top either a 
wooden cover or heavy dish should be 
placed on the top of the container. The 
cover should be weighted down so that 
it will keep the cucumbers below the 
surface of the brine. 

The salt will extract the juice from 
the cucumbers and will also draw into 
the solution the sugar which is nor- 
mally present in the vegetable. This 
juice will ferment to acetic and other 
acids. 

A 

In order to help the bacteria along a 
temperature of about 85 degrees Fah- 
renheit should be maintained during 
the course of the fermentation. As the 
juice is extracted from the vegetables 
the concentration of salt in the solu- 
tion greatly decreases. The’ fermenta- 
tion will proceed best at a salt concen- 
tration of about 5 per cent. 

Such a solution, however, is too weak 
to preserve the~pickles after the fer- 
mentation is “completed. Therefore, 


_the brine. 


enough salt should be added to bring 
the brine up to 10 per cent. The addi- 
tional salt should be dissolved grad- 
ually by placing it on the cover. It is 
fatal to let a large amount of the salt 
fall to the bottom. It forms a very 
strong brine in the lower layer and 
leaves the upper levels too weak to 
stop undesirable fermentation. 

The fermentation will finish in any- 
where from a week to a month, depend- 
ing on the temperature that is main- 
tained. The higher the temperature, 
the more the bacteria grow, therefore, 
the more rapidly the sugar is broken 
down and the more rapidly the acid is 
produced. In other words, the higher 
the temperature, the quicker the prod-® 
uct is ‘ma@de. Wehn the bubbling ceases 
it is an indication that the process is 
done. The. bubbling is. caused by liber- 
ation of gasses during the fermenta- 
tion, 

When the fermentation ceases the 
pickles should be placed in jars and 
covered with their own or fresh brine 
and sealed tightly. Fresh brine is pref- 
erable and it should contain about 10 
per cent salt. The amount of the brine 
solution can be determined by remem- 
bering the rule that one pound of salt 
to one gallon and one-half pint of water 
makes a 10 per cent solution or by ob- 
taining a salinometer, an instrument 
indicating the concentration of salt in 
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Straight fermentation of pickles as 
described above is not the only method 
of preserving vegetables. Many varia- 
tions on the pickling method are pos- 
sible. It is possible to preserve string 
beans, green tomatoes, and beets by 
curing them in a salt brine with the 
addition of vinegar and without fer- 
mentation. Enough vinegar should be 
added to take the place of the vinegar 
usually made from the sugar extracted 
from the vegetables during fermenta- 
tion. But this process requires care. 
If the brine is too strong at the start, 
or if too much vinegar is used at the 
start, the product will be tough because 
the water will be extracted from the 
vegetables too quickly. 

The basic fermentation products can 
be preserved also with the addition of 
spices, dill herb, sirups to make sweet 
pickles, and so on. All that is needed 
for making excellent fermented pickles 
from many vegetables and fruits are & 
few instruments for determining the 
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acidity and the amount of salt in the 


brine, and the containers. 
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